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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  special  double  issue  of  Orbit  includes 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  voices  in 
Ontario  education  in  an  extensive  discussion 
of  the  1995  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning.  Based  on  an  inaugural  OISE/UT 
Forum  Series  on  Education,  it  provides  the 
background  and  prospects  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s turn-of-the-century  report. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  no-one  knows 
for  certain  what  impact  the  recent  change  of 
government  will  have  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Commissioners’  recommendations.  Yet 
it  seems  likely  that  their  Report  will  be  a 
touchstone  for  Ontario  educational  reform  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Many  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  issue  are  part  of  a reform  process 
that  is  already  under  way  — for  example, 
Dean  Michael  Fullan,  my  Co-Guest  Editor  for 
this  issue,  is  the  Special  Advisor  to  the  Minis- 
ter on  Implementation,  Joan  Green,  former 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  Director,  is  the 
CEO  of  the  new  Quality  and  Accountability 
Office,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  former  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion, is  the  first  Registrar  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Teachers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  edition  of  Orbit  will 
stimulate  a continuing  examination  of  the 
Commissioners’  report,  will  foster  ongoing 
discussion  of  the  direction  of  education,  and 
will  encourage  readers  to  hold  fast  to  the  mis- 
sion of  education  to  enhance  the  learning  and 
growth  of  all  individuals. 

Angela  Hildyard 
Director 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


Introduction 


This  issue  of  Orbit  contains  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  OISE/UT  Forum 
Series  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  — a five-part 
panel  discussion  which  brought  hundreds 
of  Ontario  educators  to  the  OISE  Audito- 
rium, Toronto  throughout  February  and 
early  March  of  1995.  It  has  been  an 
exciting  venture  — from  hosting  the 
panel  discussions  to  providing  this  final 
publication  — and  we  are  pleased  to 
bring  it  to  fruition. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
was  established  in  May  1993  by 
Ontario’s  then  Minister  of  Education  and 
Training  Dave  Cooke  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  reform  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.* 1  The  Commis- 
sion report,  released  on  January  26, 
1995,  was  greeted  with  broad  public 
acceptance  and  general  support  from  all 
parties.  The  NDP  government  moved 
quickly  with  a series  of  announcements 
on  various  facets  of  education  reform. 
Their  program,  New  Foundations  for 
Ontario  Education,  incorporated  many, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  key  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission. 
On  June  8,  1995  just  as  this  issue  of 
Orbit  was  going  to  press,  a new  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Government  was 
elected.  Although  neither  the  identity  of 
the  new  Minister  of  Education  and 
Training  nor  the  Conservatives’  educa- 
tion plans  are  yet  known,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  reform  agenda  will  not  change 
substantially.  Globe  and  Mail  education 
writer  Jennifer  Lewington  reported, 
“Aside  from  early  childhood  education, 
the  Conservatives  broadly  applauded  the 
NDP  school  reforms”  (June  15,  1995). 

Based  on  consultations  with  almost 
1,400  individuals  and  groups  and  on 
some  3,600  written  submissions,  the 
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Royal  Commission’s  Report  is  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  Ontario  educa- 
tion since  the  Hall-Dennis  Report  of 
1968;  it  deals  with  all  aspects  of  teaching 
and  learning  for  students  and  teachers  as 
well  as  the  educational  change  process 
itself.  The  four  engines  of  change  which 
it  proposes — early  childhood  education, 
parents  and  the  community,  technology 
and  learning,  and  teacher  development 
— have  already  become  a familiar 
framework  for  the  discussion  of  improv- 
ing Ontario  schools.  The  wide  practical 
significance  of  the  Report  made  it  a natu- 
ral topic  for  both  a forum  series  and  for  a 
theme  issue  of  Orbit  magazine. 

The  Report’s  release  also  coincided 
with  another  event  of  special  signifi- 
cance for  many  Ontario  students  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  for  practitioners.  Just 
the  month  before,  in  December  1994,  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Training  for 
Ontario,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(OISE  — Orbit's  publisher),  and  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  signed  an  agreement  to  merge 
OISE  and  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Education. 
The  forum  series  was  a first  joint  venture 
of  the  new  OISE/UT.  The  merger,  which 
promises  to  create  one  of  the  largest  such 


faculties  for  graduate  studies,  pre-service 
education,  and  educational  research  in 
the  world,  will  be  effective  July  1996. 

The  structure  of  this  issue  of  Orbit 
follows  that  of  the  OISE/UT  Forum 
series.  Following  a first  section  which 
outlines  the  Commissioners’  vision  of 
education  are  sections  on  the  four 
engines  of  change,  mentioned  above.  A 
final  section  discusses  accountability  and 
prospects  for  reform.  With  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  contributors  were  panelists  in 
the  forum  discussions  (we  invited 
OISE’s  Assistant  Director  (Academic) 
Malcolm  Levin  to  round  out  the  section 
on  parental  and  community  involvement) 
and  all  the  articles  are  based  on  their  pre- 
sentations. Some  gave  us  written  submis- 
sions for  publication;  others  worked  with 
the  editors  on  the  transcript.  Our  one 
regret  is  that  the  Orbit  format  and  length 
of  the  issue  precluded  our  including  the 
transcript,  so  generously  provided  to  us 
by  TVOntario,  of  the  Question  and 
Answer  sessions  which  followed  each 
panel.  In  these  sessions,  contentious 
issues  surrounding  the  release  of  the 
Report,  such  as  the  absence  of  curricu- 
lum and  anti-racist  education  as  engines 
of  school/social  change,  were  raised  and 
debated.  We  expect  that  these  and  other 
matters  raised  in  the  forum  will  be  pur- 
sued vigorously  over  the  next  period  of 
implementation. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  Orbit  read- 
ers with  this  in-depth  review  and  discus- 
sion of  the  future  of  Ontario  education. 


NOTE 

1.  The  Commission  had  two  co-chairs,  Monique 
B6gin  and  Gerald  Caplan.  The  other  commis- 
sioners were  Manisha  Bharti,  Avis  Glaze,  and 
Dennis  Murphy. 
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OVERVIEW 


SECTION  1 


The 

Commission’s 

Vision 

of  Education 


We  want  a 

school  system 
that  is  challenging, 
that  is  rigorous, 
that  is  interesting, 
that  has  high  standards 
and  high  expectations 
for  every  student 
in  Ontario. 

— Gerald  Caplan 


The  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning,  1995 


GERALD  CAPLAN 


Co-Chair,  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 

it’s  fair  to  say,  I think,  that  our  report 
has  been  well-received  and  it  is  bor- 
dering on  historical  that  all  three  polit- 
ical parties  have  agreed  in  embracing  a 
report  on  such  controversial  issues.  It  is 
also  a first  to  have  the  Toronto  Sun  and 
the  Toronto  Star  share  an  endorsement 
of  such  a report!  And  of  course  to  have 
the  competing  stakeholders  say  what  a 
good,  thoughtful  report  it  is,  is  some- 
thing that  made  us  feel  we  had  worked 
well  and  had  forged  a pretty  good  docu- 
ment. 

An  entire  lecture  could  be  given  on 
the  recurring  themes  and  arguments  and 
debates  and  fads  that  have  taken  place  in 
Ontario  and  in  almost  all  other  school 
systems  over  the  last  100  years.  Some  of 
this  history  has  been  written  about  very 
interestingly  by  OISE  faculty  members 
Andy  Hargreaves  and  Ken  Leithwood  in 
a study  they  did  on  the  Transition  Years 
for  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing, and  it’s  astonishing  how  many 
issues  we  dealt  with  that  have  been  dealt 
with  almost  entirely  unsuccessfully  by 
school  systems  over  decades  and 
decades.  But  that’s  another  lecture  too. 

The  very  process  of  a commission 
like  ours  makes  for  a story  that  is  quite 
intrinsically  fascinating,  and  I’m  delight- 
ed that  George  Bedard,  an  OISE  gradu- 
ate student,  sat  in  on  all  our  deliberations 
and  will  soon  report  on  them.  A story 
could  be  written  about  the  initial  reaction 
to  our  report,  some  of  it  wonderful  and 
some  of  it  damning.  The  response  of  a 


not-to-be-named  school  board  chair  who 
denounced  us  root  and  branch  the  morn- 
ing of  our  press  conference,  without  hav- 
ing read  a single  page  of  it,  was  a 
particular  highlight  for  me.  I’ll  also 
remember  the  scene  after  the  press  con- 
ference, when  the  press  and  the  stake- 
holders raced  for  each  other,  and  with 
TV  light  pouring  over  them,  made  state- 
ments about  a 550-page  report  having 
had  exactly  1 1/2  hours  to  read  it! 

What  happens  next  is  that  the  Minis- 
ter will  make  some  initial  comments  on 
what  he  intends  to  do  about  the  report 
and  so  by  the  time  we  talk  about  imple- 
mentation (See  Section  Six  of  this  issue 
of  Orbit ) we  will  know  more.  I hope 
another  OISE  student  might  still  be  con- 
vinced to  follow  the  implementation  pro- 
cess as  a case  study  of  what  happens  to  a 
report  that  is  taken  seriously.  But  you 
may  know  that  Lloyd  Dennis,  who  con- 
tinues to  be  blamed  for  everything  that 
anybody  doesn’t  like  about  Ontario’s 
education  system,  reminded  us  how  little 
of  his  report  was  ever  taken  into  account, 
which  hasn’t  stopped  a single  critic  from 
blaming  him  for  it. 

Not  until  we  started  to  finish  our  work 
did  we  understand  some  of  the  themes  and 
patterns  that  we  were  drawing.  Some  of 
them  only  occurred  to  me  in  the  writing  of 
the  short  version,  that  first  volume  of 
some  55  pages  summarizing  the  report, 
and  some  of  them  didn’t  even  occur  to  me 
until  after  it  was  all  written.  As  I look 
back  now,  I see  a whole  series  of  patterns 
and  generalizations.  I divide  these  into 
two  main  areas:  those  that  deal  with  the 
process  of  change  itself  and  those  that  deal 
more  with  the  substance  of  the  Report. 
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The  Change  Process 

The  first  generalization  is  that  there  is  a 
simple  solution  to  every  complex  prob- 
lem and  it’s  always  wrong.  You  could 
ask  Bob  Rae  if  that’s  not  true.  Criticism 
is  much  easier  when  you’re  outside  mak- 
ing it  than  when  you’re  inside  trying  to 
find  the  solution.  This  is  a world  in 
which  there  are  no  easy  answers  and 
there’s  not  a single  magic  button.  One 
television  reporter  asked  me  if  there  was 
one  single  part  of  the  Report  I’d  like  to 
see  implemented.  I said,  “We’ll  have 
failed  if  there’s  only  a single  thing  done 
because  we  won’t  have  the  reform  we’re 
talking  about.”  Nobody  made  a less  use- 
ful contribution  to  our  hearings  — and 
we  heard  from  1500  individuals  in  per- 
son and  received  submissions  from  3500 
others  — than  those  who’d  said,  “If  you 
would  only  just  teach  everybody  phon- 
ics.” “If  you  would  only  just  use  direct 
instruction.”  “If  you  would  just  get  rid  of 
child-centred  learning.”  What  we  learned 
quickly  is  that  all  serious  change  is  com- 
plicated and  has  to  be  taken  that  way. 

The  second  generalization  relates  to 
how  enormously  complicated  the  educa- 
tion system  is.  Two  million  people  in 
Ontario  go  to  elementary  or  secondary 
school  every  day  — that’s  20  percent  of 
the  entire  population.  If  you  assume  that 
most  of  them  have  two  parents  and  a 
younger  brother  or  an  older  sister,  and  if 
you  add  130,000  teachers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  all  the  people  who  supply 
schools  with  their  fuel  or  textbooks  or 
computers  or  whatever,  you  probably  get 
70  percent  of  the  entire  population  of 
Ontario  directly  involved  in  the  daily 
lives  of  schools.  That  makes  for  a 
formidable,  remarkably  complex  bureau- 
cracy which  doesn’t  turn  around  easily. 
We  tried  to  keep  that  in  mind  too.  In  the 
history  chapter  of  our  Report,  we  talk 
about  some  of  those  areas  in  which  the 
Ministry  has  dictated  change  but  the 
classroom  has  never  heard  about  it. 

The  third  generalization  is  that  no 
serious  change  to  the  school  system  can 
happen  without  the  enthusiastic,  knowl- 
edgeable, active  co-operation  of  every 
teacher  in  the  system.  And  those  reports 
that  have  preceded  us,  and  there  were 
some  fairly  notable  ones,  which  failed 
entirely  to  talk  about  teachers  are  reports 
that  are  destined  for  failure.  Much  of  our 
report  is  about  how  to  get  teachers 
involved  in  the  reform  process. 


The  fourth  pertains  to  kids,  to  what 
Des  Dixon  in  his  fascinating  book  calls 
“the  whole  reality  of  childhood.”  Those 
who  run  schools  too  often  do  it  as  if 
schools  were  what  kids  most  wanted  to 
do  in  their  life  or,  even  worse,  as  if  it 
were  all  they  did  in  their  life.  Don’t  tell 
that  to  my  13-year  old.  I know  every 
badminton  game  he  has,  every  volleyball 
game,  every  jujitsu  match,  and  every 
snowball  fight  at  lunch  hour,  but  I’ll  be 
damned  if  I can  tell  you  when  his  history 
class  is.  Schools  are  in  competition  for 
the  souls  of  our  kids.  That’s  why 
throughout  the  Report  we  try  to  deal  with 
the  whole  reality  of  kids,  most  of  whom 
would  rather  be  doing  anything  at  any 
given  time  than  sitting  in  a classroom  lis- 
tening to  work  they  often  don’t  under- 
stand and  don’t  appreciate. 

The  fifth  has  to  do  with  the  learning 
process  and  how  infinitely  complex  it  is. 


No  serious  change 
to  the  school  system 
can  happen  without 
the  enthusiastic, 
knowledgeable,  active 
co-operation  of  every 
teacher  in  the  system. 


Even  today,  hardly  a single  serious 
scholar  agrees  with  a single  other  serious 
scholar  about  how  learning  happens. 
This  has  been  back  to  Montessori,  and  to 
Dewey,  and,  today,  to  Howard  Gardner. 
There  are  100  competing  philosophies  of 
the  educational  process,  of  pedagogical 
theories  and  techniques.  It  was  our  argu- 
ment that  teachers  have  to  know  most  of 
these  theories  and  techniques,  and  to  find 
the  best  of  each  them,  and  to  use  them 
when  it  seemed  to  make  sense.  By  the 
same  token,  although  we  didn’t  stress 
this  very  much,  we  said  that  parents 
can’t  know  as  much  as  some  of  them 
think  they  do,  that  they  can’t  know  as 
much  as  teachers.  And  if  I know  some- 
thing, and  heaven  knows  it’s  a little  bit, 
about  how  my  kid  learns,  I don’t  know 
how  his  best  friend  learns.  The  issue  of 
parents  who  want  to  be  directly  involved 


in  the  teaching  process  is  a problematic 
one. 

We  stress  our  sixth  generalization 
about  the  role  of  parents.  Parents  have 
the  central  role  in  motivating  their  kids 
by  the  very  fact  of  whether  they’re 
involved  or  care  or  not.  I guess  if  that 
seems  elementary  to  us,  it’s  not  too  ele- 
mentary in  the  lives  of  many  kids.  Just 
being  concerned  with  your  kid’s  educa- 
tion, just  asking  her  how  she’s  doing 
helps  her  learn  more  than  if  you  don’t. 
And  if  you  get  more  involved,  if  you  find 
ways  to  involve  yourself  more  deeply  in 
their  homework  and  their  projects,  each 
of  those  steps  assures  your  kid  of  a 
greater  and  greater  chance  of  doing  bet- 
ter in  school. 

The  seventh  generalization  relates  to 
the  role  of  students.  I did  a tour  of 
Ottawa  Valley  schools  before  our  public 
hearings  a year  and  a half  ago  and  I went 
to  a high  school  in  a small  town  that 
didn’t  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  in 
the  world  to  do  with  me.  As  a result  they 
did  the  obvious;  they  brought  a whole 
bunch  of  kids  together,  a bunch  of  Grade 
11,  12,  and  OAC  kids.  There  must  have 
been  100  of  them  in  the  music  room. 
They  didn’t  know  why  they  were  there, 
and  the  teachers  and  principal  didn’t 
know  why  we  were  there,  and  I didn’t 
know  quite  why  we  were  there.  So  I 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  school. 
After  some  warming  up  and  some  con- 
cern that  their  principal  and  teachers 
were  watching  them,  they  finally  opened 
up.  And  they  warmed  to  the  subject,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  the  most  important 
finding  was  not  what  they  thought  of 
their  principal  or  their  teachers  or  any- 
thing else;  the  most  important  finding 
was  that  in  all  their  years  of  school, 
nobody  had  ever  asked  their  opinion 
before,  ever.  This  taught  me,  and  it 
taught  our  Commission,  what  a wasted 
resource  students  are.  They  have  a per- 
spective that  nobody  else  has,  and  to 
ignore  it  is  a major  mistake. 

The  eighth  relates  to  the  power  of  uni- 
versities over  the  school  system.  This 
power,  which  is  far  greater  than  we  had 
any  idea  of,  is  expressed  not  only  direct- 
ly in  the  roles  of  faculties  of  education  at 
the  various  universities  but  even  in  the 
organization  of  high  school.  Universities 
are  the  main  reason  why  there  is  such 
departmentalization,  such  division  of 
subject  matter,  in  most  high  schools. 
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Universities  aren’t  very  interested,  most 
of  them,  in  kids  who  can  weave  geogra- 
phy and  history  and  social  science 
together  or  physics  and  chemistry.  When 
you  go  to  university,  there’s  a geography 
department,  a history  department,  and  a 
physics  department,  and  they  want  their 
students  to  fit  right  in.  It’s  a major  prob- 
lem for  those  many  wonderful  teachers 
and  principals  who  believe  — as  I do  — 
the  best  learning  is  real  and  that  means  it 
is  integrated. 

We  only  began  to  understand  our 
ninth  generalization  at  the  end  of  our 
writing:  what  mattered  most  to  us  were 
the  goals  we  were  articulating,  not  the 
means  to  get  there.  So  the  aphorism 
became:  “clarity  of  goals,  flexibility  of 
means.”  All  through  the  Report  there  are 
recommendations  which,  in  mechanical 
terms,  are  less  important  to  us  than  the 
goal  they  are  supposed  to  achieve.  In  100 
different  places  we  say,  and  should  be 
taken  to  say,  we  don’t  know  what  Smith 
Falls  should  do  about  something,  we 
don’t  know  what  Lanark  should  do,  or 
what  North  Bay  should  do;  we  know  that 
here’s  what  you  should  be  aiming  at  and 
every  community  will  figure  out  the  best 
way  of  to  do  it  for  itself. 

Finally,  every  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations we  make  we  believe  is  imple- 
mentable  because  everything  we 
recommend  is  happening  somewhere  in 
this  province.  It’s  a big  move  to  extrapo- 
late to  the  entire  province,  but  those  suc- 
cess stories  became  the  basis  of  our 
recommendations . 

The  Substance  of  the  Report 

Ironically  some  of  the  people  who  have 
loved  us  and  who  have  applauded  us  are 
starting  to  talk  about  us  as  a “back-to- 
basics”  commission.  We  are  not  a back- 
to-basics  commission.  We  are  a forward- 
to-the-future  commission.  If  we  invoke 
some  of  the  verities  of  the  past,  it  is  only 
to  build  on  them.  We  want  a school  sys- 
tem that  is  challenging,  that  is  rigorous, 
that  is  interesting,  that  has  high  standards 
and  high  expectations  for  every  student 
in  Ontario.  We  want  kids  to  learn  more; 
we  want  them  to  learn  better;  we  want 
them  to  learn  to  understand;  we  want 
them  to  learn  to  learn  and  to  love  to 
learn.  We  want  kids  who  are  creative  and 
questioning  and  feisty  and  independent 
and  reasoning  and  inquisitive.  That’s  not 
what  the  school  system  turned  out  in  my 
day  or  if  it  did,  it  was  in  spite  of  itself. 


It  occurred  to  us  in  the  process  of  the 
writing,  and  this  is  a first  generalization 
about  the  substance  of  the  Report,  that 
whether  we  were  focussing  on  issues  of 
equity  or  looking  at  the  mainstream  of 
the  education  system,  time  after  time  we 
were  coming  up  with  the  same  recom- 
mendations. Even  though  many  of  these 
seem  directed  at  the  least  advantaged, 
they  in  fact  will  help  all  students.  In 
terms  of  implementation,  this  is  a major 
finding. 

We  went  beyond  the  mandate  the 
Commission  was  given  because  the 
obstacles  to  the  kind  of  change  that  we 
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wanted  seemed  so  great  that  unless  there 
were  other  independent  forces  making 
larger  changes  possible,  we  couldn’t  get 
the  kind  of  change  we  wanted.  For  that 
reason  we  created  four  engines  of 
change:  early  childhood  education,  com- 
munity alliances  for  the  school  system, 
the  computerization  of  our  schools,  and 
teacher  professionalization  and  develop- 
ment. We  saw  those  as  four  independent 
engines. 

For  us,  and  this  is  a second  general- 
ization about  the  Report,  education  is 
explicitly  a public  good.  If  you  have  an 
inadequate  school  or  if  you  find  the 
school  system  in  general  inadequate,  the 
answer  is  not  to  leave  it,  not  to  go  to  a 
private  school,  not  to  have  high-class 
charter  schools;  the  answer  is  to  raise  all 
schools,  not  to  allow  some  parents  and 
kids,  who  inevitably  are  going  to  be  the 
privileged,  to  have  an  even  more  privi- 
leged school  system. 

Third,  and  I guess  this  is  where  the 
back-to-basics  stuff  gets  misinterpreted, 
we  believe  that  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  students  right  from  the  age  of 
three  — the  age  we  think  most  children 


ought  to  start  school  if  they  have  the 
chance  — ought  to  be  continuous.  This 
is  not  so  there  should  be  school  league 
tables;  this  is  not  so  I can  pit  my  kid 
against  the  kid  next  door.  This  is  so  that 
we  can  know  how  the  schools  are  doing. 
We  as  taxpayers,  as  the  public,  have  the 
right  to  know  what  the  schools  are  doing 
with  our  kids,  with  our  money.  That’s 
called  accountability.  The  other  reason  is 
the  most  important.  Students  need  to  be 
assessed  so  they  can  be  improved,  not  so 
they  can  compete  better  but  so  that  sys- 
tematically, along  the  way,  teachers 
know  how  they’re  doing  and  can  help 
them  do  it  better.  That’s  the  importance 
of  testing.  I want  to  make  one  final  point 
in  this  area.  We  believe  in  and  argue  for 
some  province-wide  tests,  but  have  no 
doubt,  the  best  tester  is  a properly  quali- 
fied teacher  who  knows  your  kid  and 
who  follows  your  kid  day  in  and  day  out. 
That  teacher  is  the  best  person  to  evalu- 
ate and  to  help. 

Fourth,  despite  all  the  progress  we 
seem  to  have  made,  despite  all  rhetoric 
about  it  being  a public  school  system,  the 
evidence  is  ubiquitous  in  the  western 
world  that  a child’s  background  remains 
the  single  key  determinant  of  school  out- 
come. If  you  want  a kid  to  succeed  in 
school,  give  her  rich  professional  par- 
ents. If  you  can’t,  then  the  school  system 
has  to  work  doubly  hard  to  bring  up 
those  who  come  from  disadvantaged 
homes.  That’s  been  true  for  100  years 
and  it’s  unfortunately  true  today. 

Fifth,  we  argue  with  sympathy  that 
schools  and  teachers  can’t  cope  with  the 
burdens  that  are  being  foisted  on  them.  In 
the  middle  of  our  work,  the  violence 
issue  flared  up.  We  were  visited  at  one  of 
our  submissions  by  a member  of  the 
Toronto  police  force  who  talked  about 
what  a widespread  problem  this  is  and 
what  the  answer  was.  The  answer  was  to 
have  every  teacher  in  Ontario  teach 
courses  in  conflict  resolution,  anti-bully- 
ing, and  non-violent  techniques.  This  is 
on  top  of  all  the  other  things  teachers  do, 
on  top  of  being  experts  in  physics,  on  top 
of  knowing  teaching  theories,  on  top  of 
knowing  how  to  teach  about  AIDS,  and 
on  top  of  dealing  with  kids  who  are  hun- 
gry half  the  time.  Now  teachers  have  got 
to  become  anti -bullying  experts.  Well  it’s 
not  real.  Unless  the  community  moves  in 
and  lets  teachers  perform  what  we  call 
their  “primary  responsibility”  — which  is 
to  enhance  the  academic  competence  of 
our  kids  — we  are  never  going  to  get  out 
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of  the  jam  we  are  now  in. 

Sixth,  all  along  the  way  students  and 
parents  alike  have  the  right  to  know  what 
their  kids  are  supposed  to  be  getting  out 
school  — the  outcomes  of  their  learning. 
Veronica  Lacey  and  her  Board  in  North 
York  have  been  pioneers  in  this  field.  In 
clear  and  succinct  ways,  we  parents  and 
our  kids  have  to  know  what  is  expected 
in  each  class  and  how  they  are  to  achieve 
that  end.  And  I don’t  mean  the  gobbledy- 
gook  that  often  stands  for  what  our  kids 
are  really  doing,  which  we  parents  never 
understand. 

A seventh  point  about  the  Report  is 
that  our  recommendation  about  early 
childhood  education  is  really  part  of  a 
larger  proposition  that  the  school  system 
should  have  more  resources  put  in  at  the 
early  end.  If  necessary,  that  means  less 
resources  put  in  at  the  later  end.  All  of 
that  would  make  a tremendous  difference 
and  by  the  later  years,  the  benefits  would 
be  clear. 

Eighth,  I’ve  already  talked  about  the 
whole  reality  of  childhood,  and  what  that 
means  for  teaching  is  very  clear  — if 
schools  compete  they’ve  got  to  compete 
well.  They’ve  got  to  motivate  their  kids; 
they’ve  got  to  make  themselves  interest- 
ing. Teaching  has  to  be  relevant.  Teach- 
ing has  to  be  contextual.  Teaching  has  to 
be  meaningful  so  that  when  my  kid  stud- 


ies Confederation  in  1867,  somebody 
says,  “Here’s  why  what  happened  130 
years  ago  matters  today.”  That’s  what 
schools  have  to  do  to  get  kids  interested. 
It’s  another  reason  why  we  thought  com- 
puters were  so  important,  that  information 
technology  was  so  important,  because 
nothing  tells  a kid  that  a school  is  plugged 
into  the  real  world  better  than  knowing 
that  it’s  plugged  in  through  the  Internet. 

Ninth,  those  of  you  who  are  as  old  as 
I am  will  remember  Arthur  Miller’s 
wonderful  play  “Death  of  a Salesman.” 
You’ll  remember  Willie’s  wife  saying  at 
one  stage,  “Attention  must  be  paid  to 
people  like  Willie.”  Well,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  everybody,  and  kids  who  get 
individual  attention  are  kids  who  are 
much  more  successful  than  kids  who  are 
treated  anonymously.  Kids  who  get  indi- 
vidual attention  are  far  less  likely  to  drop 
out,  are  far  more  likely  to  do  well.  We 
make  a series  of  recommendations  about 
how  to  ease  the  burden  of  teachers  in 
order  that  they  have  the  time  and  the 
energy  in  giving  more  attention  to  every 
child. 

Tenth,  to  repeat  a point  of  process,  the 
role  of  parents  is  central  and,  therefore, 
the  need  for  a proper  home  environment 
and  supportive  parents  is  a key  to  school 
success.  A home  that  values  learning 
gives  its  children  many  steps  up  on  a 


home  that  doesn’t.  How  do  you  get  to 
those  parents  who  don’t  value  learning, 
who  are  intimidated  by  learning,  who 
feel  uncomfortable  with  the  school,  who 
themselves  have  never  had  proper  learn- 
ing, who  don’t  speak  English,  who  don’t 
speak  English  well  enough.  How  do  we 
get  to  those?  It  is  a key  problem  that 
must  be  worked  out  if  we  are  going  to 
succeed.  We  make  a number  of  sugges- 
tions. The  generic  one  is  that  it  must 
become  the  obligation  of  principals  and 
teachers  to  reach  out  to  those  parents,  to 
reach  out  to  all  parents,  and  to  teach  us 
how  we  can  more  actively  support  and 
help  our  kids’  education. 

Finally,  to  repeat  again  a point  that 
emerges  in  both  lists;  virtually  every  sin- 
gle idea  that’s  in  our  report,  virtually 
every  recommendation,  is  based  on  some 
success  story  or  another  in  the  present 
school  system  in  Ontario.  That’s  why  we 
acknowledge  that  while  in  some  ways 
our  report  is  visionary,  in  some  ways 
idealistic,  and  in  some  ways  even  Utopi- 
an, everything  in  it  has  been  done  some- 
where. Every  wonderful  idea  has  a 
school  or  teacher  in  Ontario  doing  it  as 
we  speak.  All  we  have  to  do  is  make  it 
applicable  to  every  school  in  Ontario. 
That’s  the  challenge  now  for  you  and  for 
your  colleagues,  and  I wish  us  all  luck  in 
getting  there. 


Let’s  Woiit  With  Teachers 

A Critical  View  of  the  Report’s  Vision  for  Schools 


CLIVE  BECK 


Professor,  Department  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education,  OISE 


My  focus  is  on  the  Commissioners’ 
central  proposal,  their  “curriculum 
of  literacies,”  as  they  call  it.  This 
is,  as  they  say,  “the  heart  of  our  report: 
our  vision  of  what  we  wish  the  entire 
learning  system  looked  like”  (Short  Ver- 
sion, p.  25).  According  to  this  vision,  stu- 
dents would  learn  much  more  in  school. 


and  acquire  a “love  of  learning.”  Achiev- 
ing this  goal  would  involve  having  a 
provincial  curriculum,  which  would 
cover  both  the  “old  basics”  (such  as  read- 
ing, writing,  mathematics,  science,  histo- 
ry, geography)  and  the  “new  basics” 
(such  as  computer  literacy  and  group- 
learning skills).  For  Grades  1 to  9,  this 
“common  curriculum”  would  specify  “90 
percent  of  the  learning  agenda,”  with  “10 
percent  of  the  curriculum  . . . available  for 
definition  at  the  school  level”  (Short  Ver- 
sion, p.  30). 

In  my  view,  the  emphasis  on  learning 


is  a major  strength  of  the  Report.  I agree 
that  students  at  present  are  not  learning 
as  much  as  they  could  in  school  — the 
curriculum  is  not  sufficiently  cumulative 
and  there  is  wasteful  repetition.  Also,  I 
agree  that  students  are  not  acquiring  a 
love  of  learning  to  any  great  extent.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  from 
as  early  as  senior  kindergarten,  school 
begins  to  undermine  their  love  of  learn- 
ing (see  Michael  Apple  in  Ideology  and 
Curriculum),  which  is  why  I worry  about 
starting  at  age  three,  if  the  program  is 
just  watered-down  Grade  1.  This  lack  of 
interest  in  learning  in  turn  affects  the 
amount  of  learning  that  goes  on,  since 
students  often  don’t  like  what  they  are 
doing  and  teachers  have  to  “drag  the 
horse  to  water,  and  try  to  make  it  drink.” 
Further,  students  don’t  continue  to  learn 
in  later  life  to  the  extent  desirable,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  school  instruction. 
Few,  for  example,  go  on  reading  science 
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books,  history  books,  plays,  poetry,  or 
even  classic  novels. 

But  what  is  the  solution?  I feel  that 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Commission  has 
significant  flaws  and  should  not  be 
adopted  without  major  modification.  The 
report  implies  that  teachers  don’t  really 
know  what  they  are  aiming  at,  and  that, 
insofar  as  they  do,  they  tend  to  be  less 
than  diligent  in  pursuing  it.  Accordingly, 
the  solution  it  offers  is  to  have  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  make 
clear  at  the  provincial  level  what  the  spe- 
cific learnings  should  be  for  each  subject 
and  each  grade  level  and  then  induce 
teachers  to  work  harder  to  produce  these 
learnings  through  a combination  of  (1)  a 
provincial  report  card  which  would  list 
the  specific  learnings,  which  teachers 
would  have  to  check  off  for  each  student, 
(2)  a beefed-up  teacher  training  that 
would  consist  very  largely  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  specific  school  learn- 
ings and  how  to  assess  them  in  students 
(Vol  II,  p.  141),  and  (3)  closer  scrutiny 
of  teachers’  performance  by  the  commu- 
nity and  external  agencies,  with  the  pos- 
sibility at  least  every  five  years  of  a 
teacher  losing  his  or  her  job  because  of 
inadequate  promotion  of  these  learnings. 

To  begin  with,  I suggest  a different 
analysis  of  the  present  situation.  First,  I 
think  most  teachers  have  a fairly  good 
idea  of  what  parents  and  the  general 
public  would  like  from  schooling  — 
namely,  a higher  level  of  academic 
knowledge  and  skill  in  roughly  the  areas 
mentioned  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission’s goals  are  not  new;  teachers  are 
well  aware  of  them  from  the  popular 
media  and  from  their  own  upbringing  and 
education.  (Most  teachers,  after  all,  are 
university  graduates  and,  increasingly, 
have  master’s  and  even  doctoral  degrees, 
whether  in  their  subject  area  or  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.) 

Second,  however,  while  aware  of 
these  goals,  many  teachers  as  profession- 
als see  problems  in  them.  Having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  children  and  their 
needs,  they  sense  that  the  goals  are  too 
narrow.  Accordingly,  as  time  permits, 
they  supplement  them  with  other  learn- 
ings — personal,  social,  cultural,  recre- 
ational. 

Third,  teachers  find  that  our  culture 
and  society  don’t  offer  enough  support 
for  traditional  academic  goals:  adults 
watch  TV  sitcoms  all  week  and  sports  on 
the  weekend,  but  want  their  children  to 
read  Dostoyevsky  on  the  subway.  We 


may  compare  it  to  people  who  never 
darken  the  door  of  a place  of  worship 
wanting  their  children  to  be  given  a rig- 
orous religious  education. 

Finally,  at  a personal  level,  teachers 
feel  under  attack  from  the  media  and 
swamped  with  new  responsibilities  — 
integration  of  special  needs  children, 
breakfast  programs,  fundraising,  AIDS 
awareness,  conflict  resolution,  and  so  on 
— and  as  a result  they  often  don’t  have 
the  energy  or  the  morale  for  additional 
efforts  at  academic  instruction. 

In  my  view,  then,  it  is  for  reasons  such 
as  these  that  academic  learning  in  schools 
falls  short  of  our  wishes,  and  not  because 
teachers  are  unclear  about  the  goals  and 
unwilling  to  pursue  them.  I don’t  want  to 
portray  teachers  as  paragons  of  virtue; 
after  all,  they’re  only  human.  They  could 
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often  try  harder;  they  could  take  more  ini- 
tiative in  seeking  continued  professional 
education;  and,  in  relation  to  parents  in 
particular,  they  are  sometimes  defensive 
and  uncommunicative.  But  once  we 
understand  the  school  situation,  the  better 
will  we  recognize  that  teachers  are  no 
more  and  no  less  perceptive  or  conscien- 
tious than  those  who  work  in  other  pro- 
fessions (e.g.,  doctors,  lawyers,  university 
professors)  and  for  whom  we  do  not 
demand  a certification  review  every  five 
years. 

With  this  different  analysis,  it  should 
be  clear  why  the  Commission’s  solution 
is  in  many  ways  inappropriate.  Teachers 
don’t  need  a highly  detailed  curriculum 
imposed  on  them.  They  already  have  a 
great  deal  of  relevant  knowledge  of  cur- 
riculum goals  and  content,  especially  in 
language  arts,  mathematics,  and  science 
— the  areas  of  greatest  public  concern. 
Of  course,  some  directives  and  regula- 
tions should  be  imposed  where  neces- 
sary, as  in  any  profession,  and  various 
agencies  and  interest  groups  should 
make  their  views  known  forcefully  and 


in  the  clearest  possible  terms.  But  the 
dialogue  must  be  two  way,  not  just  top- 
down,  and  a great  many  learning  out- 
comes must  be  left  largely  to  the 
professional  judgment  of  teachers. 

Further,  teachers  don’t  need  more 
pressure;  rather,  they  need  support  and 
help.  The  pressure  they  are  under  already 
is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  What 
kinds  of  help  do  they  need?  Many  of 
these  are  mentioned  by  the  Commission. 
Training,  both  pre-service  and  in-service. 
Parental  and  community  support,  for 
example,  with  breakfast  programs, 
fundraising,  conflict  management,  and 
joint  teacher-parent  programs  involving 
parents  reading  to  children  at  home.  Help 
with  clarifying  goals:  at  present  Ministry 
documents  tend  to  be  either  too  general 
(e.g.,  many  of  the  “guidelines”)  or  too 
specific  (e.g.,  much  of  The  Common 
Curriculum).  Help  in  adapting  to  local 
needs.  Training  and  support  in  relating  to 
parents.  Help  from  the  TV  industry, 
especially  with  programming  that  is  less 
materialistic,  less  violent,  and  more  intel- 
lectually stimulating.  Help  in  the  report- 
ing process:  a provincial  report  card  may 
be  a good  idea,  if  it  doesn’t  attempt  to 
specify  in  detail  almost  every  learning 
outcome.  Above  all,  teachers  need  par- 
ents and  other  individuals  and  groups  in 
society  to  pull  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  school  in  trying  to  promote  the  learn- 
ing and  well-being  of  children.  The 
school  cannot  solve  society’s  ills  on  its 
own.  No  matter  what  we  do,  the  ideas 
and  values  of  the  larger  community  — 
including  lack  of  interest  in  learning  — 
keep  flooding  into  the  school  and  frus- 
trating teachers’  best  efforts. 

In  principle,  the  attempt  to  control  the 
outputs  of  a profession  to  the  degree  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  is  inappropri- 
ate. We  would  never  do  this  for  law, 
medicine,  or  engineering;  and  we  do  not 
do  it  for  university  teaching,  another  pro- 
fession which  aims  to  produce  learning 
and  love  of  learning  of  the  kind  the  Com- 
mission wants.  Some  public  control  is 
appropriate  for  professions;  certain  out- 
comes, it  is  generally  agreed,  are  impera- 
tive and  others  intolerable.  But  the  almost 
complete  control  of  schooling  envisaged 
by  the  Commission  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  Nancie  Atwell  has  said  that 
curriculum  development  is  “intellectual 
barn-raising.”  And  like  literal  barn-rais- 
ing, while  curriculum  development  must 
conform  to  certain  government  prescrip- 
tions and  proscriptions,  its  very  success 
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depends  a great  deal  on  on-site  inventive- 
ness and  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 

The  issue,  however,  is  not  just  one  of 
process,  of  central  versus  local  initiative, 
of  two-way  dialogue.  I also  have  prob- 
lems with  the  substance  of  the  vision  for 
schools  proposed  by  the  Commission. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  much  too  intellec- 
tual in  orientation;  its  focus  is  almost 


WThile  this  report  is 
in  many  ways  a necessary 
corrective  to  Hall-Dennis, 
I believe  its  neglect  of 
living  — both  in  the 
classroom  and  beyond 
— is  potentially  fatal. 


exclusively  on  the  mind,  on  rational 
aspects  of  life.  And  this  simply  won’t 
work  in  the  future  any  more  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  If  students  are  to  learn  more  in 
school,  and  are  to  have  greater  love  of 
learning,  learning  must  be  part  of  a way 
of  life.  What  is  needed  is  a “learning  com- 
munity” in  the  classroom  (as  described  by 
John  Goodlad,  Donald  Graves,  Jane 
Roland  Martin,  Nel  Noddings,  Ralph 
Peterson,  Thomas  Sergiovanni,  George 
Wood,  and  others),  one  in  which  learning 
is  more  social,  more  emotional,  more  pur- 
poseful, more  natural;  one  in  which  the 
peer  group  supports  learning  rather  than 
discouraging  it.  I’m  all  for  the  life  of  the 
mind  (it’s  about  all  we  can  afford  these 
days!)  — I do  read  Dostoyevsky  (and  Vir- 
ginia Woolf)  on  the  subway.  But  paradox- 
ically, for  most  people  the  life  of  the  mind 
can  only  be  cultivated  in  a setting  that  is 
rich  socially  and  emotionally:  cleverness 
in  isolation  is  an  illusion  (which  just  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  themes  of  Dos- 
toyevsky’s Crime  and  Punishment). 

We  might  note,  by  the  way,  that  part 
of  what  is  required  for  a learning  com- 
munity is  that  the  teacher  be  learning 
too,  and  in  many  of  the  same  areas  as  the 
students.  Students  catch  the  love  and 
habit  of  learning  in  large  measure  from 
the  teacher.  But  if  the  teacher  is  not 
allowed  to  pursue  inquiry  in  unexpected 
directions  — if  he  or  she  is  simply  a 


technician  who  is  transmitting  a pre- 
determined curriculum  as  efficiently  as 
possible  to  students  — he  or  she  will  not 
be  learning,  and  so  will  not  be  the  model 
of  continuing  to  learn  (and  loving  it)  that 
the  students  need. 

Not  only  does  the  Commission 
emphasize  intellectual  learning  almost 
exclusively,  it  focusses  most  of  the  time 
on  a fairly  narrow  band  of  academic  dis- 
ciplines. It  mentions  a few  moral  virtues 
students  must  acquire  and  some  interper- 
sonal learning  skills,  but  it  largely 
neglects  general  life  values,  popular  cul- 
ture, worldviews,  life  planning  (apart 
from  career  planning),  friendship,  rela- 
tionships, community.  There  are  several 
problems  with  this.  First,  if  students 
don’t  study  “way  of  life”  issues  they 
won’t  be  able  to  see  where  the  other  aca- 
demic learning  fits  in  — they  will  not 
grasp  its  importance  — and  so  will  lack 
motivation  to  study  it.  Second,  without 
personal  and  social  learning,  students 
won’t  acquire  essential  job  skills.  As  the 
job  market  shifts  (as  Peter  Drucker  has 
described  it)  away  from  “making  and 
moving  things”  towards  knowledge  and 
service  industries,  then  people  skills  and 
being  able  to  see  where  life  and  society 
are  going  will  become  increasingly 


DAVID  BOOTH 


Professor,  Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto 

When  I showed  my  son  the  Royal 
Commission’s  Report  on  Educa- 
tion, I mentioned  to  him  that  both 
he  and  I were  included  within  it,  along 
with  his  grandma.  He  disappeared  upstairs 
with  the  CD-ROM  version  and  sometime 
later  returned,  announcing  that  he  couldn’t 
locate  any  of  our  names  in  its  contents. 
But,  of  course,  we  are  there  as  parent, 
child,  teacher,  and  student,  and  grandma 
as  a concerned  citizen  of  Ontario.  But, 


important  for  employment.  Finally,  and 
obviously,  schools  should  help  students 
with  way  of  life  issues:  students  should 
be  learning  “how  to  live.”  Of  course,  tra- 
ditional academic  learning,  and  coming 
to  love  learning,  are  essential  to  learning 
how  to  live  well.  But  there  is  much 
more,  and  without  that  “much  more,” 
even  the  love  of  learning  will  not 
emerge. 

The  last  Royal  Commission  report  on 
schooling  — the  Hall-Dennis  report  — 
was  called  Living  and  Learning ; this  one, 
significantly,  only  mentions  Learning  in 
its  title.  While  this  report  is  in  many 
ways  a necessary  corrective  to  Hall-Den- 
nis, I believe  its  neglect  of  living  — both 
in  the  classroom  and  beyond  — is  poten- 
tially fatal.  True,  if  students  don’t 
acquire  a great  deal  of  academic  content 
and  skill,  they  won’t  be  able  to  live  as 
fully  as  they  might,  or,  increasingly,  earn 
a living.  But  equally,  if  students  (and 
teachers)  are  not  allowed  really  to  live  in 
schools  and  classrooms  — if  they  are 
just  channeled,  poked,  lectured,  tested, 
reviewed,  and  brow-beaten  — they 
won’t  learn  any  more  than  at  present  and 
won’t  acquire  the  love  of  learning  we  all 
agree  is  so  crucial  for  their  well-being 
and  for  the  well-being  of  society. 


with  apologies  to  the  Commissioners,  as 
readers,  we  begin  to  examine  text  from  the 
particulars  of  our  life  experiences,  and 
then  we  move  to  the  universal  truths,  not 
always  a simple  process. 

At  school  my  colleagues  were  quick 
to  inquire  about  my  advance  copy  of  the 
report:  the  drama  professor:  “Does  it  dis- 
cuss the  arts  in  education?”;  the  mathe- 
matics professor:  “What  are  their 
statements  on  the  teaching  of  math?”;  the 
research  professor:  “What  have  they  said 
about  classroom-based  research?” 

You  see,  Commissioners,  your  words 
are  very  significant  to  those  of  us  in  edu- 
cation, and  each  of  us  began  the  report 


Classroom  Stories 

Breathing  Life  into  the  Discussion 
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with  a personal  response,  but  the  subse- 
quent discussions  quickly  moved  into  the 
general  principles  of  the  Report,  and  the 
dialogue  will  continue,  as  it  should,  for 
years  and  years. 

I have  been  inside  schools  for  50 
years.  As  a child  I entered  school  in  the 
year  the  Allied  Forces  liberated  Ausch- 
witz, just  after  the  death  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  those  ensuing  five 
decades,  I have  witnessed  so  many 
changes  in  our  school  systems.  Fortunate- 
ly, I was  one  of  those  children  who  loved 
every  moment  of  school,  every  class, 
every  teacher  and,  perhaps,  that  is  why  I 
entered  the  profession,  at  17,  teaching  my 
first  class,  44  children,  in  Grade  5.  I was 
certainly  an  inadequate  leader,  badly  pre- 
pared, immature,  and  not  ready  for  the 
world  of  school  that  faced  me  everyday. 
But  36  years  later,  I remember  every 
name  and  every  face  from  that  first  class- 
room. In  a hop,  skip,  and  a jump,  I found 
myself  in  a faculty  of  education,  helping 
prepare  teachers  for  their  next  30  years  of 
working  with  young  people,  in  the  next 
millennium.  After  a speech  in  New  York 
last  year,  a teacher  came  up  to  me  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  said  to  me,  “David, 
how  do  I get  to  be  good?  I want  to  be  a 
good  teacher.”  And  my  too  simple 
answer  at  that  time  was,  “Hang  around 
with  other  good  teachers.”  But  I wish  that 
I could  have  given  her  this  report,  that 
says  we  must  create  communities  of 
learners,  not  just  of  children,  but  commu- 
nities where  teachers  are  involved  in  the 
learning  as  well,  where  those  of  us  who 
have  chosen  to  spend  our  entire  working 
lives  in  school  can  continue  to  grow. 

To  understand  the  strength  of  this 
report,  one  only  need  examine  the  refer- 
ences and  endnotes  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  to  comprehend  the  enormous 
amount  of  materials  devoted  to  educa- 
tional change.  While  the  recommenda- 
tions draw  our  attention,  and  the  library 
of  books,  articles,  and  reports  documents 
the  problems,  the  reportage-style  of  the 
authors  presents  those  of  us  who  weren’t 
present  at  the  town-hall  meetings  with  a 
wonderful  collection  of  stories  about  the 
place  called  school,  an  anthology  that 
represents  and  illuminates  the  diverse 
dreams  for  education  of  so  many  of  us  in 
Ontario. 

I read  in  the  local  newspaper  that  a 
columnist,  angry  with  the  Report  for  its 
popular  acceptance,  stated  that  a report 
that  everyone  liked  wasn’t  of  much  use. 
He  doesn’t  understand  that  for  those  of 
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us  who  care  about  children’s  education, 
there  is  much  consensus  about  how  chil- 
dren learn:  families  are  important,  early 
childhood  is  the  best  indicator  of  future 
growth,  and  so  on.  This  report  is  fair 
minded  and  full  of  wisdom.  The  problem 


It  is  a great  folly  to  act 
as  though  schools  alone 
are  responsible  for 
societal  malaise. 


lies  in  how  we  go  about  implementing 
these  agreed-upon  goals. 

In  his  report  on  schools,  John  Good- 
lad  says  that  it  is  a great  folly  to  act  as 
though  schools  alone  are  responsible  for 
societal  malaise  and  to  assume  that 
reformed  schools,  restructured  schools, 
renewed  schools  by  themselves  will 
bring  into  human  affairs  the  principles 
and  ideas  we  wish  to  celebrate.  The  arts 
writer  Maxine  Greene  states  that  the 
existential  context  of  education 

sometimes  seems  superficial  and  absurd 
compared  to  the  appalling  actualities  of 
family  breakdown,  homelessness,  vio- 
lence and  the  savage  inequalities  that  chil- 
dren face.  Like  their  elders,  children  and 
young  persons  inhabit  a world  full  of 
moral  uncertainty,  a world  in  which  it 
appears  that  almost  nothing  can  be  done  to 
reduce  suffering,  contain  massacres  and 
protect  human  rights.  Daily  we  see  the 
faces  of  refugee  children  in  search  of  their 
mothers,  of  teenage  girls  repeatedly  raped 
by  soldiers,  of  ruthless  people  staring  at 
the  charred  remains  of  churches  and 
libraries,  and  we  worry  that  these  events 
may  strike  our  children  as  little  more  than 
virtual  reality.  We  feel  numbed  and  are 
persuaded  to  look  away.  (Greene,  1995) 

Umberto  Ecco,  the  Italian  critic  of  popu- 
lar culture,  calls  for  a return  to  individual 
resistance,  where  each  one  of  us  can 
experience  the  sense  of  new  possibilities 
and  new  beginnings,  where  each  one  of 
us  must  struggle  for  a sense  of  hope.  We 
need  teachers  to  be  such  people,  individu- 
als who  reach  out  to  one  another,  who 
seek  meaning  in  their  teaching  lives, 
undaunted  by  institutional  paralysis.  The 
authors  of  the  Report  say  that  teachers  are 
heroes.  However,  “They  talk  about  them- 
selves as  the  front-line  troops  of  the  edu- 


cation system,  the  ones  that  are  in  the 
trenches  each  and  every  day.  Is  this  a 
happy  metaphor  for  schooling?”  Nonethe- 
less, this  is  the  metaphor  of  many  teach- 
ers as  they  attempt  to  describe  what  they 
feel  their  situations  to  be.  How  will  we 
change  the  symbols  of  frustration? 

How  does  motivation  theory  work? 
Why  do  we  strive  for  personal  fulfilment? 
Is  the  challenge  of  the  work  itself  and  the 
recognition  of  individual  contributions  to 
the  organization  part  of  desired  change? 
We  might  ask  what  types  of  school  envi- 
ronments can  best  sustain  a teacher’s 
sense  of  personal  motivation.  And  how 
do  we  stimulate  achievement?  We  know 
that  collaboration  is  necessary  for  change; 
we  know  that  supportive  learning  com- 
munities provide  opportunities  for  inter- 
action and  caring  between  teachers,  and 
between  teachers  and  students.  Are  we 
the  only  profession  left  where  promotion 
means  out  of  the  place  where  we  work, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  child,  the  “up  and 
out”  philosophy  of  success?  Can  we  give 
teachers  in  their  own  classrooms  opportu- 
nities to  make  professional  decisions 
about  their  own  work  and  about  how  chil- 
dren learn?  “The  language  of  education 
reform  has  too  often  been  dominated  by 
the  harshness  of  bureaucracy,  control, 
competition,  and  intervention.  It  is  some- 
times a discouraging  language  of  distrust 
and  inspection”  (Clark  & Astuto,  1994). 
But  this  report  is  different.  It  suggests 
that  schools  need  to  be  built  on  principles 
of  community,  democracy  and  social  jus- 
tice. Certainly  we  cannot  reform  the 
schools  without  the  teachers’  support, 
ownership,  and  involvement  in  these 
changes.  As  the  Report  indicates,  we 
need  to  look  at  other  working  models 
from  professions  in  similar  fields  and 
examine  how  they  deal  with  the  concept 
of  partnership  and  apprenticeship,  a 
reciprocity  of  roles.  Most  important,  we 
need  to  work  in  dedicated  schools  con- 
cerned with  becoming  better  and  more 
professional  places  of  learning,  so  that 
our  young  teacher  candidates  have  mod- 
els for  their  future  classroom  cultures.  We 
who  work  in  the  university  will  have  to 
define  our  jobs  carefully,  but  we  are  part 
of  the  community,  part  of  the  support 
those  classrooms  require.  We  can’t  just 
visit  the  school  once  a year  “wearing  a 
good  suit”;  we  must  be  included  in  its 
very  life.  As  we  discuss  this  report,  teams 
of  teachers,  principals,  administrators, 
along  with  Faculty  of  Education  staff, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  present  student 


teachers  are  engaged  in  reading  the  appli- 
cations of  thousands  of  young  people  in 
order  to  select  850  to  be  admitted  to  our 
Faculty  next  year.  It  is  a daunting  task 
because  those  applications  represent 
thousands  of  voices  of  people  who  want 
to  be  in  our  schools,  who  want  to  work 
with  our  children. 

When  the  Commission  asks  for  teach- 
er recertification  every  five  years,  I rec- 
ognize that  they  want  to  ensure  that 
teachers  continue  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
techniques,  and  to  demonstrate  their 
growth  and  development,  and  I am  inter- 
ested in  how  we  as  a profession  can 
achieve  this.  Right  now,  we  have  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  teachers  taking 
courses  throughout  Ontario,  in  methodol- 
ogy and  theory  and  other  related  topics, 


Are  we  the  only 
profession  left  where 
promotion  means  out  of 
the  place  where  we  work, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the 
child,  the  “up  and  out” 
philosophy  of  success? 


but  we  want  to  see  our  profession  as  a 
whole  taking  part  in  educational  change. 
What  about  computer  networks  where 
teachers  are  talking  to  their  colleagues 
on  e-mail  and  Internet?  What  about 
courses  given  in  long-distance  modes, 
such  as  those  at  Simon  Fraser?  Can  we 
get  together  and  plan  dozens  and  dozens 
of  ways  of  helping  each  other  become 
inquirers  and  lifelong  learners?  How 
many  plans  can  we  invent  or  reinvent 
and  then  implement,  to  make  sure  that  as 
a profession  we  are  growing  in  our  com- 
passion, in  our  theory,  in  our  knowledge, 
and  in  our  practice?  How  can  we  contin- 
ue to  become  good  teachers?  How  do 
you  continue  growth  for  life?  Let  us 
remember,  as  Gordon  Wells  says,  that 
reflection  is  not  enough  by  itself.  To 
benefit  our  children  in  schools  our 
reflection  needs  to  lead  to  specific  plans 
for  change  that  are  put  into  action  and 
then  subjected  to  observation  and  further 
reflection.  We  want  school  improvement 
in  action.  It’s  this  ongoing  cycle  of 
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research  with  which  we  can  hope  to 
change  our  schools  from  within. 

Michael  Fullan  says  that  schools  will 
never  succeed  until  teachers,  individually 
and  collectively,  become  inquirers,  learn- 
ers, and  improvers,  as  a normal  part  of 
their  every  day  work.  Gordon  Wells  says 
that  we  must  change  schools  from  within 
by  creating  communities  of  inquiry. 
When  teachers  join  a community  of  prac- 
tice, and  work  with  others  who  have 
already  acquired  some  expertise,  when  the 
children  in  those  classrooms  are  involved 
and  see  themselves  as  learners  who  can 
look  at  themselves  learning,  when  the 
results  are  shared  with  colleagues  in 
forums  that  engender  supportive,  co-oper- 
ative interaction,  then  teachers  will  see 
themselves  as  learners  as  well,  and  the 
classrooms  will  be  the  centres  of  change. 

I look  around  at  my  own  good  for- 
tune. I have  access  to  a library  with  the 
best  materials  one  could  possibly  find  in 
education  today.  Thirty  journals  and 
periodicals  come  across  my  desk  month- 
ly and  I can  read,  select,  and  copy  those 
articles  that  will  help  me  in  my  work.  I 
have  opportunities  to  meet  with  educa- 
tors from  all  over  the  world  at  confer- 
ences, in  my  own  office,  and  on  e-mail.  I 
work  with  colleagues  at  OISE  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  that  are  authorities 
in  their  own  fields.  They  broaden  me, 
they  include  me  a team  member,  they 
push  me.  I observe  the  classroom  work 
of  professional,  dedicated  teachers.  I 
watch  student  teachers  struggling  to  turn 
theory  into  practice,  and  I work  with 
children  in  schools.  All  these  resources 
are  necessary  for  my  change  and  growth. 
How  will  we  go  about,  as  the  Report 
suggests,  making  all  of  our  teachers  feel 
and  act  as  professionals? 

The  Commissioners  have  placed  great 
emphasis  on  young  children’s  education, 
beginning  with  support  at  age  three.  As  a 
parent,  I relied  heavily  on  daycare.  My 
child  had  support  in  literacy  strength 
from  the  very  beginning  and  he  attended 
daycare  right  in  the  OISE  building,  where 
I go  to  work.  We  know  that  child  devel- 
opment requires  a concerted  community 
effort. 

A proverb  says,  “Hope  is  a tiny  thing 
with  feathers.”  Those  of  us  who  teach 
want  to  thank  this  Commission  for  its 
report  full  of  hope,  in  the  stories  they 
recount,  in  the  information  they  have 
uncovered,  and,  between  the  lines  of  its 
recommendations,  the  dream  of  better 
schools  for  our  young  people.  Of  course, 


the  opposite  of  hope  is  cynicism  and  in 
our  world  today,  this  mode  of  thinking  is 
far  too  prevalent.  It  is  a simple  escape  for 
those  of  us  in  education  to  assume  we 
can’t  change  a system,  that  nothing  will 
happen,  that  no  one  notices  us  in  the 
trenches.  But  this  report  breathes  life  into 
our  ongoing  discussion  on  the  future  of 
our  children’s  lives,  and  I,  as  a teacher 
and  parent,  am  heartened.  So  is  grandma. 

I will  end  where  I began,  a half  century 
ago,  50  years  of  school.  As  the  millenni- 
um approaches,  we  who  will  be  grandpar- 
ents, senior  citizens,  white-haired 
teachers,  having  lived  our  lives  in  school, 
trust  that  the  new  teachers  will  ask  to  hear 
our  stories  and  to  see  our  photo  albums  of 
what  life  was  like  in  the  last  century 
inside  the  classroom.  And  then,  all  of  us 
will  have  to  follow  the  bread  crumbs  of 
childhood  back  through  the  forest  to 
where  all  children  truly  live,  so  that  we 
can  remember  who  we  were,  once  upon  a 


VERONICA  LACEY 


Director,  North  York  Board  of  Education 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
has  produced  a truly  excellent  report. 
It  has  received  wide  acclaim  and  sup- 
port from  different  groups  because  it 
expresses  publicly  our  aspirations  for 
school  systems  and  what  is  best  about 
them.  We  are  at  a crossroads  in  Ontario 
education  now  at  least  partly  because  the 
report  elevates  our  spirits  to  what  is  pos- 
sible. It  has  very  carefully  documented 
what  works  in  schools  and  it  strikes  a 
nice  balance  between  important  polari- 
ties: between  autonomy  and  responsibili- 
ty, accountability  and  empowerment, 
between  practice  and  theory,  centralized 
and  de-centralized  power,  between  the 
personal  and  the  public,  action  and  reflec- 
tion, and  between  pressure  and  support. 


time,  everyone  in  this  room,  entering 
school,  letting  go  of  our  parent’s  hand, 
and  joining  society.  I have  borrowed  this 
hundred-year  old  skipping  rhyme  from 
Ireland: 

David  Booth  is  my  name, 

Canada’s  my  nation, 

Toronto  is  my  dwelling  place, 

And  school’s  my  occupation. 

I want  it  as  my  epitaph.  I have  been  in 
school  all  my  life  and  I recognize  the 
strength  this  report  will  give  teachers  in 
building  even  better  places  called  schools 
for  the  next  50  years. 
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What  it  does,  I believe,  is  to  pose  a very 
significant  paradigm  shift,  if  I may  use 
that  hackneyed  phrase,  and  that  is  to 
make  the  private  activity  of  teaching  and 
learning  into  a public  activity  again.  In 
Socratic  tradition,  teaching  and  learning 
took  place  in  the  marketplace,  in  front  of 
the  whole  community.  The  return  to  an 
understanding  that  what  goes  on  in  the 
schools  is  a matter  of  interest  to  everyone 
in  the  society  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
we  must  adopt. 

The  kind  of  rigor  that  the  Commis- 
sioners talk  about,  the  demand  for  disci- 
pline and  for  better  performance  from 
our  students  and  our  staff,  is  the  only 
way,  I think,  to  validate  what  they  are 
capable  of.  I was  pleased  to  present  the 
Report  to  my  own  Board  because  I was 
able  to  present  my  own  report  card  and 
say  to  people  in  my  jurisdiction  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  Many  of  the  issues 
that  appear  in  the  Report  are  issues  that 
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we  are  handling  in  our  own  jurisdiction 
and  to  have  them  reflected  in  this  docu- 
ment is  a sign  of  respect  and  recognition, 
and  I thank  the  Commissioners  for  that. 
Some  of  the  more  specific  issues  that  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  are: 

School/Community  Alliances 

Certainly  we  must  move  towards  the 
inclusion  of  parents,  the  larger  business 
community,  and  teachers  in  a de-central- 
ized  governance  model.  But  we  need  to 
look  critically  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Britain  where  they 
have  moved  towards  de-centralization 
because  they  wanted  to  empower  the 
community  and  the  school  staff.  Those 
experiences  suggest  that  where  you  do 
not  have  a larger  jurisdiction  such  as  a 
school  district  or  school  board  adopting 
the  policies  of  fairness  and  equity  you 
have  parents  wondering  what  to  do  about 
students  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
school  and  you  have  local  councils  that 
do  not  feel  any  compulsion  or  need  to 
accept  youngsters  into  the  system  who 
are  disabled,  or  disempowered,  or  prob- 
lematic. And  so  as  we  move  towards  this 
ideal  of  decentralization,  I caution  us  to 
look  for  the  balance  in  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
education  for  some  time  know  that  no 
model  works  and  no  extreme  of  the  pen- 
dulum works. 

The  Report’s  reference  to  children’s 
services  and  to  enabling  others  in  the 
community  to  take  over  the  part  of  teach- 
ers’ work  for  which  they  have  not  been 
trained  and  should  not  be  responsible  for 
delivering  is  tremendously  important. 
But  where  does  this  happen?  Where  does 
the  community  come  together  in  the 
school  setting  to  provide  the  services  that 
our  children  and  our  youth  need?  As  a 
learning  society,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  research  of  Dr.  Fraser  Mustard, 
especially  where  he  talks  about  young 
children  who  are  hungry  and  neglected 
and  who  suffer  from  ill  health  and  how 
they  fare  in  schools.  We  need  to  talk  not 
only  about  the  services  that  are  available 
in  the  community,  but  how  to  centralize 
those  services  in  the  school  setting  so 
that  children  come  to  them  through  one 
source.  We  have  students  in  our  schools 
who  are  dealing  with  ten  or  fifteen  pro- 
fessionals. They  go  from  social  worker 
to  other  custodians  to  doctors  to  lawyers 
— from  this  person  to  the  other  person. 
And  so  I challenge  us  to  identify  those 


models  that  are  working  and  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  replicated.  There  are 
instances  of  brilliance  in  our  communi- 
ties but  what  has  so  far  eluded  us  is  how 
to  generalize  from  those  best  practices, 
from  community  to  community. 

Starting  School  at  Age  Three 

Start  at  age  three?  Absolutely!  The 
research  in  the  United  States  says  to  us 
that  head  start  programs  work,  but  what 
happens  is  as  youngsters  move  from 
Head  Start  programs  to  the  junior  and 
intermediate  divisions  all  the  advantages 
they  have  gained  early  in  their  lives  are 
lost.  This  is  because  the  school  system  is 
generally  not  organized  to  continue  to 
support  youngsters.  All  that  learning  dis- 
sipates as  they  go  through  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  differentiation  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  becomes 
increasingly  pronounced.  But  this  is  not 
an  excuse  to  give  up  on  youngsters.  We 
know  that  in  the  most  horrific  environ- 
ments there  are  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems and  teachers  where  youngsters 
achieve,  and  I would  challenge  all  of  us 
to  say  that  we  have  as  high  expectations 
for  those  children  as  those  who  come  to 
us  with  tremendously  advantaged  back- 
grounds. 

College  of  Teachers 

I applaud  the  recommendations  on  teach- 
er education  that  appear  in  the  Report, 
particularly  the  two-year  program  that 
starts  with  a practical  apprenticeship  fol- 
lowed by  a theoretical  experience.  Cer- 
tainly re-certification  is  also  tremendous- 
ly important,  though  I don’t  know  about 
compulsory  staff  development  because  I 
haven’t  seen  it  work.  One  of  our  greatest 
challenges  as  a profession  is  not  to  deal 
with  the  outstanding  teachers  of  whom 
there  are  many  or  the  very  poor  teachers 
of  whom  there  are  few,  but  to  make  sure 
that  good  teachers  move  towards  excel- 
lence on  a regular  basis.  And  that  is  par- 
ticularly challenging  for  our  system. 
How  do  you  go  from  average  or  good 
performance  to  outstanding  perfor- 
mance? Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  pro- 
vide staff  development?  I’m  going  to  be 
fairly  hard-nosed  and  say  that  we  have  to 
move  from  an  era  of  entitlement  to  an 
era  of  private  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility. If  we  are  professionals  we  are 
responsible  for  taking  charge  of  our  pro- 
fessional development.  School  systems 


and  universities  and  the  government 
should  provide  opportunities,  but  the 
bottom  line,  for  me,  is  I’m  a professional 
because  I know  what  I need  and  I will 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  those  profes- 
sional needs  are  met. 

Information  Technology 

My  concern  is  that  information  technolo- 
gy will  make  a difference  between  those 
who  have  access  to  computers  and  those 
who  have  no  access.  Any  technology  can 
create  a state  of  technological  apartheid. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a Grade 
12  chemistry  assignment.  A third  of  the 
class  has  computers  and  are  able  to  get 
on  the  Internet  and  access  the  best  minds 
in  the  world,  compared  to  two-thirds  of 
the  students  who  have  no  access  to  com- 
puters and  who  have  to  rely  on  going  to 
the  library  for  their  information  or  have 
to  work  at  night  so  they  can  survive  eco- 
nomically. Tell  me  who  will  be  able  to 
compete  for  marks.  And  where  is  the 
equity  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  in 
all  of  that?  Education  is  a moral  activity, 
and  you  and  I are  responsible  for  under- 
standing the  implications  and  the  impact 
of  the  introduction  of  the  new  technolo- 
gy- 

Accountability 

Finally,  I’m  absolutely  certain  that  the 
issue  of  accountability  will  become 
increasingly  important  and  that  league 
tables  are  here,  not  because  we  like  them 
but  because  in  some  ways  we  have  failed 
to  pay  attention  to  what  our  public  is 
demanding  of  us.  And  so  I challenge  us 
to  find  a way  of  transmitting  information 
to  our  public  in  a way  that  is  suitable  to 
our  profession,  that  doesn’t  damage  chil- 
dren and  that  can  convey  an  idea  of  a 
caring,  learning  society.  This  is  not  a 
small  task,  because  what  this  report 
demands  of  us  in  changing  to  a learning 
society  is  cultural  change  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  If  we  really  want  to 
ensure  that  children  learn  and  are  curi- 
ous, we  have  to  learn  and  be  curious.  We 
will  be  judged  by  what  happens  from 
here  on  in.  We  have  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity because  this  report  has  brought  us 
together  as  a learning  community.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  that  we  can 
rise  to  the  challenge,  that  we  can  give 
some  meaning  to  these  words,  and  that 
we  can  deliver  a public  school  system 
that  this  province  deserves. 
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SECTION  2 


Early 

Childhood 

Education 


Commission  Highlights 
• 

Voluntary  full  day 
programs  for  3, 4 
and  5 year  olds 

• 

Emphasis  on  early 
literacy 


Government  Decisions 
• 

Phase  in  voluntary  full 
day  programs  for  4 
and  5 year  olds 

• 

Outcomes/curriculum 
for  JK  and  SK 
School  boards  to 
develop  early  literary 
programs 


Investing  in  Young 
Children  and  Families 

Is  Early  Childhood  Education  an 
Engine  or  Caboose? 


CARL  M.  CORTER 


Institute  of  Child  Study,  University  of  Toronto 


From  the  conception  to  the  birth  of  a 
child,  parents  in  Ontario  are  attended 
to,  and  supported  by,  a universal 
healthcare  system  and,  frequently,  by  pre- 
natal classes.  From  the  age  of  four,  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  are  supported  by  a 
universal  education  system.  But  between 
birth  and  age  four,  the  social  fabric  pro- 
vides a patchwork  of  support  arrange- 
ments, and  lots  of  families  fall  through, 
failing  to  deliver  children  who  are  ready 
to  learn  at  school  entry.  Partly  in  response 
to  this  need,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  made  its  most  daring  recom- 
mendations, calling  for  increased  atten- 
tion to  early  childhood  education  and 
earlier  school  entry.  This  bold  plan  push- 
es the  previously  almost  invisible  three- 
year  old  on  to  the  social  and  educational 
stage.  This  is  a major  accomplishment, 
because  if  you  think  about  it,  preschoolers 
aren’t  a big  ticket  in  our  age  of  informa- 
tion, media,  stakeholder  accountability, 
and  economic  concerns.  For  example, 
how  many  roles  are  there  for  preschoolers 
in  primetime  TV?  How  many  preschool- 
ers did  the  Royal  Commission  talk  to 
when  they  visited  shopping  malls  to  seek 
the  opinions  of  youth?  When  business 
leaders  think  about  the  quality  of  the 
work  force  pouring  out  of  the  end  of  the 
educational  pipeline,  how  often  do  they 
think  about  the  physical  health,  social 
adjustment,  and  minds  of  the  children 
entering  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline? 

Visibility  aside,  why  push  the  age  of 
school  entry  down  to  three?  For  parents 
of  preschoolers,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages, certainly  in  the  case  of  working 


parents  who  require  full-time  care.  For 
middle-class  homemaker  parents,  many 
of  whom  seek  out  nursery  or  regular  peer 
experiences  for  their  preschoolers,  the 
option  of  half-day  programs  will  also  be 
valuable.  For  parents  who  choose  not  to 
enter  their  children  early,  the  Commis- 
sion report  hints  at  other  forms  of  sup- 
port for  parenting.  Along  with  these 
advantages,  parents  are  also  able  to  bask 
at  least  momentarily  in  the  limelight  of 
the  Commission’s  recognition  of  the 
important  nurturance  and  stimulation 
they  provide  for  the  child  during  his  or 
her  time  at  home.  Societal  recognition  of 


The  Radwanski  report 
called  for  the  idea  in 
1987,  but  school  for 
three-year  olds  was 
actually  underway  a 
hundred  years  before. 


the  value  of  good  parenting  is  a rare 
commodity,  and  we  need  to  savour  this 
flavour  in  the  Commission’s  report. 

Clearly  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning’s  recommendations  are  a boost 
for  parents  of  preschoolers.  But  can  soci- 
ety afford  the  price  tag?  The  Commis- 
sion’s answer  is  that  early  education  will 
be  also  be  a boost  for  all  children,  partic- 
ularly disadvantaged  children,  as  they 
enter  school  and  thus  a boost  for  educa- 
tion and  society  in  general.  We  know 
that  crucial  language  experiences  are 
happening  or  not  happening  before 
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kindergarten.  We  know  that  some  chil- 
dren come  to  kindergarten  with  social 
histories  and  attitudes  which  signal  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  aggressive  or  violent 
for  years  to  come.  As  Dan  Keating 
points  out  in  his  remarks,  we  know  that 
purposeful,  structured  early  intervention, 
stimulation,  and  quality  care  can  reduce 
such  problems.  A reasonable  question  is, 
Why  not  target  intervention  to  the  disad- 
vantaged? Partly  because  there  are 
potential  advantages  for  all  children  and 
parents.  In  this  regard,  the  Commission 
cites  the  example  of  successful  universal 
schooling  for  three-year  olds  in  France. 
Maybe  another  reason  for  universality  is 
that  it  can  help  to  galvanize  society  in 
recognizing  the  benefits  of  acting  on  the 
needs  of  all  young  children  and  parents. 

Given  some  of  the  initial  reactions  to 
the  proposal  in  the  media  and  on  TVO’s 
electronic  education  forum,  it  might  be 
useful  to  recall  that  school  for  three-year 
olds  is  not  new  in  Ontario.  The  Commis- 
sion notes  that  the  Radwanski  report 
called  for  the  idea  in  1987,  but  school  for 
three-year  olds  was  actually  underway  a 
hundred  years  before.  The  1887  Ontario 
Education  Act  delegated  the  responsibili- 
ty of  establishing  kindergartens  for  three- 
to  five-year-old  children  to  school 
boards.  However,  kindergarten  was  cer- 
tainly not  universal  and  spread  very 
slowly  to  the  rural  areas  of  Ontario.  In 
the  1890s,  Hester  How,  the  first  female 
school  principal  in  Ontario,  was  allowing 
elementary  students  to  bring  their 
preschool  brothers  and  sisters  to  play  at 
the  back  of  the  classroom  when  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  family  did 
not  allow  for  parental  care  at  home  (Sta- 
pleford,  1989).  Just  as  school  for  three- 
year  olds  is  not  completely  new,  neither 
is  parent  participation  in  education.  Par- 
ent education  and  support  programs  have 
been  tried  here  and  there  for  much  of  this 
century.  Nevertheless,  to  make  these 
supports  effective  and  pervasive  requires 
a sense  of  societal  purpose  that  we  don’t 
currently  have.  Nothing  less  than  a grass- 
roots movement  akin  to  the  conscious- 
ness-raising around  ecology  or  child 
abuse  over  the  last  decade  or  so  would 
be  required  to  overcome  the  issue  of 
costs  in  general,  professional  rivalries, 
government  entanglements,  the  demo- 
graphics of  greater  numbers  of  pension- 
ers resistant  to  tax  increases  to  pay  for 
education  when  they  don’t  even  have 


children,  and  on  and  on.  It’s  important  to 
note  that  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens and  creches  for  young  children  in 
Ontario  a hundred  years  ago  blossomed 
in  a era  of  social  reform  which  placed 
child  welfare  at  the  top  of  the  social 
agenda  (see  Kieran,  1986,  for  an  interest- 
ing review). 

Having  applauded  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Learning  for  endorsing  the  value 
of  early  childhood  education  in  general 
and  for  a daring  leap  into  education  for 


A grassroots  movement 
akin  to  the  consciousness- 
raising  around  ecology 
or  child  abuse  would  be 
required  to  overcome 
the  issue  of  costs. 


three-year  olds,  I now  want  to  review 
some  of  the  points  of  caution. 

The  first  point  concerns  parents  and 
families.  Anything  in  this  initiative  which 
looks  or  acts  anti-family,  anti-parent,  will 
doom  the  approach,  both  politically  and 
practically.  Most  successful  early  educa- 
tion intervention  programs  involve  the 
parents  in  delivering,  and  even  in  con- 
structing, the  educational  goods.  Giving 
parents  political  clout  in  school  councils 
may  be  important  but  it  won’t  be  enough. 
For  example,  an  analysis  of  mandated 
parent  representation  on  school  councils 
among  the  School  Reform  movement  in 
the  US  found  that  parent  representation 
was  usually  ineffective  and  for  a variety 
of  reasons  (Fruchter,  Galletta,  & White, 
1993).  In  the  Royal  Commission’s  report, 
how  parents  should  be  involved,  beyond 
the  political  level,  is  not  spelled  out;  how 
this  is  worked  out,  at  the  level  of  early 
education  and  beyond,  will  be  crucial. 
How  will  working  parents  be  drawn  into 
the  daily  education  of  their  children  and 
the  workings  of  the  school?  How  will 
parents  who  choose  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  preschoolers  be  supported  by  min- 
istries of  government?  Information  pam- 
phlets on  effective  parenting  just  won’t 
do. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  need 
for  flexibility  and  experimentation  in 


ways  of  delivering  early  education  so 
that  it  fits  local  communities  and  con- 
texts. For  example,  let’s  assume  that 
there  are  disadvantaged  children  in  rural 
farming  areas  as  well  as  in  cities  and  that 
there  are  other  needs  which  would  be 
met  by  school  for  three-year  olds  in  these 
rural  areas  as  well.  Let’s  also  assume 
that  there  is  seasonal  need  for  childcare 
by  farmer-parents  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  months,  but  not  during 
the  winter.  Could  school  for  three-year 
olds,  and  other  young  children,  have  a 
winter  school  holiday  instead  of  a sum- 
mer holiday?  This  may  or  may  not  be 
something  farming  communities  would 
want,  but  could  this  kind  of  flexibility  be 
entertained? 

The  third  point  is  that  while  we’re 
talking  about  new  things,  there  is  a need 
for  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  new 
approaches.  I understand  that  pilot  pro- 
grams may  begin  this  fall  in  a number  of 
boards.  How  will  lessons  be  learned 
from  these  trials?  How  will  they  be  eval- 
uated? Will  someone  be  listening  to  the 
voices  of  young  children  as  well  as  the 
older  stakeholders? 

The  fourth  point  is  to  admit  there  are 
huge  practical  issues  to  be  dealt  with  in 
providing  school  for  three-year  olds. 
Some  of  these  were  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission itself.  Clearly  its  members  knew 
that  what  they  were  proposing  would  not 
be  easy.  As  a concrete  example,  do 
schools  have  the  kind  of  physical  space 
that  can  be  converted  into  areas  that  will 
support  the  needs  of  young  children? 
Even  more  important,  how  will  early 
education  be  staffed?  Who  will  train  the 
professionals  working  with  the  children? 
Happily  some  preliminary  work  has 
already  been  done  on  training  issues  for 
early  educators  by  at  least  two  Ontario 
groups,  the  Early  Childhood  Teacher 
Education  Consortium  (ECTEC)  and  the 
Teacher  Education  Council  of  Ontario 
(TECO).  TECO’s  report  proposed  a col- 
laborative approach,  combining  elements 
from  ECE  programs  in  the  community 
colleges,  university  undergraduate  cours- 
es, and  faculties  of  education.  Although 
this  approach  of  combining  existing  ele- 
ments makes  sense,  it  might  be  time  for 
an  even  more  fundamental  re-examina- 
tion  of  the  possibilities  for  professional 
training  and  staffing.  European  models, 
for  example  in  Germany  and  France,  are 
quite  different  (see  McMahan,  1992). 
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A fifth  concern  is  that  the  proposal  of 
school  for  three-year  olds  may  promise 
too  much  for  the  disadvantaged  children 
of  the  province.  As  the  analyses  of  Head 
Start  programs  in  the  US  show,  early 
intervention  can  definitely  get  children 
ready  for  school  but  it  can’t  inoculate 
them  against  damaging  environments  that 
persist  through  later  childhood  (Zigler  & 
Styfco,  1994).  In  this  light,  a sensible 
question  is.  Why  do  this  if  we’re  not 
simultaneously  addressing  other  prob- 
lems such  as  family  poverty?  The  answer 
is  that  this  is  a huge  first  step  and  that  it 
builds  on  the  universal  community  insti- 
tution of  the  school. 

Finally,  I believe  that  the  great  danger 
in  the  Commission’s  recommendation  of 
earlier  school  entry  is  that  the  furore  over 
this  leap  could  lead  to  neglect  of  the  sup- 
port and  improvement  of  Ontario’s  cur- 
rent kindergarten  classrooms  (see  Corter 
& Park,  1993).  Thus  the  issue  of  improv- 
ing professional  training  will  continue  to 
be  crucial  even  if  the  hope  of  earlier 
entry  is  postponed  or  discarded,  as  will 
the  need  to  bring  new  knowledge  about 


child  development  to  the  professional 
community.  Other  issues  will  also  con- 
tinue to  demand  attention  in  kinder- 
gartens. Among  these  are:  the  frequent 
isolation  of  kindergartens  in  the  school 
system;  the  relative  isolation  from  par- 
ents; the  need  to  connect  community 
goals  and  the  goals  of  the  kindergarten 
classroom;  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  recognition  of  the  educational  value 
of  kindergarten  among  the  public  and 
even  among  educators;  and  finally,  the 
need  to  preserve  the  high  level  of  care 
and  nurturance,  balanced  with  appropri- 
ate challenge,  currently  provided  in 
many  of  our  kindergartens.  Many  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cators are  already  working  very  hard  to 
accomplish  the  important  tasks  of  early 
education  which  the  Royal  Commission 
describes.  They  deserve  recognition  for 
this  important  work  and  support  in 
exploring  new  ways  of  caring  for  and 
educating  young  children  and  working 
with  their  parents. 

The  points  of  caution  listed  above  are 
not  meant  to  dampen  enthusiasm  for 


investing  in  young  children  and  families. 
They  are  simply  meant  to  gird  us  for 
some  of  the  realities  as  we  try  to  move 
forward  on  the  train  of  thought  provided 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning. 
And  if  we  don’t  move  early  childhood 
education  to  the  front  of  the  train?  We  all 
know  what’s  become  of  cabooses  . . . 
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One  of  the  most  important  and  contro- 
versial recommendations  of  Ontario’s 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning  is  the 
Commission’s  proposal  to  make  schooling 
available  for  three-year  olds.  The  Canadian 
Institute  for  Advanced  Research,  through 
its  programs  in  human  development  and 
population  health,  has  explored  many  of 


the  issues  pertinent  to  this  recommenda- 
tion (Keating,  1993;  Keating  & Mustard, 
1993).  On  the  basis  of  that  work,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  is  an  important  and  welcome 
initiative  but  one  whose  value  will  be  real- 
ized only  if  the  fundamental  developmen- 
tal needs  of  young  children  remain  in  the 
forefront  during  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendation (Keating,  in  press-a,  in 
press-c).  Two  broad  types  of  research  evi- 
dence are  central  for  understanding  the 
importance  of  this  initiative:  the  critical 
role  of  early  childhood  for  lifelong  devel- 
opment and  the  technological,  economic, 


and  social  changes  that  have  disrupted 
established  social  mechanisms  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  care. 

Early  Childhood  Is  a Critical 
Period  for  Lifelong  Development 

The  first  set  of  evidence  deals  with  early 
childhood  as  a critical  or  sensitive  phase 
of  development,  during  which  patterns  of 
perceiving,  knowing,  learning,  and  inter- 
acting with  others  are  laid  down,  with 
lifelong  consequences  (Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration, 1993;  Keating,  in  press-c;  Task 
Force  on  Human  Development,  1992). 
We  know  that  fundamental  patterns  of 
brain  structure  and  function  are  estab- 
lished in  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
and  these  patterns  are  shaped  by  the 
child’s  experience  during  these  critical 
periods. 

In  addition  to  the  biological  mecha- 
nisms, about  which  we  are  gaining  knowl- 
edge quite  rapidly,  we  also  have  evidence 
on  the  long-term  consequences  of  differ- 
ential quality  in  the  social  and  physical 
environment.  The  increased  risk  for  a 
range  of  behavioural  problems  attributable 
to  non-nurturing,  chaotic,  or  unstimulating 
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early  environments  is  substantial.  We  also 
know  that  for  high-risk  populations,  high- 
quality  interventions  can  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  a range  of  negative  life  outcomes. 
On  the  positive  side,  there  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  high-quality  social  environ- 
ments early  in  life  enhance  the  long-term 
prospects  for  good  health,  coping,  and 
competence  (Keating,  in  press-c;  Task 
Force  on  Human  Development,  1992). 
The  cumulative  weight  of  evidence  clearly 
identifies  early  childhood  as  a critical 
developmental  period,  with  lifelong  con- 
sequences. 

Social  and  Economic  Changes: 
Pressure  on  the  Care  of  Young 
Children 

The  second  type  of  evidence  addresses 
how  well  we  are  doing  as  a society  in 
providing  nurturing  caregiving  environ- 
ments for  young  children,  in  the  face  of 
the  dramatic  social,  technological,  and 
economic  changes  that  we  confront. 
Here,  the  evidence  is  sobering.  Many 
families  lack  the  fiscal  or  time  resources 
to  provide  the  quality  of  care  that  they 
would  choose  for  their  young  children. 
Many  of  them  require  alternative  care 
arrangements,  due  to  economic  and/or 
career  obligations. 

National  studies  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  just  children  of  poverty  who  are  at 
risk  in  this  regard;  the  stress  of  arranging 
stable  and  suitable  child  care  affects 
families  of  all  social  classes  and  back- 
grounds (Lero,  Goelman,  Pence,  Brock- 
man, & Nuttall,  1994;  Task  Force  on 
Human  Development,  1992). 

In  addition,  dramatic  changes  in  fami- 
ly constellation  have  compromised  some 
traditional  methods  of  providing  high- 
quality  care.  The  strains  on  single  par- 
ents and  the  dispersion  of  extended 
families  who  can  offer  a broader  base  of 
support  are  two  examples  of  these  trends. 
These  broad  social  and  economic 
changes  are  likely  to  accelerate  rather 
than  diminish,  and  thus  our  capacity  to 
sustain  or  renew  high-quality  supports 
for  child  development  will  remain  a 
challenge  for  the  foreseeable  future 
(Keating,  in  press-b;  Keating  & Mustard, 
1993). 

Many  families,  of  course,  remain  able 
to  provide  high-quality  care  either  direct- 
ly or  in  formal  or  informal  settings,  and 
it  is  important  to  recognize  their  contin- 
ued right  to  do  so.  The  existence  of  high- 
quality  care  in  the  public  domain  can 


only  add  to  our  societal  resources  for  this 
important  task. 

Research  Supports  an  Early 
Childhood  Initiative 

These  two  broad  conclusions  — early 
childhood  is  a critical  period  and  rapid 
social  change  is  reducing  our  ability  to 
provide  adequate  supports  for  develop- 
ment during  that  critical  period  — are 


National  studies  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  just 
children  of  poverty  who 
are  at  risk  in  this  regard; 
the  stress  of  arranging 
stable  and  suitable  child 
care  affects  families 
of  all  social  classes 
and  backgrounds. 


well  supported  by  the  scientific  litera- 
ture. Taken  together,  they  suggest  that  a 
new  initiative  in  this  area  is  both  timely 
and  well-supported  by  the  best  available 
research. 

Effective  Implementation  of 
the  Initiative 

A number  of  factors  are  central  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  this  initia- 
tive. Among  these  key  factors: 

1.  The  effort  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  conceptualized  as  sup- 
port for  healthy  and  competent  child 
development  rather  than  as  a reduced  age 
for  introducing  formal  academic  instruc- 
tion. Viewed  in  this  light,  we  should  seek 
to  design  experiences  that  research  evi- 
dence has  identified  as  fundamental  to 
optimal  development.  Both  basic  and 
applied  research  are  important  in  this 
design  process,  and  the  diverse  expertise 
available  from  many  sources  should  be 
welcomed  and  used.  In  all  cases,  howev- 
er, the  maintenance  of  a developmental 
perspective  is  essential  (Keating,  in 
press-c).  In  particular,  an  overly  narrow, 


academic  focus  at  this  age  range  would 
be  inappropriate. 

2.  This  initiative  needs  to  be  seen  as  a 
community-wide  effort  rather  than  as  the 
possession  of  a single  professional 
group,  ministry,  or  bureaucracy.  Co- 
operation and  co-ordination  of  these 
efforts  across  all  relevant  sectors  of  soci- 
ety are  essential  and  likely  to  work  best 
at  the  community  level  (Keating,  in 
press-b).  While  recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  aspirations  of  the  many 
talented  professionals  already  working  in 
this  field,  we  need  as  a society  to  ensure 
that  adversarial  positions  between  differ- 
ent groups  do  not  drive  this  agenda. 

3.  As  a community  initiative,  there  needs 
to  be  sufficient  scope  for  diverse 
arrangements  appropriate  to  each  com- 
munity. The  plan  for  a rural  school  board 
is  necessarily  different  from  the  one 
designed  to  work  in  Metro.  Differences 
among  communities  in  the  particular 
blend  of  professionals  and  volunteers, 
for  example,  should  be  anticipated.  In 
general,  it  is  crucial  not  to  confuse  the 
notion  of  universality  with  that  of  unifor- 
mity. 

4.  We  should  be  alert  to  creative  oppor- 
tunities to  engage  the  broader  communi- 
ty in  the  provision  of  child  care.  High 
school  students,  for  example,  could 
become  a rich  source  of  adult  help  in 
child  care,  through  co-operative  educa- 
tion or  community  service  programs. 
Tying  this  in  with  school  work  on  human 
development  or  family  studies  would 
amplify  society’s  future  nurturing  poten- 
tial. Similarly,  the  striking  success  of 
pilot  programs  to  obtain  volunteer  exper- 
tise from  older  citizens  should  be  noted 
and  included  in  the  implementation  plan- 
ning. 

5.  We  need  to  monitor  carefully  how  the 
initiative  is  working,  so  that  we  can 
make  adjustments  to  assure  the  highest 
possible  quality  in  all  circumstances.  We 
should  monitor  key  developmental  out- 
comes, as  well  as  user  or  provider  satis- 
faction. Another  key  criterion  should  be 
how  well  the  initiative  is  being  imple- 
mented in  terms  of  community  co-ordi- 
nation. This  is  an  important  opportunity 
to  renew  Canadian  society  for  the  next 
century  (O’Neill,  1994;  Putnam,  1992). 

6.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for,  and  little 
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against,  the  universal  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  there  is  the  solid  evi- 
dence that  difficulties  exist  in  providing 
high-quality  care  throughout  all  social 
classes,  not  just  those  that  might  be  tar- 
geted by  income  or  employment  criteria. 

Objections  to  the  Initiative  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 

A number  of  objections  have  been  raised 
in  response  to  the  Royal  Commission’s 
initiative,  and  it  is  important  to  examine 
them  thoughtfully. 

1.  “It  costs  too  much.”  Certainly  addi- 
tional debate  on  where  the  resources  may 
come  from  for  this  important  initiative 
will  go  on  for  some  time.  The  Commis- 
sion has  identified  some  possible 
sources,  and  others  have  argued  that  a 
deployment  of  current  resources  may 
well  be  adequate  to  support  the  initiative. 

In  any  cost/benefit  analysis,  however, 
the  benefit  side  of  the  equation  is  equally 
important.  Regarding  this  initiative,  two 
types  of  benefits  are  substantial.  One  lies 
in  the  savings  on  special  services  not 
needed  later  in  development,  among 
those  high-risk  children  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a high-quality  early  inter- 
vention. These  appear  to  be  quite  large  in 
some  cases. 

A second  benefit  lies  in  the  increased 
potential  for  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity that  lies  in  the  development  of 
broader  population  competence,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  knowledge-driven 
economies. 

2.  “Being  stuck  in  school  is  wrong  for 
three-year-olds;  they  should  be  out  play- 


ing.” As  noted  above,  if  we  have  a tradi- 
tional classroom  model  applied  to  early 
education,  this  would  be  a concern.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  these  programs  func- 
tion as  high-quality  child  development 
centres  which  attend  to  the  full  range  of 
developmental  needs. 

3.  “Families  should  make  their  own 
arrangements;  this  just  isn’t  a legitimate 
public  concern.”  The  evidence  on  where 
many  young  children  actually  receive 
care  suggests  that  many  families,  in  all 
social  classes,  are  unable  to  provide 
high-quality  care  due  to  work  and/or 
school  schedules,  the  economic  necessity 
of  two  parents,  or  a single  parent,  work- 
ing, and  other  factors  (Ross,  1993). 

There  is  a legitimate  public  interest  in 
supporting  early  child  development, 
because  of  its  strong  links  to  subsequent 
population  health  and  competence. 
Blaming  families  for  having  to  cope  with 
stress  is  not  only  inappropriate  but  fails 
to  address  the  core  problem  of  how  we 
can  ensure  high-quality  arrangements  for 
all  of  society’s  children. 

4.  “Children  should  not  be  forced  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  school  so  young.” 
Indeed,  they  should  not,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  recommendations  or  the 
public  discussion  to  indicate  any  inten- 
tion to  move  to  compulsory  participa- 
tion. 

5.  “Some  families  will  take  advantage  of 
the  system  as  free  baby-sitting.”  Although 
this  may  indeed  occur,  we  need  to  focus 
on  the  developmental  needs  of  the  young 
children  in  such  settings.  As  a society,  we 
all  benefit  from  attending  to  the  needs  of 


healthy  and  competent  development  and 
we  all  suffer  the  consequences  when 
those  needs  are  not  met. 

Conclusion 

The  research  evidence  suggests  that  the 
early  childhood  initiative  is  valuable  and 
timely.  In  the  implementation  of  the  ini- 
tiative, key  developmental  factors  must 
remain  paramount.  We  will  need  to  learn 
as  we  proceed,  which  is,  in  fact,  a hall- 
mark of  the  learning  society  (Keating, 
1995). 
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Supporting  Healthy 
Child  Development 

The  Need  for  Community  Connections 


JANE  E.  FITZGERALD 


Manager,  Children  and  Youth  Project 
Premier’s  Council 

The  synergy  between  the  work  we 
have  been  involved  in  at  the  Pre- 
mier’s Council1  in  the  creation  of  our 
report,  Yours,  Mine  and  Ours:  Ontario’s 
Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s report  For  the  Love  of  Learning 
may  be  a surprise  to  some,  but  to  me  it  is 
a sign  that  perhaps  we  are  starting  to  get  it 
right.  We  are  starting  to  view  children 
within  all  of  the  environments  in  which 
they  interact,  and  at  last,  we  are  bringing 
together  all  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  of 
what  children  need  in  order  to  learn  and 
develop  fully. 

A major  project  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  over  the  last  three  years  has  dealt 
with  healthy  child  development.  We  have 
asked  ourselves,  of  all  that  we  could  do  to 
support  healthy  child  development  and 
the  raising  of  the  next  generation,  what 
are  the  most  important  things  to  do? 
What  can  we  do  that  is  amenable  to 
public  policy  influence?  Who  needs  to  be 
involved?  Can  we  measure  our  results? 

In  our  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  questions,  we  realized  we  could  not 
adequately  address  them  without  a con- 
sideration of  the  school  environment  and 
the  role  it  plays  in  supporting  and  pro- 
moting the  healthy  development  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  And  so  even  though  the 
mandates,  or  starting  points,  of  the 
Council  and  the  Royal  Commission  are 
different,  I think  our  independent  pro- 
cesses have  led  us  to  the  inter-connec- 
tions that  exist.  In  asking  what  all  kids 
need  for  healthy  development  and  what 
all  kids  need  to  learn,  we  find  our  com- 
mon ground. 

The  Commission  discovered,  as  we 
did,  that  when  you  put  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  their  healthy  development  at 


the  centre  of  the  discussion,  it  becomes 
clear  that  we  are  not  using  the  resources 
we  currently  have  to  best  effect,  nor  have 
we  tapped  into  all  that  we  could  be 
using.  The  Commission  concluded,  as 
we  did,  that  no  one  sector  can  do  it  all,  or 
for  that  matter,  even  do  its  own  job  well, 
without  the  support  of  all  the  other  play- 
ers and  service  systems  in  a child’s  life. 
The  connections  between  home  and 
school,  between  the  systems  of  support 
within  the  community  (the  health,  social 
service,  and  recreation  systems),  and  the 
inter-connections  between  the  policies 
and  funding  practices  of  the  various  min- 
istries must  be  brought  together. 

The  recommendations  of  both  reports 


The  Commission 
concluded,  as  we  did, 
that  no  one  sector  can 
do  it  all,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  do  its  own  job  well, 
without  the  support  of  all 
the  other  players. 


reinforce  one  another,  and  their  impact 
will  be  cumulative.  We  know  we  must 
start  early  — from  before  birth  and 
onward  — to  promote  health  and  we 
know  we  must  support  and  nurture 
healthy  development  all  through  the  tran- 
sitions into  adulthood.  Our  approach  to 
healthy  development  must  no  longer  be 
fragmented  by  barriers  among  service 
systems,  schools,  and  other  community 
institutions.  Communities  must  come 
together  differently  — as  whole  commu- 
nities for  whole  children  rather  than  as  a 


series  of  interest  groups  — if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  common  goal.  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  we  have  called  “com- 
munity connections”  that  can  make  the 
difference.  In  its  report,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission has  suggested  processes  and 
mechanisms  for  achieving  such  commu- 
nity connections. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  specif- 
ic recommendations,  I want  to  comment 
on  the  significant  impact  broader  consul- 
tation had  in  both  reports.  It  may  explain 
why  there  has  been  a resonance,  a sense 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  others  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  We  found,  as 
did  the  Commission,  that  by  and  large  all 
parents  hold  a common  aspiration  for 
their  children  and  that  their  dream  is  not 
a limited  one,  but  is  inclusive  of  good 
health,  strong  relationships,  a sense  of 
belonging,  and  doing  well  in  school.  For 
this  aspiration  to  be  realized,  all  of  us  — 
communities,  schools,  business,  parents, 
and  others  — will  have  to  be  involved. 

Readiness  Program 

First,  despite  some  of  the  media  hype  in 
portraying  this  as  “three-year  olds  going 
to  school”  and  all  of  the  images  that  this 
implies,  including  “detentions  for  nap- 
ping,” what  this  recommendation  reflects 
is  our  understanding  of  the  value  that 
good,  early  school-readiness  programs 
have  in  the  overall  development  of  chil- 
dren, including  their  ultimate  success  as 
adults. 

Currently,  70  percent  of  all  preschool 
children  in  the  province  are  in  non- 
parental  care  arrangements.  Some  are 
already  in  excellent  preschool  programs. 
But  not  enough,  and  not  necessarily  the 
children  with  the  greatest  need. 

This  recommendation  echoes  our  call 
in  Yours,  Mine  and  Ours  for  a range  of 
quality  child  care  and  early  childhood 
education  services  to  be  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  every  community 
across  the  province. 

But  we  are  not  starting  from  scratch! 
Building  on  what  currently  exists  for 
preschoolers,  we  must  identify  those 
communities  most  in  need  and  remove 
the  unnecessary  barriers  between  early 
childhood  educators,  service  providers, 
and  schools.  This  can  only  be  done  from 
the  premise  that  all  of  us  can  learn  from 
the  experiences  and  training  of  others 
involved  in  providing  support  and  educa- 
tion to  children.  I believe  that  much  can 
be  done  to  develop  a comprehensive  net- 
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work  that  ties  child  care,  parent-support 
programs,  preschool  programs,  and 
kindergarten  programs  together  in  a con- 
tinuum of  services. 

Achieving  this  will  require  that  all 
four  engines  discussed  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s  Report  — early  childhood, 
involvement  with  communities,  teacher 
education,  and  technology  — work 
together.  It  will  also  mean  that  imple- 
mentation, the  mix  of  professionals,  and 
the  sites  for  service  will  vary  from  com- 
munity to  community  depending  on  the 
local  partnerships  and  resource  base. 

Using  what  we  already  have  as  a 
starting  point  — and  asking  what  makes 
sense  for  the  kids  and  how  their  day  is 
arranged  — we  will  discover  new  ways 
of  working  together  that  can  be  tried  and 
tested. 

At  the  community  level,  alliances 
between  schools  and  the  current  set  of 
early  child  supports  will  need  to  be  made. 
At  the  provincial  level,  flexibility,  cross- 
ministry collaboration,  and  the  removing 
of  regulatory  barriers  will  be  needed. 

Community  Councils 

In  Yours,  Mine  and  Ours,  we  called  for 
“schools  for  the  community.”  This 
essentially  was  a call  to  bring  together 
the  resources  available  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood and  community  to  address  the 
non-academic  areas  of  children’s  lives.  It 
was  a recognition  that  while  it  is  good 
that  we  have  a collective  concern  for  the 
hours  a child  is  in  school,  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  a child  is  engaged  in  an  edu- 
cational activity,  this  must  be  expanded 
to  include  a concern  for  those  non-aca- 
demic times.  We  need  to  consider  those 
before-  and  after-school  hours,  those 
months  when  a child  is  not  in  school. 
And  that  concern  must  be  borne  by  the 
whole  community,  not  just  by  the  school 
or  the  parents  alone. 

We  envisioned  before-  and  after- 
school programs,  counselling  and  mentor- 
ing programs  on  site,  recreation  programs 
taking  place  in  schools  all  year  for  all  kids 
— that  schools  would  truly  be  a resource 
and  a focal  point  of  communities. 

To  make  this  work  — without  frustrat- 
ing parents,  teachers,  and  local  service 
providers  — there  must  be  “mirroring 
efforts”  and  mechanisms  put  in  place  at 
the  provincial  level  to  address  the  policy 
implications,  funding  barriers,  and  integra- 
tion issues  that  will  emerge  as  innovative, 
cross-sectoral  approaches  are  identified. 


But  we  should  not  underestimate  what 
this  “re-engineering  of  the  community” 
entails.  It  involves  a sharing  of  decision 
making  and  of  power.  The  good  news  is 
that  many  communities  have  already 
undertaken  the  challenge,  often  in  spite 
of  current  regulations  and  policies.  What 
is  needed  is  the  same  effort  at  all  levels. 

The  community  councils  called  for  in 
the  Commission  Report  are  a mechanism 
for  bringing  community  members,  par- 
ents, youth,  teachers,  and  others  together 
to  consider  all  parts  of  a child’s  day  and 
to  broker  all  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity in  supporting  the  role  of  the  school 
and  of  parents. 

Service  Requirement 

As  just  discussed,  one  of  the  themes  of 
the  Royal  Commission  Report  is  to  bring 
the  community  and  all  of  its  resources 
into  the  school.  By  requiring  students  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  the  Commission  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  also  need  to  bring  the 
school  out  into  the  community.  Building 
communities,  forming  relationships,  and 
ensuring  a sense  of  belonging  are  part  of 
what  we  all  need  for  health. 

Acting  on  this  recommendation  will 
do  a lot  to  foster  the  skills  — both  social 
as  well  as  employment  — needed  by  all 
young  people.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  citizenship  skills  and 
will  reinforce  our  common  obligations  as 
members  of  a community  to  be  involved, 
to  give  something  back,  to  help  others. 

I want  to  end  where  I began  — with  a 
focus  on  community  connections  and  an 
understanding  that  for  teachers  and  the 
school  system  to  accomplish  their  prima- 
ry mandate  for  learning,  and  for  parents 
and  the  community  to  accomplish  our 
collective  mandate  for  healthy,  connect- 
ed, and  productive  citizens,  we  need  to 
bring  all  of  our  resources  together  by 
building  the  bridges  required.  I believe 
we  can  do  this  if  at  all  levels  we  put  the 
healthy  development  of  our  children  and 
youth  at  the  centre  and  work  out  from 
there. 


NOTE 

1.  The  Premier’s  Council  was  a non-partisan,  advi- 
sory body  to  Government,  chaired  by  the  Premier, 
whose  membership  consisted  of  cabinet  ministers, 
academics,  teachers,  business  leaders,  and  others. 
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SECTION  3 


and 

Community 

Involvement 


Commission  Highlights 

• 

School-community 
councils  to  link  school  to 
community  more  closely 
(including  strengthening 
parent  involvement  with 
own  children’s  learning) 
• 

Statements  of  parents’ 
rights  and  students’ 
rights 


Government  Decisions 
• 

Parents-majority  school 
councils  to  advise  on 
school-related  issues 

• 

Statements  of  parents’ 
rights  and  students’ 
rights  to  be  developed 


“What’s  Love  Got  to 
Do  With  It?” 


The  Commission’s  Approach  to 
Community  Education 


KARI  DEHLI 


Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology  in  Education,  OISE 


In  a lengthy  discussion  on  parents  and 
community,  the  Commission  desig- 
nates “community  education”  as  the 
first  of  its  four  engines  of  growth.  The 
Report  insists  that  there  is  a need  for 
greater  collaboration  among  schools, 
families,  and  communities.  Teachers  and 
principals  are  advised  to  take  cultural 
and  religious  diversity,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  family  hardships,  into  account 
in  their  work  with  children  and  to  think 
of  parents  as  partners  in  children’s  learn- 
ing. We  find  discussions  of  parenting 
skills,  communication,  accountability 
and  shared  responsibility,  and  a thought- 
ful review  of  some  of  the  literature  that 
links  parental  support  of  children’s  learn- 
ing to  their  school  achievement. 

Much  of  this  discussion  is  interesting 
and  it  puts  forward  some  good  argu- 
ments for  more  collaboration  among 
schools,  families,  and  communities.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  also  some  missing 
elements  and  some  worrisome  implica- 
tions in  light  of  current  attempts  to 
reduce  public  sector  spending.  With  the 
exception  of  the  important  proposals  to 
offer  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams from  age  three  onwards,  the  dis- 
cussion on  parenting  and  community  is 
translated  into  only  a few  recommenda- 
tions that  seem  either  confusing  or  super- 
ficial.1 Most  important,  there  is  no 
serious  discussion  of  the  power  relations 
that  pervade  and  divide  schools,  families, 
communities,  and  the  wider  society. 

While  the  Report  does  attend  to  the 
effects  of  inequality,  poverty,  racism,  and 


sexism  on  children  and  families,  these  are 
seen  as  forces  external  to  schooling,  as 
forces  and  changes  to  which  schools  must 
adjust  or  for  which  they  must  compen- 
sate. The  Report  does  not  seriously  exam- 
ine how  schools  themselves,  despite  the 
good  intentions  of  many  teachers,  partici- 
pate in  reproducing  power  relations  and 
maintaining  social  inequality.  Its  discus- 
sion of  initiatives  to  address  equity  in 
schools  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  taken  up  as 
a matter  of  communication,  accommoda- 
tion, and  inclusion,  while  questions  of 
power  are  barely  touched  upon.  Further- 
more, by  grouping  together  the  concerns 
of  “religious  minorities,”  “language, 
ethno-cultural,  and  racial  minorities,”  the 
Report  is  unable  to  focus  in  any  substan- 
tive and  constructive  way  on  how  differ- 
ent forms  of  inequity  are  produced  and 
particularly  on  how  schools  perpetuate 
systemic  racism. 

In  this  context,  the  recommendations 
about  community  education  reiterate  a 
nostalgic  yearning  for  local  harmony 
found  in  many  previous  reports.  At  worst, 
the  recommendations  around  parent 
involvement,  participation,  and  school- 
community  councils  (see  recommen- 
dations 4,  108-114,  139,  141,  142, 
150-153)  comprise  a significant  setback 
compared  to  policies  and  practices 
already  implemented  in  some  boards  and 
schools.  For  example,  there  are  several 
recommendations  that  would  devolve 
decision  making  from  elected  school 
boards  to  appointed  school  principals,  but 
little  that  would  allow  a broad  range  of 
parents  — and  not  just  those  in  two-par- 
ent, middle-class,  and  single-income  fam- 
ilies — to  have  a voice  in  school  deci- 
sion-making. Those  community  groups 
and  teachers  who  for  many  years  have 
argued  for  more  local,  democratic  deci- 
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sion-making  in  schools,  for  greater  equi- 
ty, and  for  the  empowerment  of  class- 
room teachers,  students,  and  parents  must 
be  disappointed  with  what  they  are 
offered  here.  If  anyone  is  being  “empow- 
ered” in  these  recommendations,  it  is  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training, 
which  will  gain  far  greater  powers  in  cur- 
riculum and  standard  setting,  and  local 
school  principals,  who  will  gain  greater 
powers  over  school  budgeting.  In  addi- 
tion, within  the  guise  of  community- 
school  councils,  partnerships,  account- 
ability, and  community  education,  private 
corporations  and  middle-class  parents 
will  be  provided  with  wider  avenues  to 
influence  schooling. 

Parenting  and  Early 
Childhood  Education 

The  Report  has  many  interesting  things 
to  say  about  parents  and  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  children’s  learning. 
The  Commission  recognizes  that  pover- 
ty, racism,  sexism,  and  violence  consti- 
tute persistent  barriers  to  health, 
well-being,  and  educational  achievement 
and  equity  for  many  children  and  adults. 
They  argue  that  school  reforms  will  have 
minimal  effect  as  long  as  these  condi- 
tions persist.  None  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  early 
childhood  education  proposals,  speaks 
directly  to  these  broader  issues,  however. 
Rather  the  focus  seems  to  be  on  teaching 
parents  how  to  be  better  parents  by  pro- 
viding them  with  informative  brochures 
and  videos,  and  on  finding  ways  to  get 
parents  to  become  more  involved  in  edu- 
cational activities,  at  home  and  in  the 
school.  The  Commissioners  outline  a 
vision  of  children  as  learners  from  birth 
to  adulthood  and  they  redefine  parenting 
as  a form  of  pedagogy,  focussed  on  what 
they  call  “curriculum  of  the  home”  or 
“school  readiness.”  The  idea  here  seems 
to  be  that  parents  should  frame  their 
interactions  with  children  in  relation  to 
school  learning  and  school  behaviour, 
long  before  they  actually  enter  that  insti- 
tution. While  children  are  entitled  to 
good  parenting,  I wonder  about  the  wis- 
dom of  holding  up  adjustment  to  the  pri- 
orities and  social  relations  of  schools  as 
the  ultimate  measure  of  good  parenting. 

The  proposal  for  an  optional  early 
childhood  education  program  beginning 
at  age  three  is  framed  in  terms  of  “school 
readiness.”  Indeed,  the  Commissioners 
propose  that  a separate  set  of  curricula, 


learning  outcomes,  and  assessment 
strategies  be  developed  for  use  with  the 
three-  to  five-year  olds  in  these  pro- 
grams. Again,  I am  puzzled  about  the 
implications  of  orienting  young  children 
so  strongly  towards  later  adaptation  to 
school  learning  and  school  behaviour. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  the  rec- 
ommendations for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation could  be  a real  benefit,  not  just  for 
children  but  for  parents,  especially  work- 
ing mothers.  But  there  could  also  be 
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many  obstacles.  Staffing  could  become  a 
major  hurdle,  since  there  are  two  groups 
of  differently  trained  and  paid  workers 
who  now  work  as  educators  of  young 
children.  Both  groups  have  good  qualifi- 
cations, but  while  ECE-trained  staff 
working  in  childcare  centres  are  paid 
close  to  the  minimum  wage,  JK-primary 
teachers  with  teaching  certificates  are  on 
the  teachers’  salary  grid,  represented  by 
a teachers’  union.  The  language  in  the 
report  suggests  that  ECE  programs  and 
workers  with  ECE  certificates  will 
“phase  in”  as  junior  kindergarten-prima- 
ry programs  “phase  out.”  Would  these 
two  groups  of  staff  work  together  in  the 
same  programs,  with  one  group  supervis- 
ing and  administering  the  other?  If  and 
when  early  childhood  education  is  made 
available  to  three-year  olds  in  schools 
where  local  principals  manage  tight  bud- 
gets, will  they  be  able  to  allocate  funds 
and  compose  the  staff  of  their  ECE  pro- 
grams as  they  see  fit?  Beyond  general 
statements  about  how  schools  will 
require  “differential  staffing”  models,  the 
Report  provides  few  clues  about  how  to 
resolve  these  difficult  issues. 

The  Report  draws  on  research  which 
concludes  that  “good  parenting”  can 
make  a critical  difference  in  children’s 


success  in  school.  The  Commissioners 
recommend  strategies  that  are  meant  to 
improve  parents’  ability  to  take  an  active 
and  productive  part  in  children’s  learn- 
ing, from  birth  onwards.  In  this  regard, 
they  support  two  views  that  have  become 
a kind  of  common  sense  among  educa- 
tors and  some  policy-makers:  “parents 
make  the  difference”  and  “children 
require  partnerships  in  learning.”  The 
Report  emphasizes  those  types  of  activi- 
ties where  parents/guardians  take  part  in, 
support,  and  reinforce  the  work  of  teach- 
ers. Reading  with  children  and  following 
up  on  homework  are  mentioned  as  exam- 
ples of  useful  and  positive  involvement. 

There  is  indeed  much  research  that 
demonstrates  connections  between 
“good”  parenting  and  school  achieve- 
ment. However,  this  research  also  sug- 
gests that  a wide  range  of  factors 
influence  parenting,  and  that  good  par- 
enting is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  any  kind  of 
panacea  to  children’s  school  success,  nor 
do  researchers  agree  on  what  counts  as 
good  parenting  or  how  to  evaluate  it. 
More  problematic,  much  of  the  research 
and  much  school  practice  take  for  grant- 
ed that  heterosexual,  two-parent,  middle- 
class,  and  nuclear  family-forms  provide 
the  “best”  environment  for  children. 
Many  parenting  programs  aim  to  emulate 
such  environments  or  to  compensate  for 
the  supposed  “lack”  in  families  that  do 
not  “fit”  this  norm  (for  critical  reviews  of 
literature,  see  Dehli  & Januario,  1994; 
Polakow,  1993). 

It  is  not  wrong  to  offer  assistance  to 
people  who  want  to  become  better  par- 
ents. But  I do  worry  about  the  class,  gen- 
der, racial  and  cultural  assumptions  that 
are  often  embedded  in  discussions  about 
parenting  and  school  achievement  among 
educators  and  policy-makers.  In  this 
Report,  I wonder  about  the  slide  from  an 
initial  recognition  of  structural  inequality 
and  poverty  to  recommendations  that  seek 
to  “educate”  and  inform  parents.  This 
slide  has  at  least  two  important  effects.  It 
diverts  attention  from  improving  the  con- 
ditions in  which  parents  parent  and  teach- 
ers teach,  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  leads  the 
Commissioners  to  argue  for  an  advisory 
model  of  parental  participation  in  school 
decision-making,  on  the  other.  The 
emphasis  on  individual  parental  education 
and  involvement  suggests,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, that  parents  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble when  children  do  not  do  well  in 
school.  Black  and  Portuguese  parents  in 
Toronto  have  encountered  this  position 
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over  the  years,  as  they  have  asked  why 
schools  continue  to  fail  their  children. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  parents  are  less  “involved”  or  con- 
cerned about  education  as  those  in  other 
communities. 

I do  think  that  the  Royal  Commission 
is  genuinely  concerned  with  poverty  and 
inequality.  However,  their  discussions 
about  parenting  and  shared  responsibility 
are  conducted  in  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal context  where  governments  seem 
more  concerned  with  deficits  than  with 
unemployment  and  poverty,  and  where  a 
moral  panic  is  being  created  about  the 
supposed  disintegration  of  “the  family,” 
the  lack  of  discipline  and  respect  for 
authority  among  young  people,  and  so  on. 
The  problem  is  not  in  the  Commissioners’ 
intentions  but  in  the  wider  context  in 
which  well-meaning  recommendations 
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about  “shared  responsibility”  between 
parents,  communities,  and  schools  are 
being  read  and  acted  upon.  They  could 
become  an  excuse  for  blaming  parents  in 
general  and  families  who  live  in  difficult 
material  and  social  conditions  in  particu- 
lar. Moreover,  and  this  does  seem  to  be 
the  Commissioners’  intention,  their  pro- 
posals accept  and  seek  to  accommodate 
schools  to  the  “reality”  of  cuts  to  public- 
sector  spending,  by  encouraging  greater 
use  of  volunteers  and  better  co-ordination 
between  schools  and  the  so-called  volun- 
tary social  service  and  health  sector. 

I want  to  mention  one  example  to 
suggest  how  quickly  and  easily  public 
debates  about  connections  between  par- 
enting and  schooling  can  slide  into  talk 
coded  in  terms  of  race,  ethnicity,  and 
class,  even  when  speakers  have  good 
intentions.  Gerald  Caplan  spoke  on  the 
first  panel  of  the  OISE/UT  Forum  Series 


on  the  Commission’s  Vision  of  Educa- 
tion. While  lauding  families  where  chil- 
dren and  parents  read  together,  where 
conflicts  are  reasoned  out,  where  chil- 
dren and  adults  learn  to  take  responsibili- 
ty as  individuals,  he,  in  quick  succession, 
moved  from  a lament  about  families  that 
do  not  provide  such  home  environments, 
who  aren’t  sufficiently  interested  and 
supportive  of  children’s  learning,  and 
who  are  (I  quote)  “speakers  of  another 
language.”  All  in  the  same  sentence.  Are 
we  to  take  from  this  that  Mr.  Caplan 
believes  that  minorities  who  do  not 
speak  English  or  French  are  inadequate 
parents  and  disinterested  in  children’s 
schooling?  I hope  not. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  is  not 
unique.  Historical  and  contemporary 
research  shows  that  such  views  are 
depressingly  endemic  to  North  American 
education  policy  and  school  systems.  In 
practice,  what  it  says  is  that  if  only 
“those  families”  — and  implicitly  “those 
women”  — would  improve  their  parent- 
ing and  home  environments,  teachers 
wouldn’t  have  to  deal  with  so  many  chil- 
dren who  aren’t  “ready”  for  school,  nor 
would  they  have  to  tackle  so  many 
“extra”  social  problems  that  deviate  from 
the  central  mission  of  the  school,  namely 
academic  learning.  This  is  very  danger- 
ous talk.  It  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  slides 
into  victim-blaming,  away  from  collabo- 
rative efforts  and  shared  decision-mak- 
ing about  children’s  education. 

Parental  Participation  in  School 
Decision-Making 

The  second  consequence  of  favouring 
individual  partnerships  with  parents  is  a 
form  of  school-community  council  along 
the  lines  of  a co-ordinated  social  service 
model:  an  advisory  council  selected  by 
local  principals.  These  councils  will 
include  not  only  parents,  but  members  of 
local  organizations  and  businesses  as 
well;  a model  that  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  school  governing  bodies  introduced 
by  the  Tories  in  England  and  Wales. 
Rather  than  meaningful  local  democracy, 
where  parents,  students,  and  classroom 
teachers  could  have  a real  input, 
researchers  in  England  have  shown  that 
such  councils  tend  to  privilege  white, 
middle-class,  and  professional  partici- 
pants, and  that  the  knowledge  of  male 
business  representatives  is  valued  while 
women’s  knowledge  as  mothers  and 
childcare  workers  is  ignored  (Brehony  & 


Deem,  1995;  Troyna,  1994).  If  schools  in 
Ontario  move  closer  to  a site-based  sys- 
tem of  management  — and  if  local 
school  councils  are  meant  to  carry  out 
monitoring  functions  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic and  fiscal  “performance”  — then  I 
fear  that  these  councils  will  move  even 
further  from  any  democratic  aim  the 
Commissioners  may  hold. 

For  the  Love  of  Learning  discusses 
parental  involvement  in  the  context  of 
children’s  school  achievement.  The  Com- 
missioners are  cautious  about  collective, 
democratic,  and  empowering  models  of 
shared  decision-making  with  parents. 
They  hesitate  about  providing  real  power 
to  these  councils  because  they  cannot  find 
any  research  that  “proves”  its  benefits  on 
children’s  learning.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  direct 
“results”  from  shared,  democratic  deci- 
sion-making in  terms  of  children’s  school 
performance.  Most  schools  in  North 
America  are  run  in  a hierarchical  manner. 
In  some  instances  (for  example  in  Chica- 
go) initiatives  to  “empower”  parents  have 
been  introduced  in  contexts  of  conflict 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tors and  teachers,  often  fuelled  by  institu- 
tional racism  and  classism  and  years  of 
exclusion  and  discrimination.  Moreover, 
as  was  the  case  in  Chicago,  the  move  to 
grant  parents  a substantive  voice  in  deci- 
sion making  was  made  at  a time  when  the 
school  system  there  was  virtually 
bankrupt,  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally (Hess,  1992).  To  expect  immediate 
results  in  terms  of  school  achievement 
seems  unrealistic  at  best.  Moreover,  the 
search  for  measurable  effects  on  student 
outcomes  from  parent  participation  in 
decision  making  rings  a little  hollow 
when  the  Commissioners  nevertheless 
recommend  a shift  to  site-based  manage- 
ment and  a reduction  in  the  powers  of 
elected  school  boards,  without  much 
research  to  “prove”  the  direct  impact  of 
such  reforms  on  children’s  learning. 

Some  Ontario  school  boards  have 
already  developed  important  local  mech- 
anisms for  more  shared  and  democratic 
decision-making  in  schools,  and  these 
could  provide  the  Commission  with 
important  models  and  lessons.  The 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  is  one  of 
these.  Almost  20  years  ago,  that  Board 
was  pushed  to  create  a School-Commu- 
nity Relations  Department  to  mobilize 
and  empower  groups  of  inner-city,  work- 
ing-class, and  minority  parents.  For  a 
number  of  years,  groups  of  inner-city 
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parents  organized  successfully,  often  in 
alliances  with  teachers,  to  prevent  teach- 
er lay-offs,  to  introduce  anti-racist  poli- 
cies and  heritage  language  programs. 
The  Board  introduced  school-staffing 
committees  and  principal-selection  pro- 
cedures with  parent  and  teacher  involve- 
ment. The  SCR  Department  and  the 
school-community  groups  they  helped  to 
organize  did  not  achieve  all  their  goals, 
but  some  positive  changes  were  begin- 
ning to  take  place  before  a conservative 
majority  of  trustees  voted  to  abolish  the 
Department  in  the  mid-1980s. 

A while  ago,  I conducted  a research 
project  with  Ilda  Januario,  a researcher  at 
OISE,  with  about  25  men  and  women 
who  have  been  very  actively  involved  in 
school-community  organizing  in  Toronto 
over  several  years  (Dehli  & Januario, 
1994).  They  were  leaders  of  some  those 
organizations  I have  just  described.  Their 
accounts  of  many  years  of  struggle  to 
gain  respect  for  their  communities  and 


their  children,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  Toronto,  suggest  that 
schools  need  something  more  than 
improved  communication  between  fami- 
lies and  schools  or  advisory  councils  for 
principals.  They  told  us  about  having  to 
undo  the  effects  of  daily  and  “common- 
sense”  racism,  classism,  and  sexism  on 
their  children  and  the  effects  of  their  own 
exclusion,  and  the  exclusion  of  their 
communities’  lives  and  histories,  from 
the  school  curriculum.  They  argued 
strongly  that  parent  and  community  par- 
ticipation in  local  school  governance 
should  be  framed  as  a question  of  equity, 
empowerment,  and  local  democracy,  as 
well  as  a matter  of  quality  and  account- 
ability. In  order  to  achieve  greater  equity 
in  parental  participation  and  children’s 
learning,  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
boards  employ  community  workers  and 
that  one  of  their  primary  responsibilities 
be  to  hold  schools  and  principals 
accountable  to  equity  objectives.  What 


made  the  SCR  Department  in  Toronto 
effective  was  that  it  was  co-ordinated  at 
the  board  level,  its  main  objectives  were 
concerned  with  equity,  and  its  staff  was 
directly  accountable  to  the  board,  rather 
than  to  local  principals.  Moreover,  the 
Toronto  experience  demonstrates  that 
local  school  democracy  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a weakened  board  of  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  elected  boards  continue  to 
be  crucial  to  ensure  equitable  distribution 
of  resources,  to  negotiate  collective 
agreements,  and  to  hold  schools  account- 
able for  implementing  provincial  policies 
(including  equity  policies). 

The  school-community  council  as 
proposed  by  the  Commission  is  a model 
which  empowers  principals  (although 
many  may  dread  this  “extra”  task)  while 
seemingly  ignoring  the  unequal 
resources  available  in  different  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  the  different  issues  and 
needs  facing  children  and  parents  when 
they  encounter  Ontario  schools.  The 
Commission  offers  a vague  recommen- 
dation that  schools  employ  non-teaching 
staff  to  support  principals  in  their  com- 
munity-relations work.  This  model  will 
not  alter  the  relations  of  power  in  local 
schools  and  communities  nor  will  it  pro- 
vide resources  to  enable  marginalized 
and  excluded  groups  of  parents  to  partic- 
ipate in  decisions  about  their  children’s 
education. 

Gender  Equity? 

There  is  a strange  lack  in  the  sections  of 
the  Report  dealing  with  parenting  and 
parental  involvement.  In  the  accounts  of 
how  important  it  is  to  read  with  children, 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  homework, 
and  to  follow  up  on  teachers’  initiatives, 
the  figure  responsible  for  this  work  is  the 
gender-neutral  “parent.”  In  an  ideal 
world,  we  could  imagine  that  the  work  of 
parenting  is  shared.  But  in  the  world 
where  most  Ontario  children  live, 
women  continue  to  have  the  practical 
and  daily  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
parenting,  regardless  of  family  form  or 
participation  in  wage-labour.  In  spite  of 
women’s  growing  participation  in  the 
labour  force,  the  gender  division  of 
child-rearing  labour  persists.  More  fami- 
lies consist  of  single  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  more  children  live  in  poverty. 
The  Report  cites  research  reports  which 
contain  such  information. 

The  language  on  parenting  and 
parental  involvement  is  gender-neutral, 
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even  though  the  effects  of  recommenda- 
tions about  parenting  and  parental 
involvement  will  have  very  different  con- 
sequences for  women  and  men.  More- 
over, they  will  not  affect  all  women  in  a 
similar  way.  While  some  women  are  able 
to  employ  domestics  or  nannies  to  carry 
out  much  of  their  parenting  work,  others 
work  long  hours,  many  in  casual  and 
low-paid  jobs  to  support  their  children. 
Such  conditions  influence  how  women 
can  be  “involved”  in  children’s  school- 
ing. In  spite  of  important  changes  and 
variations  in  family  structure  and  labour- 
market  participation,  women  continue  to 
be  expected  to  do  all  kinds  of  “school- 
work”:  as  home  tutors,  as  unpaid  school 
volunteers,  or  as  low-paid,  non-teaching 
staff  in  the  new  school-community  cen- 
tres that  the  Commission  have  in  mind 

In  light  (again)  of  the  current  efforts 
by  all  levels  of  government  to  reduce 
public  sector  spending  by  cutting 
women’s  jobs  and  programs  that  have 
enabled  women  to  enter  the  labour  mar- 
ket, a more  cynical  reader  of  the  Report 
could  interpret  its  discussion  of  how 
“society  expects  too  much”  of  schools  as 
a call  to  women  to  “return  to  the  family” 
in  order  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
they  have  “neglected”  while  pursuing 
paid  work. 

Consensus-Building: 

What’s  Love  Got  to  Do  with  It? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  consensus- 
building is  what  the  provincial  govern- 
ment had  in  mind  when  it  formed  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning  20 
months  ago.  As  one  of  the  least  popular 
governments  in  public  memory,  it  des- 
perately needed  something  that  could 
build  consensus.  What  better  area  than 
education?  What  better  than  a Commis- 
sion that  could  find  ways  to  bring  togeth- 
er constituencies  that  had  loudly 
criticized  the  government,  such  as  teach- 
ers’ federations,  school  boards,  employ- 
ers, and  parents’  groups? 

Up  until  this  week  (February  10),  it 
seemed  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  was  going  to  be  a spectacular 
success  in  building  consensus.  Now, 
however,  the  critics  are  coming  forward 
as  the  government  is  beginning  to  trans- 
late recommendations  into  implementa- 
tion. 

Any  consensus-building  exercise 
glosses  over  the  enormous  differences  in 
material  conditions  and  social  circum- 


stances in  which  children  live  and  learn. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  that  consensus 
on  the  “main”  issues  has  in  fact  been 
reached  can  lead  decision-makers  in  edu- 
cation to  “forget”  huge  and  important 
variation  in  views,  opinions,  experience, 
needs,  and  interests.  It  could  suggest  that 
questions  about  power  and  politics  are 
no  longer  worth  arguing  about.  From 
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now  on,  the  “real  game”  is  about  imple- 
mentation and  administration,  technical 
and  managerial  stuff,  means  rather  than 
ends.  This  might  be  one  reason  why  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  end,  decided  to 
leave  education  decision-making  in  the 
hands  of  “experts,”  particularly  princi- 
pals and  those  working  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training.  This  might  be 
one  reason  why  they  chose  to  remove 
powers  from  elected  schoolboards,  while 
delegating  more  authority  to  non-elected 
school  principals.  This  might  be  why 
they  shy  away  from  recommendations 
that  would  grant  parents  and  local  com- 
munities real  and  meaningful  influence 
in  children’s  education. 

Finally  and  more  dangerous,  in  midst 
of  the  warm  and  fuzzy  talk  about  com- 
munity, consensus,  and  partnership,  the 
Commission  also  opens  up  a far  greater 
involvement  by  corporations  or  “busi- 
ness” in  all  aspects  of  schooling.  The 
Commissioners  seem  to  worry  that  par- 
ents would  only  be  interested  in  their 
own  children  (and  thus  a source  of  divi- 
siveness or  single  interests?),  while  the 
interests  of  business  are  shared  by  the 
community  as  a whole.  Thus,  while  the 
rhetoric  about  parental  involvement  is 
extensive,  the  recommendations  that 
would  enable  and  encourage  business  to 
frame  curriculum  content,  provide 
resources,  and  even  assist  in  teaching, 
are  far  more  specific  and  concrete. 

I want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
talking  a little  about  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Commission’s  report,  For  the  Love  of 
Learning.  I am  puzzled  by  the  possible 
meanings  attached  to  talking  about  edu- 


cation reform  in  the  name  of  love  at  this 
time.  Love  has  featured  in  talk  and  writ- 
ing about  education  and  schools  for  a 
very  long  time  and  been  used  rhetorical- 
ly and  practically  to  justify  very  contra- 
dictory policies  and  practices.  In  the 
mid- 19th  century,  parents  were  told  that 
they  didn’t  love  their  children  enough 
and  that  teachers  could  do  it  better. 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  told 
that  if  they  only  learned  how  to  love  and 
nurture  children  as  a wise  and  maternal 
mother  would,  all  of  their  young  charges 
would  blossom  into  happy  and  compe- 
tent adults.  Over  the  years,  when  teach- 
ers have  sought  to  improve  their  wages 
and  working  conditions,  or  when  they 
have  resisted  “reforms”  such  as  those 
proposed  in  this  Report,  they  have  been 
told  that  their  actions  betray  self-interest, 
rather  than  love  and  dedication  to  chil- 
dren. In  the  1930s,  child  psychologists 
were  telling  mothers  that  they  loved  their 
children  too  much,  while  education 
philosophers  have  written  innumerable 
volumes  defending  learning  “for  the  love 
of  it,”  attempting  to  rescue  education 
from  those  who  value  only  its  vocational 
and  instrumental  aspects. 

The  trope  of  love  can  be  mobilized  to 
support  all  kinds  of  educational  ends, 
some  in  pursuit  of  genuine  solidarity  and 
justice,  others  as  an  ideological  ruse  to 
invite  people  to  consent  to  inequality.  In 
the  coming  weeks  and  months  we  might 
begin  to  see  more  clearly  “what  love  has 
to  do  with  it”  this  time  around. 


NOTE 

1.  As  the  most  costly  part  of  the  Commission 
Report,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  govern- 
ment decided  not  to  move  on  all  the  ECE  recom- 
mendations. With  the  strong  likelihood  that  the 
Tories  or  Liberals  will  form  the  next  government,  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  universal  ECE  programs 
for  three-year  olds  will  be  a reality  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 
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Building  School 
Councils 

The  Need  for  a Balanced  Approach 


STAN  PEARL 


Principal,  The  University  of  Toronto  Schools 

The  Report  as  a whole  and  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  have  ignited 
some  exciting  visions  for  me.  Just 
imagine  the  humanizing  effect  of  having 
early  childhood  education  centres  in  our 
community  high  schools.  Adults  who 
have  not  yet  completed  high  school 
could  go  to  classes  where  their  toddlers 
were  being  taught.  Parenting  classes 
could  be  held  for  all  students.  Students  in 
family  studies  and  co-operative  educa- 
tion courses  could  work  in  the  ECE  cen- 
tres as  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  It  is 
amazing  how  the  uncaring  veneer  of 


The  Report  implies 
that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  tap  a vast  reservoir 
of  good  will,  but  it  offers 
hope  in  dealing  with 
complex  societal 
problems. 


most  adolescents  fades  when  they  are 
faced  with  a three-year  old  who  is  strug- 
gling to  tie  shoe  laces. 

I am  supportive  of  the  tone,  direction, 
and  goals  of  the  Report.  I think  it  is  a 
uniquely  Canadian  document  in  that  it 
responds  to  what  it  sees  as  valid  criti- 
cism. The  Report  implies  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  tap  a vast  reservoir  of 
good  will,  but  it  offers  hope  in  dealing 
with  complex  societal  problems. 

As  I read  the  report  and  considered 


each  of  the  recommendations,  in  many 
cases  my  first  reaction  was:  “right!”  “def- 
initely!” “terrific!”  and  then  I quickly  fol- 
lowed with  “the  politicians  won’t  buy 
that  one,”  “not  enough  money,”  “politi- 
cally unwise,”  “won’t  be  accepted  by  the 
federations,”  “won’t  sell  outside  Metro,” 
“won’t  sell  in  Metro.”  My  optimism  is  at 
least  somewhat  modified  by  my  30  years’ 
experience  as  a teacher,  department  head, 
vice-principal,  and  principal  in  a variety 
of  urban  high  schools. 

Schools  and  the  Community 

The  Commission’s  conclusion  that  the 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  open  to  par- 
ents and  the  general  community  is  a dis- 
appointment for  those  of  us  who  have 
spent  many  years  trying  to  involve  par- 
ents and  the  community  in  a meaningful 
way.  Some  practitioners,  especially  at 
the  secondary  level,  feel  that  most  par- 
ents and  students  don’t  want  more 
parental  involvement,  yet  we  all  have 
seen  the  grins  of  accomplishment  when 
parents,  students,  and  community  are 
able  to  work  together  on  a common  pro- 
ject. I think  the  community-school  coun- 
cil will  be  a very  useful  mechanism  for 
opening  up  schools  as  well  as  for  achiev- 
ing many  of  the  goals  of  the  Report. 

Having  parents,  students,  teachers, 
and  representatives  from  local  ethnic 
communities  and  businesses  on  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  an  incredible  pool  of 
talent  for  the  use  of  our  schools.  Being 
presently  involved  on  a management 
board  and  community  council,  I can  tell 
you  that  the  process  of  establishing 
membership  and  mandate  is  not  an  easy 
one.  But  I can  also  tell  you  that  the 
advantages  of  having  so  many  con- 
stituencies on  your  side  are  very  signifi- 
cant. 

A group  that  I suggest  be  added  to  the 
list  of  potential  categories  for  member- 
ship would  be  alumni.  I think  this  group 


has  been  highly  under-used  in  the  public 
system.  In  most  cases,  they  are  very 
proud  of  their  past  association  with 
public  schools  and  could  bring  signifi- 
cant resources  with  them. 

I think  the  Commission  went  a long 
way  to  dispel  the  issue  of  decision  mak- 
ing as  an  obstacle  to  the  reform  and  I 
quote,  “We  conceive  of  the  Community 
Council  as  an  essential  underpinning  or 
resource  in  aiding  principals  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kind  of  alliances  and 
resources  available  in  a given  communi- 
ty.” A danger  that  I am  wary  of  is  that 
when  we  open  up  the  schools  to  the  com- 
munity we  are  vulnerable  to  takeover  by 
special-interest  groups.  An  important 


A danger  that  I am 
wary  of  is  that  when 
we  open  up  the  schools 
to  the  community 
we  are  vulnerable  to 
takeover  by  special- 
interest  groups. 


council  function  will  be  to  educate  coun- 
cil members  to  see  their  roles  not  only  as 
representing  particular  segments  of  the 
community  but  also  as  taking  responsi- 
bility for  goals  to  benefit  the  common 
good. 

The  Learning  Partnership  is  a terrific 
example  of  how  business  and  education 
can  be  brought  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  In  existence  for  less  than  two  years,  it 
brings  hundreds  of  corporations,  small 
businesses,  boards  of  education,  and  uni- 
versities together  to  find  ways  to  promote 
public  education.  This  past  summer,  I 
attended  a workshop  sponsored  by  the 
Partnership.  The  workshop  was  similar  to 
many  I had  attended  with  other  educators, 
but  the  advantage  of  having  teachers, 
managers,  principals,  and  corporate  vice- 
presidents  working  together  added  a 
dimension  to  our  learning  that  had  long 
been  missing.  Gordon  Cressy,  President 
of  the  Learning  Partnership,  recently  vis- 
ited the  state  of  Kentucky.  According  to 
Gordon,  in  comparison  to  what  he  saw 
there,  we  have  just  scratched  the  surface 
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in  Ontario.  He  saw  examples  of  corpora- 
tions and  small  businesses  funding  com- 
puter programs  (no  strings  attached)  and 
providing  the  latest  in  computer  hardware 
for  one  student  in  four,  at  both  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  levels.  These 
businesses  have  come  to  realize  how 
important  it  is  for  their  economically 
depressed  communities  to  have  technical- 
ly trained  and  computer  literate  work 
forces  if  their  communities  and  business- 
es are  to  thrive.  The  Commission  has 
been  quick  to  realize  that  technology  can 
either  be  the  “bridge”  or  the  “barrier” 
when  we  talk  about  providing  equity  and 
educational  opportunity  for  all  our  young 
people. 

What’s  Left  Out? 

Many  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  to  be 
“in  the  trenches”  of  the  education  system 
applaud  the  tightening  of  standards  and 
the  emphasis  on  excellence  in  the 
Report.  But  we  think  the  Commission 
missed  the  boat  by  not  highlighting  the 
problem  of  violence.  Violence  is  a seri- 
ous problem  that  will  be  solved  only  if 
we  use  all  our  community  resources. 

Yet  the  Commission  does  provide 
several  models  for  approaching  the  prob- 
lem. If  a certain  city  tabloid  with  a mass 
circulation  of  500,000  readers  had  been 
part  of  a local  or  board  community  coun- 
cil grappling  with  the  issue  of  safety  in 
our  schools,  it  might  have  been  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  Scarborough 


P ormalizing  the  role 
of  students  on  school 
community  councils 
and  boards  of  education 
is  also  a “scary”  prospect 
for  many. 


Board  of  Education-Metro  Police  experi- 
mental project  to  provide  proactive  com- 
munity-based policing  in  four  schools. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  it  seems  unlikely 
the  newspaper  would  have  run  the  dis- 
torted headline,  “Armed  Police  Patrol  the 
Halls  in  Scarborough  Schools.”  I think 
The  Sun  would  have  been  more  likely  in 


this  case  to  run  a story  profiling  the  good 
work  of  such  a community  enterprise, 
especially  if  they  had  been  part  of  that 
enterprise. 

Running  Schools 

The  Commission  has  indicated  its  sup- 
port for  site-based  management  as  an 
important  concept  for  school  gover- 
nance. There  would  be  certain  curricular 
and  financial  guidelines,  but  the  school 
would  have  much  more  control  over  its 
own  destiny.  This  is  a principle  I 
endorse,  but  again  enthusiasm  should  be 
muted  with  caution.  A colleague  of 
mine,  the  headmistress  of  a school  in 
Oxford,  England  run  by  a community 
council,  provides  a cautionary  tale.  She 
was  excited  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
able  to  save  £30,000  by  doing  her  own 
sub-contracting  for  a renovation  sched- 
uled for  the  school.  She  had  thought  she 
would  be  able  to  use  the  money  for  pro- 
gram needs.  Imagine  her  chagrin  when 
the  budget  was  reduced  by  £30,000  the 
following  year! 

Formalizing  the  role  of  students  on 
school  community  councils  and  boards 
of  education  is  also  a “scary”  prospect 
for  many.  All  I can  say  is,  “try  it  — 
you’ll  like  it.”  Student  leadership  is 
probably  our  most  untapped  resource. 
Every  time  I have  seen  students  given  a 
meaningful  role  to  play,  they  fulfil  their 
responsibilities  far  beyond  what  is 
expected.  I salute  the  Commission  for 
bringing  in  students  to  be  part  of  the 
“movers  and  shakers”  of  our  educational 
community. 

The  Report  is  very  clear  on  insisting 
that  the  principals’  role  will  have  to 
change: 

Principals  are  key  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  schools.  Principals  can  be  spark  plugs 
for  efforts  to  foster  children’s  growth  and 
development  by  co-ordinating  the  services 
that  help  students.  We  ask  principals  to 
move  out  into  the  community  both  as 
ambassadors  of  goodwill  and  more  impor- 
tant as  agents  of  change.  Crucial  to  our 
definition  therefore  will  be  a clear  redefi- 
nition of  this  new  dual  role  of  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Acceptance  of  this  new  role  will  not 
come  easily.  Methods  and  content  of 
principal  training  will  have  to  change 
drastically.  Rigid  mindsets  will  have  to 
be  overcome.  And  we  will  have  to  leave 
principals  in  their  schools  for  longer 


periods  than  we  do  now  or  it  will  be 
impossible  to  build  community  trust  and 
identification.  This  could  result  in  teach- 
ers and  heads  of  departments  changing 
schools  more  frequently  to  provide  the 
regeneration  and  enthusiasm  often  pro- 
vided now  by  moving  principals.  A pre- 
dictable question  will  be  “How  can  we 
forget  about  the  key  role  of  the  principal 
in  providing  for  the  safety  and  order  of 
the  school?”  How  can  she  or  he  fulfil 
this  role  if  she  or  he  is  constantly  out  in 
the  community?  The  answer  is  to  use  the 
community.  There  are  schools  where 
retirees,  social  workers,  police  officers, 
and  business  people  are  brought  in  to  aid 
supervising  activities  such  as  study  hall 
or  cafeteria  duty.  As  they  get  to  know 
students,  their  role  can  expand  to  include 
teaching,  counselling,  and  monitoring. 


The  pay-off  was  great 
because  it  made  more  time 
available  for  teachers. 


Having  established  similar  programs,  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  task  of  obtaining 
volunteers  and  training  them  took  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  time.  The  pay- 
off was  great  because  it  made  more  time 
available  for  teachers  to  work  on  pro- 
gram and  provided  a very  different  type 
of  adult  presence  in  the  building. 

Conclusion 

At  a faculty  meeting  the  other  day  a few 
of  us  were  complaining  that  there  was 
not  enough  recognition  of  what  we  have 
done  well  in  education.  Michael  Fullan 
quoted  Steve  Covey,  “You  can’t  talk 
your  way  out  of  a situation  you  behaved 
your  way  into.”  I thought  this  response 
was  a bit  harsh  because  we  have 
achieved  a great  deal  in  education  in 
recent  years,  but  the  advice  to  let  our 
actions  be  our  best  public-relations  vehi- 
cle is  a good  one. 

If  we  are  defensive,  rather  than  being 
open  and  proactive,  we  will  not  do  jus- 
tice to  our  cause.  I look  forward  to  co- 
operating with  the  entire  educational 
community  to  make  our  society  flourish 
as  we  move  into  the  21st  century. 
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Will  Councils  Create 
Communities? 

Questions  for  the  New  Regime 


MALCOLM  A.  LEVIN 


Assistant  Director  (Academic),  OISE 

The  Royal  Commission’s  recommen- 
dations (108-114)  concerning  the 
creation  of  school-community  coun- 
cils must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  Report  as  well  as  in 
their  broader  historical  and  contempo- 
rary political  and  economic  contexts.  In 
relation  to  historical  debates  over  educa- 
tional philosophies  and  practices,  the 
recommendations  are  fundamentally 
conservative,  especially  compared  to 
those  of  its  predecessor,  the  Hall-Dennis 
Commission  Report,  Living  and  Learn- 
ing. The  Report  itself,  while  very  well- 
crafted,  is  marked  by  ambivalence  and 
mixed  messages.  To  cite  two  examples, 
teachers  are  hailed  as  the  overworked 
and  under-appreciated  heroes  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise  only  to  be  subjected 
to  increased  regulation  and  scrutiny  from 
all  quarters  and  to  even  greater  demands 
for  achievement  of  outcomes  that  may  be 
beyond  their  powers  to  accomplish; 
while  the  local  school  and  its  “communi- 
ty” are  designated  as  the  key  site  of  edu- 
cational reform  efforts,  the  Report 
recommends  centralization  of  control 
over  teacher  education,  curriculum,  and 
evaluation,  three  cornerstones  of  the 
school  system. 

Given  the  uncertainties  of  our  time, 
the  Commission’s  ambivalence  on  a 
number  of  policy  issues  is  understand- 
able. There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
problems  we  face,  and  most  of  them  are 
not  primarily  educational  ones.  Increas- 
ing poverty  accompanied  by  unprece- 
dented concentrations  of  wealth,  the 
mass  destruction  of  jobs  that  used  to  pro- 
vide people  with  a decent  income  as  well 
as  a sense  of  purpose  and  dignity,  and 
recent  moves  to  dismantle  the  welfare 
state  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the 
international  financial  “community,”  to 


whom  Canada  has  mortgaged  its  future, 
have  undermined  the  foundations  of  our 
society  and  what  is  left  of  our  faith  in 
social  progress.  Given  the  apparent 
inability  of  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments to  help  Canadians  cope  with 
these  facts  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  under- 
standable that  they  choose  to  focus  on 
education  rather  then  on  the  abysmal 
state  of  the  Canadian  economy  and  the 
flight  of  resources  from  the  public  sector 
to  the  private. 


hile  placing  high 
hopes  on  new  school- 
community  alliances, 
the  Report  is  rather 
vague  on  the  mandate 
and  terms  of  references 
for  its  proposed  school- 
community  councils. 


To  be  fair,  For  the  Love  of  Learning 
lays  out  a number  of  laudable  objectives 
for  the  school  system  and  the  people  it 
serves.  Without  a doubt,  parental  and 
“community”  involvement  in  the  co- 
ordination of  education,  social,  and 
health  services  to  meet  the  multiple 
needs  of  children  and  their  parents  is  a 
highly  desirable  aim.  Given  the  right 
combinations  of  people  and  sufficient 
resources,  this  could  make  a difference 
for  many  children  and  families.  Too  bad 
there  is  no  money  to  be  made  available 
and  that  people  in  the  “communities” 
most  in  need  of  help  are  so  busy  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  our  increasingly  com- 
petitive globalized  economy  that  they 


have  precious  little  time  or  energy  left  to 
serve  as  volunteers  in  their  local  schools. 
Engines  of  change,  like  other  machines, 
require  fuel,  and  it  appears  that  the 
provincial  government  will  be  providing 
fuel  for  only  one  of  the  Report’s  four 
engines  of  change  — information  tech- 
nology. 

While  placing  high  hopes  on  new 
school-community  alliances,  the  Report 
is  rather  vague  on  the  mandate  and  terms 
of  reference  for  its  proposed  school-com- 
munity councils.  These  are  presumably 
to  be  determined,  as  is  the  selection  of 
individuals  to  be  members  of  these  coun- 
cils, by  school  principals.  The  text  of  the 
Report  ( Making  it  Happen,  pp.  42-44) 
elaborates  on  the  Commission’s  rationale 
for  these  councils: 

We  are  proposing  that  ...  an  integrated 
approach  to  the  care  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
dren . . . requires  that,  together  with  fami- 
lies, a wide  variety  of  community  agencies, 
groups,  and  institutions  ...  should  be 
brought  to  the  table  through  the  school  so 
that  they  can  determine  how  to  best  work 
together  to  support  the  development  and 
learning  of  young  people. . . . 

For  schools  to  become  effective  as 
centres  for  services  offered  by  a commu- 
nity in  support  of  children,  they  must  be 
the  primary  agent  in  searching  out  part- 
ners who  will  form  the  community  of  con- 
cern. Schools  must  broker  and  cement  the 
necessary  alliances  among  the  partners  to 
ensure  an  integrated  approach  to  the 
delivery  of  care  and  support  for  children. 
[Italics  added] 

This  is  a highly  optimistic  vision,  but 
how  is  it  to  be  realized  when  neither  the 
principals  nor  the  councils  have  the 
financial  resources  or  the  political 
authority  to  create  these  alliances? 
Health  and  social  service  professionals 
answer  to  their  own  municipal  and 
provincial  bosses,  not  to  the  schools  or 
their  boards  or  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training.  If  neither  the  province  nor 
the  municipalities  is  prepared  to  integrate 
educational,  social,  and  health  services 
and  deliver  them  at  the  “community” 
level,  then  how  are  individual  principals 
and  council  members  to  accomplish  such 
a difficult  task  on  their  own? 

The  Report’s  lack  of  specificity 
regarding  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
proposed  school-community  councils 
may  be  seen  as  opening  up  a range  of 
possibilities.  Councils  might  advise  prin- 
cipals on  such  diverse  matters  as  deploy- 
ment of  teaching  staff,  expenditures  of 
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(dwindling)  staff  development  funds,  and 
extra-curricular  (or  co-curricular)  pro- 
gram initiatives.  Alternatively,  the  coun- 
cils may  be  seen  as  having  no  useful 
function  except  as  a communication 
vehicle  for  the  school  and  its  principal. 


IVIy  fear  is  that  the 
needs  and  lives  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  their 
teachers  and  parents, 
will  be  quickly  forgotten 
as  the  new  school- 
community  councils 
struggle  over  their  ill- 
defined  agendas. 


Bearing  in  mind  that  even  the  limited 
powers  of  the  principal  are  constrained 
by  provincial  regulations,  board  policies, 
collective  agreements  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  by  a further  decline  in  dis- 
cretionary resources,  in  the  end  the  coun- 
cils may  come  to  function  more  like  their 
traditional  predecessors,  the  home  and 
school  associations  — conducting  bake 
sales  and  raffles  to  raise  marginal  dollars 
needed  to  supplement  shrinking  school 
operating  budgets.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
new  function,  as  the  Toronto  Board 
found  out  several  years  ago  when  some 
of  its  alternative  schools  were  accused  of 
asking  parents  for  “donations”  to  supple- 
ment their  operating  budgets.  A system- 
wide  investigation  revealed  that  such 
fund-raising  activities  were  widespread, 
and  the  issue  was  quickly  dropped. 

Given  bleak  financial  forecasts  and  the 
reluctance  of  both  provincial  and  local 
governments  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to 
provide  the  financial  resources  needed  to 
“make  it  happen,”  the  use  of  school-com- 
munity councils  as  fund-raising  bodies 
has  considerable  appeal.  Of  course  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  more  impressive  in 
wealthier  “communities”  than  in  poor 
ones,  unless  principals  can  persuade 
some  well-connected  philanthropists  to 
“adopt-a-school”  much  in  the  way  that 
Canadians  are  asked  to  “adopt-a-child”  in 
the  Third  World.  Since  Canada  appears 
to  be  edging  towards  Third  World  status 


as  both  wealth  and  poverty  escalate  in 
parallel,  this  may  not  be  as  far-fetched  an 
idea  as  it  first  appears  to  be. 

Whichever  way  things  go,  principals 
will  have  to  “manage”  the  councils  along 
with  all  their  other  management  respon- 
sibilities, which  means  that  they  will 
have  less  time  and  energy  to  devote  to 
program  and  staff  development  in  their 
schools.  Based  on  past  experience, 
“managing”  the  diversity  of  agendas  and 
interests  that  will  be  represented  on  these 
councils  will  not  be  a piece  of  cake.  It 
will  certainly  test  the  mettle  of  the 
majority  of  principals  who  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  had  to  do  this  before;  they  will 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  The 
Report  acknowledges  this  and  recom- 
mends that  boards  provide  support  for 
principals  in  this  area  (#110),  but  where 
will  the  resources  come  from  as  operat- 
ing budgets  shrink  over  the  next  several 
years? 

Perhaps  the  most  problematic  element 
in  the  Royal  Commission’s  school-com- 
munity alliance  engine  is  the  lack  of 
symmetry  in  this  proposed  partnership. 
The  school  is  a discrete  organizational 
entity  with  clearly  identifiable  members 
and  a (relatively)  focussed  mandate;  rela- 
tionships among  difference  categories  of 
members  are  governed  by  long-estab- 
lished roles  and  traditions.  But  what  is 
“the  community?”  In  Toronto’s  alterna- 
tive schools,  the  school  (teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  staff)  is  the  community. 
In  so-called  mainstream  schools,  the 
“community”  is  understood  to  exist  out- 
side of  the  school’s  membership,  which 
is  limited  to  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional and  support  staff  and  students. 
This  is  the  concept  embedded  in  the 
Report  and  it  leaves  the  school  principal 
(and  the  rest  of  us)  with  the  problem  of 
determining  the  criteria  for  “member- 
ship” in  this  “community”  — that  is, 
who  is  in  and  who  is  out?  Which  cate- 
gories are  relevant  and  which  are  not? 
Where  are  the  boundaries  between  the 
“community”  served  by  one  school  and 
the  “community”  served  by  another  in 
the  same  geographic  area?  What  makes  a 
collection  of  diverse  people  inhabiting  a 
geographic  area  a “community”? 

To  put  it  another  way,  our  urban  and 
suburban  population  centres  do  not  have 
“communities”  in  the  same  sense  as 
small  Ontario  towns  do.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission would  like  to  create  such  com- 
munities and  includes  in  its  Report  the 
quotation:  “It  takes  a whole  village  to 


raise  a child”  in  support  of  this  vision. 
But  villages,  as  anthropologists  remind 
us,  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  kinship 
and  tradition.  The  Royal  Commission 
offers  an  alternative  cement  for  its  pro- 
posed school-communities  — a common 
concern  for  the  development,  education, 
and  well-being  of  the  children  within  its 
jurisdiction.  This  is  a bold  leap  of  faith  to 
take  in  a society  not  particularly  noted 
for  its  caring  and  support  for  children 
and  their  mothers. 

Bold  proposals  often  entail  unintended 
consequences,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  future  consequences  of  our  actions, 
however  well-intended.  My  fear  is  that 
the  needs  and  lives  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  their  teachers  and  parents,  will  be 
quickly  forgotten  as  the  new  school-com- 
munity councils  struggle  over  their  ill- 


Wf  ill  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  bring 
more  resources  into 
the  schools  or  will  they 
redirect  existing  resources 
from  the  classroom  to 
the  new  bureaucracies. 


defined  agendas  and  compete  with  each 
other  for  shrinking  resources.  The  Royal 
Commission’s  recommendations  have 
been  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a “revolu- 
tion” in  Ontario  education.  In  the  context 
of  the  past  50  years  of  Ontario’s  educa- 
tional history,  it  looks  more  like  a 
Restoration.  Will  the  Commission’s  rec- 
ommendations bring  more  resources  into 
the  schools  or  will  they  redirect  existing 
resources  from  the  classroom  to  the  new 
bureaucracies  for  testing  students  and 
regulating  teachers?  Will  they  create  co- 
operative communities  of  learners  or 
competitive  bearpits  of  children,  teachers, 
and  parents  fighting  over  increasingly 
scarce  resources?  Will  the  recommenda- 
tions lead  to  love  of  learning  or  a paper 
chase  for  marks  and  credentials?  As  the 
new  regime  of  Accountability,  Assess- 
ment, and  Austerity  is  put  in  place  and  as 
the  provincial  government  hastens  to  lay 
its  “New  Foundations  for  Education” 
before  the  next  election,  we’ll  soon  see. 
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Information  Technology 


SECTION  4 


Commission  Highlights 
• 

A key  role  for 
information  technology 
as  an  “engine  of  change,” 
with  recommendations 
about  funding, 
professional 
development, 
partnerships,  software 
development,  and 
access 


Government  Decisions 

Funding  of  $500  million 
through  partnerships 
with  business 

• 

Education  Information 
Technology  Alliance 
to  develop-standards 
and  plan  improvements 


The  Little  Engine  That  Could 


ROBERT  D.  COOK 


Head,  Technology  for  Enhancing  Learning 
Centre,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto 

■ ’d  like  to  share  with  you  167  thoughts 
I on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
I sion  on  Learning  but  I will  limit 
myself  to  eight.  I have  discovered  a leit- 
motif to  my  thoughts,  and  hence  present 
them  for  your  consideration  as:  “Trans- 
portation Analogies  in  the  Report  of  the 
RCOL,  or  Information  Technology:  The 
Little  Engine  That  Could.” 

1 . What  a wonderful  story  the 
Report  presents. 

The  story  is  exciting.  It’s  inspirational.  It 
presents  anecdotes  of  heroic  deeds,  bat- 
tles with  forces  of  evil,  a vision  of  a new 
and  better  world.  And,  like  the  namesake 
of  my  title,  shows  what  is  possible  to 
achieve  with  effort,  a little  confidence  . . . 
and  lots  of  cash. 

While  many  of  its  examples  of 
informed  technology  use  may  be  some- 
what pedestrian  by  comparison  to  the 
vanguard  applications  in  learning  in 
which  Marlene  Scardamalia  and  her  col- 
leagues are  engaged,  the  goals  the  Report 
voices  for  technology  use  are  inspired  and 
inspiring  in  contrast  to  the  circumstances 
in  many  Ontario  classrooms  today. 

I like  the  Report.  But. . . . 

2.  Information  technology  is  just 
one  issue  competing  for  teachers’ 
time. 

Let’s  keep  information  technology  in 
perspective.  It  is  the  engine  — actually 
just  one  engine  — in  the  educational 
train.  It  is  not  the  valued  passenger;  nor 
is  it  the  destination,  even  when  it  appears 
as  a foundation  skill  of  the  Common 
Curriculum. 

I suspect  with  a few  exceptions 
today’s  smaller  audience  is  one  of  con- 


verts to  technology’s  potential  in  teach- 
ing and  learning.  We  are  likely  the  early 
adopters,  sometimes  incredulous  of  the 
slow  rate  in  which  our  colleagues 
embrace  a tool  for  more  efficient  learn- 
ing, different  learning,  and  better  learn- 
ing. 

But  information  technology  is  also 
just  one  of  an  ever-increasing  list  of 
imperatives  that  “must”  be  addressed  by 
teachers  — retention,  literacy,  anti- 
racism education,  gender  equity,  vio- 
lence.... The  train  is  rather  full,  and 
given  competition  for  space  in  the  team- 
ing agenda  of  contemporary  classroom 
life,  we  can’t  responsibly  edge  in  our 
good  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Anyone  who  tells  teachers  that  infor- 
mation technology  will  make  their  life 
easier  is  selling  them  a bill  of  goods. 
With  very  few  exceptions  — voice-mail, 
e-mail,  and  network  access  among  them 
— information  technology  requires  more 
work  . . . but  the  job  done  can  be  so  much 
better. 

The  key  to  a sustained  profile  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  a teacher’s  world  is 
as  value-added  activity  in  service  of  the 
other  items  on  the  educational  agenda. 

3.  What  a big  task! 

Let’s  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
the  journey.  While  teacher-education  can- 
didates are  entering  the  faculties  with 
ever-increasing  information  technology 
acceptance  and  skills,  thousands  of  prac- 
ticing teachers  carry  baggage  which  hin- 
ders their  ability  to  get  aboard.  Self-image 
of  technological  incompetence,  fostered 
especially  among  women  by  the  schools 
and  the  culture  of  our  not-too  distant 
past,  can  make  the  first  step  tremendous- 
ly hard. 

Even  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
Creating  a Culture  for  Change  project, 
which  has  brought  close  to  20,000  teach- 
ers into  electronic  communication 
throughout  the  province,  must  be  quali- 
fied by  the  recognition  that  four  times  as 
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many  teachers  have  not  joined  up. 

There  are  lots  more  to  bring  aboard 
before  the  journey  ends. 

4.  Will  teachers  control  the 
educational  application  of 
information  technology? 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  issue  of 
perspective.  What’s  that  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel?  Our  destination  or  the  train 
barrelling  down  on  us?  What  is  our  point 
of  view?  Are  teachers  going  to  be  in  the 
driver’s  seat  or  on  the  tracks  as  the  infor- 
mation technology  engine  speeds  along? 

Unless  educators  quickly  gain  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  motivation  to  take 
the  lead,  the  burgeoning  influence  of 
commerce  may  wrest  from  us  control  of 
learning  options,  instructional  strategies, 
and  access  to  knowledge. 

I don’t  think  it  coincidental  that  right 
now  cash-starved,  accountability- 
stressed  trustees  and  directors  are  facing 
another  wave  of  lobbying  from  the 
multinational  vendors  of  integrated 
learning  systems,  long  resisted  in  Canada 


Unless  educators  quickly 
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of  learning  options. 


by  a better-educated,  more-valued  teach- 
ing force  that  in  the  US  where  ILS’s 
have  taken  hold.  Unless  most  teachers 
develop  understanding  of  the  range  of 
roles  information  technology  can  play  in 
education,  they  may  find  limiting  rather 
than  limitless  models  of  technology  use 
available  to  them. 

5.  “Klingons  hijack  IT  engine” 

( Ontario  Enquirer,  26  January,  1995) 
Moving  to  another  dimension  of  travel, 
information  technology  is  so  far  the 
“cloaked”  engine  of  the  Commission’s 


Report.  I am  amazed  at  how  little  media 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

The  optimist  in  me  hopes  that  it’s 
because  everyone  agrees  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  theme  and  is  just  awaiting 
the  Ministry’s  announcements  on  how  it 
will  implement  the  Commission’s  rec- 
ommendations. 

Or  now  that  the  Globe  and  Mail  has 
Internet  access,  is  investigative  journal- 
ism reduced  to  accessing  press  releases 
through  the  Ministry  gopher?  (That’s 
gopher.mcu.gov.on.ca  for  anyone  inter- 
ested.) 

Subscribing  to  the  politician’s  maxim 
“It  doesn’t  matter  what  people  are  say- 
ing, as  long  as  they  are  talking  about 
you,”  I am  concerned  that  the  public 
benefit  of  the  Commission’s  serious 
focus  on  information  technology  may  be 
lost  through  inattention.  Keep  those 
cards  and  letters  coming,  folks. 

6.  Driver’s  Ed  for  Students! 

Congratulations  to  the  Commission  for 
rehabilitating  the  term  “computer  litera- 
cy.” Held  in  disfavour  for  years  by  most 
information  technology-using  teachers 
because  of  its  association  with  program- 
ming in  BASIC,  lectures  on  the  history 
of  computers,  and  inventories  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  engine,  the  Commis- 
sion has  redefined  computer  literacy 
more  appropriately  as  a working  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  harness  technology  to 
obtain,  analyse,  organize,  and  publish 
information.  The  increasing  transparency 
of  computer  interfaces  has  led  to  infor- 
mation technology  tumbling  from  the 
domain  of  priesthood  to  populace.  With 
so  many  people  needing  to  drive  infor- 
mation technology,  schools  must  from  an 
early  age  provide  appropriate  driver’s  ed. 

7.  Driver’s  Ed  for  Teachers! 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  I high- 
light the  Commission’s  conclusion  that 
“apart  from  funding,  adequate  teacher 
preparation  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant determinant  of  the  success  of  infor- 
mation technology.”  The  detail  of  the 
Report’s  recommendations  reflects  a 
mature  approach  to  the  teacher  develop- 
ment issue. 

Operational  skills,  familiarity  with 
common  productivity  tools  and  telecom- 
munications are  specified  as  prerequi- 


sites for  entry  to  a teacher  education  pro- 
gram, leaving  credit  activity  to  focus  on 
the  educational  use  of  information  tech- 
nology “as  an  integral  part”  of  the  degree 
program. 

FEUT  adopted  a similar  approach  two 
years  ago  when  it  moved  operational 
skills  for  those  who  needed  to  acquire 
them  to  non-credit  activity  early  in  the 
year  and  abandoned  a ghettoization  of 
information  technology  in  a separate 
course,  in  favour  of  a commitment  to 
have  all  courses  embed  information  tech- 
nology issues  and  use  within  the  context 
of  other  course  themes.  Given  the  range 
of  technology  skills  among  teacher  edu- 
cators, we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  goal 
of  seamless  integration  of  information 
technology  where  appropriate  within 
program.  But  successes  suggest  the  merit 
and  ultimate  success  of  the  approach. 

The  challenge  of  developing  informa- 
tion-technology knowledge  and  skills  in 
practising  teachers  is  an  even  bigger 
task,  but  a project  under  development  by 
The  Learning  Partnership  may  prove  a 
model  which  not  only  achieves  this 
information-technology  goal  but  several 
others  in  the  Commission’s  Report.  In 
partnership  with  information-technology 
and  other  businesses,  schools  of  teachers 
from  Greater  Toronto  boards,  pre-service 
candidates  from  York  and  U of  T,  and 
teacher  educators  will  be  provided  with 
computers,  training  in  their  educational 
application,  and  ongoing  support  for  a 
three-year  period. 

With  more  time,  I’d  like  to  talk  about 
the  issue  of  equity  in  Information  Tech- 
nology, about  care  to  be  taken  in  Internet 
access,  but  I’ve  time  for  just  one  more 
quick  comment. 

8.  In  perspective  again. 

Information  technology  for  teachers 
comes  with  no  guarantee  of  improved 
student  learning.  It’s  just  an  engine.  It’s 
not  time-travel  . . . yet. 

During  an  Internet  workshop  at  FEUT 
recently,  a teacher  tried  to  access  the 
Canadian  Passenger  Rail  Service  item 
from  the  Ontario  Science  Centre’s  World 
Wide  Web  server.  The  file  was  not  avail- 
able. While  this  was  perhaps  reflective  of 
the  state  of  passenger  trains  in  Canada,  I 
hope  the  Commission’s  information 
technology  engine  does  not  meet  the 
same  fate. 
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Teaching  and  Learning 
with  Computers 


Building  on  What  Kids  Like  Doing 


ROSEMARY  CAMPBELL 


IBM  Canada 

From  three  perspectives  — as  an 
employee  of  a major  high-tech  firm, 
as  a member  of  the  Learning  Partner- 
ship, and  as  a parent  of  two  grade-school 
daughters  — I see  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Learning  Report  as  the  first  step 
in  really  transforming  how  we  can  deliv- 
er education  by  focussing  on  two  key 
areas:  (1)  teacher  skills  and  (2)  the  role 
technology  can  play  in  the  classroom. 
And  by  technology  I don’t  just  mean 
computers,  but  multimedia,  software, 
CD-ROM’s,  networks,  digital  libraries, 
two-way  video,  and  all  the  other  tools 
that  can  play  a major  role  in  enhancing 
how  we  deliver  education. 

At  IBM  we’ve  been  involved  with 
hundreds  of  projects  where  we’ve  tried 
to  implement  technology  in  Canadian 
schools,  some  have  been  very  successful, 
some  have  not.  We’ve  seen  places  where 
technology  has  helped  to  create  equity, 
where  it’s  helped  schools  and  children 
who  are  what  we  call  “geographically 
disadvantaged,”  or  who  may  be  physical- 
ly challenged  and  unable  to  attend  the 
classroom,  by  bringing  educators, 
experts,  and  digital  libraries  from  around 
the  world  to  the  schools.  Via  technology, 
rural  schools  can  have  access  to  the  same 
information  and  experts  as  schools  in  the 
cities.  Linking  schools  together  allows 
them  to  share  information,  share  work, 
share  projects,  and  work  together  on  pro- 
jects. 

We’ve  also  seen  technology  play  a 
role  in  allowing  kids  to  learn  in  multiple 
ways  and  in  accordance  with  different 
learning  styles.  Some  are  visual  learners, 
some  are  auditory,  some  are  experiential, 
some  learn  better  in  teams,  and  some 
prefer  individualized  learning.  Technolo- 
gy allows  the  teacher  to  offer  a variety  of 
different  learning  approaches  to  each  to 


student.  It  also  allows  teachers  to  give 
students  more  control  and  involvement 
in  their  own  learning,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  more  involved  you  are  and  the 
more  you  can  participate,  the  better  you 
learn.  Technology  can  also  open  up  new 
experiences. 

As  we  become  electronically  connect- 
ed, we’ll  have  access  to  libraries  of 
information  previously  not  available. 
Today  at  IBM  we’re  digitizing  the  Vati- 
can library,  for  example,  and  information 
that  has  seldom  been  seen  will  be  avail- 
able to  people  around  the  world.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  information  pools  that 
through  technology  are  going  to  become 
available  to  students,  teachers,  and  the 
general  population. 

With  technology  we  can  link  to  others 
around  the  world  and  share  information 
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that  perhaps  will  relieve  society  of  some 
of  its  prejudices.  We  know  discrimina- 
tion comes  from  fear  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. We  can  link  kids  to  their  heritage, 
perhaps  having  students  in  different 
schools  from  similar  backgrounds  shar- 
ing information  and  working  together. 

By  linking  business  and  education,  we 
can  help  share  problem  solving  and  bring 
relevancy  into  the  classroom.  In  Toronto, 
for  example,  Ontario  Hydro  employees 
work  as  mentors  to  the  students  at  Etobi- 
coke Collegiate. 

We  can  also  build  on  something  a lot 


of  parents  don’t  like  — the  videogame 
skills  of  our  kids.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  kids  love  action:  they  love  video  and 
computer  games;  they  ask  for  computers 
for  Christmas.  Computers  had  the  high- 
est increase  in  sales  of  any  toy  or  product 
bought  over  the  Christmas  season  in 
1994.  Children  ask  for  games  like  Math 
Blaster  and  Reader  Rabbit.  My  kids 
never  ask  for  textbooks  but  they  do  ask 
for  computer  games.  We  must  capitalize 
on  this.  We  must  use  the  tools  that  our 
kids  enjoy  to  teach  them  and  help  keep 
them  connected.  If  we  can  help  them 
learn  to  love  learning,  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  tools  we  use.  We  have  to  make 
learning  fun. 

When  we  look  at  technology  in  edu- 
cation we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
viewing  technology  only  as  a subject. 
We  should  look  at  it  as  a tool  to  make 
tasks  easier,  faster,  and  perhaps  even  bet- 
ter. All  around  us  technology  is  changing 
the  way  we  do  things  and  making  them 
easier.  We  do  our  banking  with  ABM’s; 
we  hardly  think  about  that  anymore.  We 
use  point-of-sale  in  stores;  we’re  starting 
to  use  debit  cards.  Smart  technology  in 
our  cars  tells  us  when  we  need  an  oil 
change  or  when  something  is  wrong.  It 
also  tells  the  mechanic  how  to  fix  them. 
We  use  answering  machines  and  devices 
that  tell  us  who’s  calling  us.  These  are  all 
technologies  that  are  changing  the  way 
we  do  things.  Technology  can  offer  the 
same  potential  for  educators.  We  can  use 
voice,  video,  graphics,  live  feed,  databas- 
es, and  networks  to  help  our  kids  read, 
write,  do  math  and  science,  create  art, 
expand  their  imagination,  analyse  things, 
develop  critical-thinking  skills,  and  do 
problem  solving  on  real  problems  that 
they  get  from  real  business  people.  They 
can  work  in  teams,  make  decisions,  and 
do  independent  learning  and  research, 
and  if  we  do  it  right,  they  can  have  fun 
doing  it. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
rightfully  pointed  out  that  the  role  of 
teacher  is  an  extremely  tough  one.  They 
must  deal  with  things  we  never  imagined 
when  we  were  in  the  school  system,  such 
as  diversity  of  language,  students  with 
special  needs,  and  problems  of  violence. 
They  also  must  deal  with  the  fact  that 
information  has  been  doubling  every 
three  to  five  years,  and  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  society  that  they  are  preparing  kids 
for  is  exponential.  We  in  business  and 
industry  who  often  have  the  luxury  of 
attending  courses,  comparing  best  prac- 
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tices  around  the  world,  and  sharing  with 
our  peers  can’t  keep  up.  How  do  we 
expect  the  teachers  to?  Technology,  used 
properly,  can  help. 

We  need  to  give  our  teachers  the  best 
tools  and  resources  we  have.  We  must 
help  them  expand  the  four  walls,  give 
them  access  to  databases,  libraries,  and 
experts  in  business  and  industry  who  can 
bring  relevance  to  the  classroom.  We 
must  provide  them  with  linkage  to  other 
teachers  in  other  classrooms  in  other 
schools  who  have  similar  problems  so 
they  can  share  ideas,  approaches,  assign- 
ments, knowledge,  and  best  practices.  In 
business  we  partner,  we  merge,  we 
acquire  companies,  and  we  do  almost 
anything  possible  to  acquire  new  skills 
and  knowledge.  There’s  no  shame  in 
going  outside  for  help;  we  encourage  it. 
Even  IBM  and  APPLE  are  partnering. 
Our  teachers  need  the  same  opportunities 
to  bring  in  the  best  knowledge  and  use 
the  best  tools  available  to  ensure  that  all 


students  reach  their  maximum  potential. 

Education  has  to  prepare  our  kids  for 
the  information  age.  In  the  technology 
business,  we  see  no  end  in  sight  to  the 
progression  of  technology.  Our  processor 
speeds,  our  memories,  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  double  every  six  to  nine  months 
for  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years.  Technol- 
ogy is  going  to  become  much  more  per- 
vasive as  it  becomes  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use.  We  don’t  know  what  it’s  going  to 
mean  to  the  way  we  do  our  jobs  in  the 
future.  We  work  at  home  and  telecom- 
mute; we  order  products  via  the  Internet; 
we  use  mobile  work  stations  — all  of 
which  create  new  and  different  jobs  and 
require  new  skills.  We  must  prepare  our 
children  for  this  unpredictable  world. 
They  can’t  learn  it  all;  we  can’t  teach  it 
all.  But  it’s  important  to  help  them  learn 
how  to  learn,  to  work  in  teams,  to  find 
information,  to  query  databases,  to  think, 
to  make  decisions.  We  must  create  an 
environment  in  the  classroom  that’s  as 


similar  as  possible  to  the  world  that 
they’re  going  to  be  working  in. 

As  a society  we  are  moving  from 
mass  production,  one  size  fits  all,  to 
mass  customization,  where  we  use  com- 
mon tools  to  deliver  individualized  prod- 
ucts. (Today  you  can  order  jeans  that  are 
made  to  measure  from  Levis.)  This  is 
possible  with  technology.  We  can  offer 
our  children  individualized  learning  that 
meets  their  unique  needs  delivered  in  a 
mass  customized  classroom  by  a teacher 
who  has  all  the  tools.  The  results  should 
be  that  students  can  get  the  best  educa- 
tion possible.  We  can  help  them  graduate 
with  the  skills  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion says  are  so  important  and  so  similar 
to  the  skills  that  the  Conference  Board  of 
Canada  recommended  for  future  employ- 
ees — to  think,  create,  analyze,  reason, 
synthesize,  understand,  communicate, 
learn,  and  keep  learning  and  surviving  in 
an  unpredictable  and  fast-changing 
world. 


Knowledge-Building 

Technologies 

Beyond  Information  Access 


MARLENE  SCARDAMALIA1 


Professor,  Centre  for  Applied  Cognitive 
Science,  OISE 

The  Royal  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions on  technology  are  sane  and  sen- 
sible — and  ten  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  considered  forward-looking. 
For,  ten  years  ago  the  software  available  to 
schools  consisted  of  lots  of  programs  for 
doing  this  and  that  — programs  of  highly 
variable  quality,  calling  for  Circular  14- 
type  screening  — plus  business  productiv- 
ity software  adapted  for  student  use.  That 
is  still  mostly  what  is  in  use  in  schools.  In 
the  hands  of  creative  teachers,  it’s  possible 
to  do  great  things  with  it.  But  we  have  also 
seen  it  used  in  some  of  the  worst  teaching 
we  have  observed. 


The  irony  is  that  ten  years  ago  a 
Royal  Commission  would  have  noted 
that  Ontario  was  a leader  in  educational 
technology.  Somehow  that  lead  was  lost. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  current 
report  of  regaining  leadership  or  of  a 
guiding  vision.  There  is  more  the  feel  of 
Ontario  as  a discriminating  consumer, 
not  a creator  of  mainstream  technology. 
To  the  Royal  Commission,  it  seems, 
innovation  consists  of  model-school  pro- 
jects using  off-the-shelf  technology. 
That,  too,  was  a forward-looking  idea  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  the  idea  behind  the 
Apple  Classrooms  of  Tomorrow  pro- 
gram. It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  Apple’s  first  venture  into  advanced 
educational  software  did  not  come  out  of 
their  model  classrooms.  It  came,  in  fact, 
from  Huron  Street  Public  School  in 


Ontario,  and  CSILE  (Computer-Support- 
ed Intentional  Learning  Environments)  is 
a technology  developed  at  OISE.  In  its 
press  release  of  CSILE  (termed  Collabo- 
rative Learning  Product  by  Apple), 
Apple  Inc.  states: 

Apple  Introduces  Ground-Breaking 
Product  For  Collaborative  Learning 

During  a meeting  of  key  education  press 
at  Apple  headquarters  today,  the  company 
introduced  [the]  Collaborative  Learning 
Product,  an  integrated,  research-based 
product  and  the  first  collaborative  learning 
offering  available  for  the  K-12  education 
market.  The  Collaborative  Learning  Prod- 
uct allows  students  to  build  their  under- 
standing of  a topic  by  working  in 
discussion  groups  while  sitting  at  personal 
computers.  Using  the  specially  designed 
collaboration  software,  students  are  able 
to  send  electronic  notes  to  one  another  to 
discuss  events,  examine  factual  informa- 
tion and  raise  and  address  questions.  Once 
they  have  entered  their  responses  to  one 
another  in  a shared  database  housed  on  a 
workgroup  server,  they  can  hone  their 
ideas  as  they  add  comments  to  the  grow- 
ing discussion. 

Unlike  bulletin-board  services  or  elec- 
tronic mail,  the  network-based  product 
provides  a structure  for  student-centered 
inquiry  that  extends  the  learning  process 
beyond  the  traditional  boundaries  of  fact 
presentation  and  recall.  Classrooms  using 
this  product  will  be  able  to  engage  in 
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“knowledge  construction”  through  a pro- 
cess that  entails  problem  statement,  theory 
presentation,  comment  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  information. 

“We’ve  been  using  collaborative  learn- 
ing for  a long  time,”  notes  June  Fuji,  a 
teacher  at  the  Ohlone  School  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  “What  this  product  adds  is  a struc- 
ture for  writing  and  knowledge  building. 
It’s  designed  so  that  many  students  — 
even  in  different  classes  — can  work 
together.  And  because  it  permits  students 
‘think  time,’  it  provides  a more  even  play- 
ing field.” 

This  product  is  the  result  of  years  of 
education  research... and  directly  addresses 
the  education  reform  recommendations 
detailed  in  the  SCANS  (Secretary’s  Com- 
mission on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills) 
Report,  published  in  July,  1991  by  the 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  This  report  highlight- 
ed the  need  for  students  to  learn  a set  of 
skills  critical  to  success  in  the  workplace 
of  the  21st  century.  These  skills  include 
the  ability  to  organize  resources,  to  work 
with  others,  to  learn  a variety  of  technolo- 
gies, as  well  as  the  ability  to  acquire, 
understand,  and  evaluate  information. 

As  the  Apple  release  suggests,  the 
CSILE  technology  invented  at  OISE  rep- 
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resents  a new  generation  of  educational 
technology.  It  is  not  business  software 
retooled  for  children;  it  is  technology 
specifically  designed  to  support  knowl- 
edge construction.  It  provides  more  than  a 
set  of  tools.  It  provides  an  environment  to 
support  the  kinds  of  inquiry,  information 
search,  and  discussion  that  go  on  in 
research  teams  and  knowledge-building 
groups  of  all  kinds.  Accordingly,  we  call 
it  “knowledge-building  technology.”  We 
have  been  working  on  the  development  of 
knowledge-building  technology  for  nine 
years,  and  are  happy  to  see  this  work 
influencing  technology  developments 
elsewhere.  The  Schools  for  Thought  pro- 


ject, centered  in  St.  Louis,  is  probably  the 
most  deeply  innovative  educational  devel- 
opment project  of  its  scale  anywhere.  And 
it  not  only  uses  Ontario-based  technology, 
but  its  project  director,  Mary  Lamon,  is  a 
Canadian,  living  in  Toronto. 

CSILE  was  built  originally  on  the 
Ontario-invented  and  developed  ICON 
computer,  which  was  far  enough  in 
advance  of  the  field  to  give  us  a substan- 
tial lead  with  networked  architectures. 
Only  years  later,  with  support  from  IBM 
and  Apple,  was  CSELE  exported  to  IBM 
then  Macintosh  platforms.  Ironically,  it 
is  now  claimed  as  an  Apple  invention, 
addressing  learning  guidelines  put  out  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Andrew 
Nikiforuk,  writing  for  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1992,  suggested  this  sort  of  thing 
would  happen,  that  if  Canadians  do  not 
seize  opportunities  for  leadership  they 
will  have  to  settle  for  the  branch  plant 
status  that  the  Royal  Commission  seems 
to  take  for  granted. 

Ontario  has  the  potential  to  lead,  and 
should  be  taking  steps  to  realize  that 
potential.  A first  step  will  be  rethinking 
the  recommendations  set  out  by  the 
Royal  Commission. 


Contrasting  Recommendations: 

Learning,  Teaching,  and  Information 
Technology 

To  give  a sense  of  the  way  the  Royal 
Commission  has  approached  educational 
technology,  I have  abstracted  from  their 
recommendations  phrases  that  indicate 
the  action  they  propose.  The  first  thing  to 
note  is  that  virtually  all  the  actions  are  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  action  phrases  themselves  strikingly 
reveal  the  kind  of  thinking  represented  in 
the  Report. 


Key  Technology-Related  Actions  Recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission 
Actions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training: 

• tabulate  available  resources 

• create  a clearinghouse 

• facilitate  alliances 

• develop  standards 

• develop  licensing  protocols 

• support  high-profile  and  diverse  pro- 
jects 


• approach  other  ministries 

• co-ordinate  efforts  to  distribute  sur- 
plus computers 

• increase  the  budget  for  purchasing 

• ensure  Circular  14  assessment  of  elec- 
tronic materials 

• identify  priority  areas  in  which  Cana- 
dian content  and  perspective  are  lack- 
ing 

• promote  production 

• support  projects  to  extend  access 

• upgrade  Contact  North  from  audio  to 
interactive  video 

Other  actions,  not  necessarily  carried  out 
by  the  Ministry: 

• make  educational  use  of  information 
technology  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
teachers 

• promote  professional  development  for 
“appropriate  use  of  information  tech- 
nology in  the  classroom” 

Summary:  Themes  Underlying  Royal 
Commission  Recommendations 
Three  themes  are  evident  in  these  recom- 
mendations: (a)  access,  (b)  centralized 
control,  and  (c)  implementation.  Overall, 
the  recommendations  are  a blueprint  for 
bureaucratization,  not  innovation. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  an  Alternative 
Set  of  Recommendations 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  conducting  its  interviews, 
Carl  Bereiter  and  I were  conducting  a 
special  project  on  school  reform  as  fel- 
lows at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Behavioural  Sciences  in  California. 
In  this  capacity,  and  subsequently  as 
Scholars-in-Residence  at  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research,  we  conducted  an 
international  study  of  school  reform  pro- 
jects, focussing  on  those  that  are  yielding 
substantial  educational  gains.  These 
studies  were  conducted  over  the  same 
time  period  as  the  Royal  Commission 
investigations.  A summary  review  of 
trends  that  we  found  to  be  associated 
with  significant  educational  initiatives 
follows. 

1 . Constructivism  as  the  dominant  view 
of  learning  espoused  by  contemporary 
educators  (Duffy  & Jonassen,  1991). 
According  to  this  view,  subject-matter 
learning  arises  from  students’  own 
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efforts  to  understand  the  world,  driven 
by  their  own  perceived  knowledge 
needs,  with  books  and  other  informa- 
tion sources  serving  as  tools  in  knowl- 
edge construction  rather  than  as  direct 
sources  of  knowledge. 

2.  Increasing  concerns  about  reconcil- 
ing the  constructivist  view  with  indi- 
vidual students’  needs  and  with 
societal  goals,  as  expressed  in  cur- 
riculum standards  and  the  like.  An 
entire  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Special 
Education  (Harris  & Graham,  1994) 
was  devoted  to  such  concerns. 

3.  The  shift  in  educational  computing 
from  single-user  instructional  soft- 
ware to  networked  software  to  sup- 
port collaborative  inquiry  (Pea,  1994). 

4.  Increasing  focus  on  understanding  as 
the  central  goal  of  instruction  and  as 
the  goal  driving  educational  reform 
(Perkins,  1992). 

5.  The  “rhetorical  turn ” in  education 
and  epistemology,  viewing  knowledge 
as  something  constructed  primarily 
through  social  discourse  (Bruner, 
1990). 

6.  An  increasing  concern  with  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  standards  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

7.  An  enlarged  conception  of  education, 
which  sees  it  as  a function  of  the 
whole  society,  with  schools  playing  an 
important  role  but  one  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  a dynamically  structured 
“learning  society”  (Keating,  in  press). 

All  these  issues  are  recognized  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  (1994).  However,  the  means  of 
dealing  with  them  coherently,  at  either  a 
conceptual  or  a programmatic  level,  are 
left  unspecified.  With  due  regard  for  the 
very  large  scope  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners’ inquiry,  we  may  note  that  they 
largely  overlooked  the  potential  of  infor- 
mation technology  to  play  an  integrative 
role  in  their  vision  of  a society  committed 
to  learning.  The  computer  was  treated  pri- 
marily as  a classroom  tool.  This  is  under- 
standable. As  the  Commissioners  noted 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  5),  widespread  attention  to 
the  “information  highway”  and  its  impli- 
cations was  just  emerging  during  the  peri- 
od of  the  inquiry  and  would  not  have 
figured  prominently  in  consultations. 

A fundamental  part  of  the  “learning 
society”  concept  is  embodied  in  the 


Royal  Commission’s  treatment  of  “com- 
munity education.”  It  is  that  the  stake- 
holders should  also  be  contributors. 
Thus,  the  proposed  school-community 
councils  have  the  dual  role  of  represent- 
ing the  stakeholders  — segments  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  is 
accountable  — and  at  the  same  time 
enlisting  them  in  contributing  in  various 
ways  to  the  educational  process.  The 
same  reasoning,  however,  applies  to 
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other  kinds  of  connections.  Secondary 
schools  have  a stake  in  the  outcomes  of 
elementary  education,  and  post  sec- 
ondary institutions  have  a stake  in  the 
outcomes  of  secondary.  Should  they  not, 
accordingly,  be  contributing?  And  are 
there  not  possibilities  of  contributions 
flowing  in  the  reverse  direction  — from 
elementary  school  students  to  secondary 
or  postsecondary  students,  from  school 
students  to  teachers  and  teachers  in  train- 
ing, and  from  any  of  these  to  the  formu- 
lators  of  curriculum  guidelines  and 
standards?  Carried  to  its  logical  limit, 
community  education  may  be  envisaged 
as  a fully  interacting  network  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  community  who  are 
simultaneously  learners  and  contributors 
to  the  learning  of  others. 

But  how  could  such  a complex  net- 
work actually  function?  This  is  where 
computer-based  communication  networks 
may  enter  the  picture.  The  Internet 
already  serves  to  link  a great  diversity  of 
people,  although  organizing  this  diversity 
in  functional  ways  remains  a challenge 
for  technology  and  social  design.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  observations  on  educa- 
tionally-relevant  linkages.  (These  are 
undocumented,  based  on  direct  observa- 
tion or  informal  reports  of  colleagues.) 

• There  are  many  network  conferences 
dealing  with  education,  which  are  suc- 
cessful in  that  there  are  active  partici- 


pants who  appear  to  profit  from  their 
involvement;  but  active  participants 
usually  represent  only  a small  fraction 
of  those  eligible  to  participate. 

• The  most  successful  classroom  uses 
of  wide-area  networks  have  been  for 
cross-school  research  projects,  such 
as  ones  organized  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  These  are  typi- 
cally designed  on  an  opportunistic 
basis,  however,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  curriculum  requirements. 
They  pursue  topics  such  as  climate 
and  dialect  differences,  which  lend 
themselves  to  comparing  information 
that  students  collect  in  different  local- 
ities. Basic  topics  in  science,  which 
typically  pertain  to  phenomena  that 
do  not  vary  geographically  (physiolo- 
gy, electricity,  etc.),  thus  tend  to  be 
neglected. 

• Electronic  mail  links  have  been  used 
as  a way  for  scientists  and  other  sub- 
ject-matter experts  to  contribute  to 
classroom  learning.  Serious  problems 
with  this  approach  have  appeared, 
however: 

— The  workload  for  volunteers  is 
very  high,  raising  doubts  about 
sustainability. 

— One  classroom  seems  to  be  about 
all  a single  volunteer  can  handle, 
raising  doubts  about  scalability 
(there  are  far  more  classrooms 
than  there  are  prospective  knowl- 
edgeable volunteers  in  most  sub- 
ject-matter areas). 

— Volunteers  often  have  trouble 
responding  to  questions  at  the 
appropriate  level  or  in  education- 
ally desirable  ways;  some  educa- 
tors talk  of  providing  training  for 
volunteer  subject-matter  experts. 

— Students  may  not  make  good  use 
of  experts’  time  and  knowledge, 
asking  questions  to  which  they 
should  be  able  to  find  answers 
themselves.  Hence,  teacher  man- 
agement may  be  required. 

— At  a deeper  level,  many  educators 
have  misgivings  about  the  whole 
process,  because  it  seems  contrary 
to  constructivist  principles.  It 
implies  that  knowledge  is  “out 
there”  in  the  minds  of  experts,  not 
something  to  be  constructed 
through  the  students’  own  efforts 
to  make  sense. 

The  problems  noted  are  not  peculiar  to 
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the  network  medium.  The  same  problems 
with  volunteer  subject-matter  experts 
could  occur,  and  might  even  be  intensi- 
fied, in  a program  that  called  for  their 
personal  presence  in  the  classroom.2  An 
advantage  of  the  network  medium,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  technology  can  be 
redesigned  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the 
problems. 

An  important  agenda  for  school 
reform  is  experimentation  with  alterna- 
tives to  the  technologies  currently  in  use 
for  educational  networking.  Virtually  all 
educational  uses  of  networks  are  based 
on  e-mail  or  file  transfer.3  Although 
these  are  immensely  valuable  technolo- 
gies in  their  own  ways,  neither  one  lends 
itself  very  well  to  collective  activity  or  to 
the  sustained  build-up  of  knowledge. 
These  purposes  are  more  directly  served 
by  a shared  database,  which  participants 
may  use  and  contribute  to  in  various 
ways.  In  the  business  world,  Lotus 
Notes™  is  the  prime  example  of  such  an 
approach,  and  it  is  being  widely  adopted 
by  businesses  setting  out  to  become 
“learning  organizations.”  Notes,  and  the 
approach  it  embodies,  is  perceived  to  be 
so  important  to  the  future  of  business 
computing  that  it  was  the  primary  moti- 
vation for  IBM’s  recent  three  billion  dol- 
lar buyout  of  Lotus  Development.  In  the 
education  world,  CSILE™  is  the  prime 
example,  antedating  Lotus  Notes  by  sev- 
eral years  (Scardamalia,  Bereiter, 
McLean,  Swallow,  & Woodruff,  1989). 
The  head  of  collaborative  research  for 
Lotus  Development  Corporation  referred 
to  CSILE  as  “probably  the  leading  exam- 
ple of  groupware  technology  used  in 
classroom  settings.”  It  has  directly  influ- 
enced components  of  other  ground- 
breaking projects,  for  example,  the 
Collaboratory  Notebook  of  Northwest- 
ern’s CoVis  project  and  Georgia  Tech’s 
CaMILE. 

An  Alternative  Set  of 
Recommendations 

Based  on  socio-constructivist  epistemolo- 
gies, analysis  of  school  reform  initiatives 
worldwide,  and  our  own  experimentation 
and  evaluation  with  new  knowledge 
media,  we  suggest  the  following  sorts  of 
recommendations . 

• Reinvent  schooling  in  the  context  of  a 

knowledge-building  society 


Create  models  for  knowledge  advance- 
ment extensible  to  all  sectors  of  society, 
with  schools  integral  to  cross-sectorial 
communities  for  learning  and  knowledge 
creation,  not  a world  apart.  The  Royal 
Commission  proposes  a model  for 
“Community  Education”  that  is  conso- 
nant with  such  a model,  but  its  recom- 
mendations for  information  technology 
read  as  a different  mission  altogether. 

• Create  novel  funding  structures  and 
alliances  that  favour  education-first 
technologies 

At  present,  our  school  technologies  are 
vendor-dominated,  favoring  productivity 
and  presentation  software  designed  for 
business  use  and  a wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional applications  that  lead  to  fragmen- 
tation of  curriculum.  The  Integrated 
Learning  Systems  designed  to  produce 
coherent  packaging  of  educational  mate- 
rials are  proving  disappointing.  Alterna- 


An  important  agenda 
for  school  reform  is 
experimentation  with 
alternatives  to  the 
technologies  currently 
in  use  for  educational 
networking. 


tives  that  put  knowledge-building  at  the 
heart  of  the  design  challenge  are  needed. 

• Democratize  processes  of  invention 
and  society’s  knowledge  resources 

New  technologies  provide  new  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  dangers.  We  must  use 
educational  technologies  in  ways  that 
turn  diversity  into  a strength  rather  than 
creating  underclasses.  The  system  we 
have  been  developing  is  distinctive  for 
demonstrating  the  absence  of  significant 
differences  in  participation  between 
males  and  females  and  between  those 
who,  measured  by  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests,  are  at  the  lower-and  higher- 
ends  of  the  ability  spectrum.  More 
importantly,  diverse  contributions  help  to 
lift  the  whole  process.  We  need  to  take 


as  a design  challenge  the  creation  of 
technologies  that  benefit  all  users. 

• Explore  the  power  of  distributed  ver- 
sus centralized  processes 

The  most  effective  research  and  innova- 
tion efforts  demonstrate  the  power  of 
distributed  versus  centralized  processes, 
and  suggest  potential  conflict  between 
centralized  curriculum  initiatives  and 
student-driven  inquiry,  and  between 
mandated  assessments  and  self-initiated 
efforts  at  educational  advancement.  As 
suggested  below,  new  programmes  of 
research  are  needed  to  provide  creative 
solutions. 

• Encourage  research  and  invention  to 
channel  opportunities  of  new  knowl- 
edge media  for  more  effective  educa- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a knowledge 
economy 

New  opportunities  include: 

— virtual  job  opportunities,  practica 
for  professional  development,  and 
meeting  grounds  for  those  work- 
ing on  parallel  problems 

— novel  uses  of  volunteers  and 
retirees 

— special  facilities  for  inclusion  of 
all  members  of  the  populace 

— administrators,  experts,  and  cur- 
riculum writers  as  on-line  knowl- 
edge workers,  not  distant  figure- 
heads 

— student  creativity  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a knowledge  economy 

• Replace  outmoded  curriculum  and 
evaluation  processes  with  systems  for 
local  autonomy  with  global  relevance 

New  technologies  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  and  students  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
curriculum  and  assessment  processes.  In 
the  past,  a delivery  model  for  curriculum 
and  standards  may  have  been  needed  — 
with  experts  establishing  content  guide- 
lines, curriculum  writers  translating  these 
into  forms  deliverable  to  teachers,  and 
students  treated  as  the  end-of-the-line 
consumers.  With  new  knowledge  media, 
teachers  and  students  are  positioned  to 
contribute  creatively  to  curriculum 
designs  and  resources,  with  curriculum 
experts  and  evaluators  participating  in 
the  process,  not  standing  outside  and 
above  it.  Such  initiatives  will  occur  on  a 
global  scale,  so  Circular  14  type  screen- 
ing is  well  off  the  mark.  New  systems 
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are  needed  to  support  fast-paced,  global 
processes  for  continual  improvement,  as 
opposed  to  outmoded  and  lengthy  cycles 
of  curriculum  publication. 

• Demonstrate  superior  educational 
achievements 

Rather  than  investing  in  schools  to  show 
off  technology,  we  need  to  invest  in 
schools  that  demonstrate  new  possibili- 
ties for  educational  achievement.  This 
does  not  mean,  primarily,  improved  test 
scores  — although  successful  technolo- 
gies produce  those  as  well  (Scardamalia 
et  al,  1992).  It  means  levels  of  knowl- 
edge and  thinking  that  go  beyond  the 
modest  expectations  of  mass  assessments 
and  that  would  give  Ontario  graduates  a 
privileged  position  in  the  global  knowl- 
edge-based economy.  Will  such  schools 
also  function  to  demonstrate  educational 
technology?  If  not,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  technology. 

Comparison  Between  the  Royal 
Commission  and  Alternative 
Recommendations 

The  Royal  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions, summarized  above,  are  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  measures  to  promote 
and  regulate  the  use  of  computer  technol- 
ogy. They  are  consistent  with  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission, 
relating  to  centralized  curriculum  plan- 
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ning  and  evaluation.  All  in  all,  they  repre- 
sent a bureaucratic,  top-down  managerial 
approach  to  educational  reform.  As  is 
characteristic  of  such  an  approach,  it  is 
cautious  and  short  on  vision.  I personally 
do  not  think  it  is  an  approach  that  can 
keep  Ontario  in  the  running  during  the 
next  decade.  It  is  aimed  at  enabling 
Ontario  students  to  do  the  kinds  of  work 
that  schooled  people  all  over  the  world 


are  now  able  to  do,  and  usually  for  less 
money.  The  alternative  recommendations 
are  based  on  the  view  that  there  have,  in 
fact,  been  major  breakthroughs  in  tech- 
nologies for  education  and  that  the  lead- 
ing countries  in  the  next  decades  will  be 
the  ones  that  are  most  successful  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  and  further  advancing 
those  technologies.  These  are  technolo- 
gies for  building  and  working  with 
knowledge. 

Possibilities  exist,  however,  not  only 
for  harmonizing  centralized  curriculum 
planning  and  evaluation  with  student- 
driven  collaborative  inquiry  but  also  for 
coordinating  these  objectives  with  two 
others  arising  from  Royal  Commission 
recommendations:  greater  community 
involvement  in  school-level  education 
and  better  connections  across  different 
levels  of  education  and  between  educa- 
tion and  work.  These  intriguing  possibil- 
ities arise  from  the  greatly  expanded 
opportunities  that  wide-area  network 
communication  affords  for  interaction 
among  previously  separated  individuals, 
groups,  and  spheres  of  activity.  Research 
is  essential  for  determining  the  feasibility 
of  the  following: 

• Engaging  students  in  implementing 
the  curriculum  guidelines  and  stan- 
dards that  apply  to  them. 

• Creating  overlapping  communities  of 
inquiry  involving  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  university  students,  their 
teachers,  working  scientists,  and  inter- 
ested parents  and  others,  all  working 
within  the  same  general  problem  area. 

Educational  policies  adequate  for  the 
21st  century  cannot  be  created  simply  by 
analyzing  current  needs,  studying  projec- 
tions for  the  future,  and  trying  to  balance 
the  two.  The  result  will  be  cautious  com- 
promise. That,  more  or  less,  is  what  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Royal  Commission. 
But  the  21st  century  is  being  created 
right  now.  It  is  being  created  by  innova- 
tive industries  around  the  world,  in  poor 
nations  as  well  as  rich,  and  by  govern- 
ments trying  to  regulate  and  at  the  same 
time  spur  on  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge-based enterprises.  The  question  for 
us  is  whether  education  will  have  an 
active  role  in  creating  the  future  or 
whether  it  will  just  be  a “resource 
provider.”  In  order  for  education  to  have 
an  active  role,  I believe,  it  has  to  be 
reconceived  as  part  of  a society-wide 


effort  aimed  at  advancing  the  creation, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Where  to  Next? 

In  1992,  a Globe  and  Mail  report  warned 
that  another  Canadian  invention  was 
heading  South.  Writing  about  CSILE, 
Nikiforuk  said  “Although  U.S.  school 
reformers  hail  it  as  a novel  program  that 
could  well  shape  the  schools  of  tomor- 
row, CSILE  remains  an  almost  unknown 
pedagogical  tool  among  Canadian  educa- 
tors.” It  is  now  three  years  later,  and  the 
problem  is  more  extreme.  Ontario  is  the 
one  place  where  the  proposals  and  the 
technologies  that  afford  them  have  failed 
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to  engender  significant  involvement.  In 
contrast,  educators  on  four  continents  are 
working  with  us  to  advance  on  projects 
of  the  sort  suggested  above  and  to  use 
the  technologies  built  here.  Many  are 
additionally  providing  financial  support 
as  Founding  Members  for  a new  CSILE 
initiative  aimed  at  having  educators  take 
charge  of  their  own  technologies. 

Ontario  could  be  in  a uniquely  advan- 
tageous position  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  maximizing  knowledge  con- 
struction through  networked,  multimedia 
technologies.  Other  Ontario  development 
projects  of  significance  in  this  context 
include  First  Class™,  Telepresence,  the 
Dynamic  Graphics  Project’s  collabora- 
tive multimedia  tools,  and  the  CARATS 
research  project.  Knowledge-building 
technologies  of  the  sort  we  describe  fall 
in  the  networked  solution/multimedia 
categories  projected  as  a billion  dollar 
curriculum  industry  by  next  year.  The 
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potential  for  significant  economic  as  well 
as  educational  gains  from  backing 
knowledge-building  technology  is  high. 
We  suggest  Ontario  put  in  place  recom- 
mendations that  support  invention  and 
that  channel  research  to  make  today’s 
educational  visions  a vital  part  of  tomor- 
row’s reality. 


NOTES 

1 The  conceptual  framework  and  research  reported 
in  this  analysis  are  based  on  writings  co-authored 
with  Carl  Bereiter.  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  the  entire  CSILE  team,  without  whose 
contributions  the  work  reported  here  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

2 Incidentally,  we  do  not  question  the  value  of  per- 
sonal visits  to  classrooms,  especially  for  establish- 
ing rapport  and  for  role  modeling  purposes.  We  see 
these,  however,  as  supplementary  to  some  more 
sustained  kind  of  involvement  in  the  educational 
process. 

3 Conferencing  software  is  essentially  e-mail  with 
‘threads’  connecting  sequentially  related  messages. 
Bulletin  boards  are  different,  but  their  use  in  educa- 
tion has  been  incidental. 
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The  Uses  of  Computer 
Literacy 


Critical  Reflections  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning 


DAVID  W.  LIVINGSTONE 


Professor,  Department  of  Sociology  in 
Education,  OISE 

■ would  like  to  make  four  critical  points 
I about  the  Royal  Commission  on 
I Learning’s  recommendations  on  infor- 
mation technology: 

1.  Teachers’  lag  in  taking  microcomput- 
ers into  the  classroom  is  not  necessar- 
ily bad  and  could  perhaps  even  be 
wise. 

2.  It  is  not  the  schools’  failure  to  make 
kids  computer  literate  and  generally 
well  educated  that  is  the  major  prob- 
lem, but  rather  the  failure  of  most  tra- 
ditionally organized  workplaces  to 
effectively  use  people’s  existing  lev- 
els of  skills  and  knowledge. 

3.  The  social  danger  of  creating  a tech- 
nological elite  is  not  diminished  but, 
in  fact,  increased  by  the  Commis- 
sion’s recommendations  on  comput- 
ers. 

4.  The  most  clear  and  present  danger  to 
educational  democracy  is  corporate 
commercial  control  of  the  information 
highway,  a danger  the  Commission 
either  ignores  or  severely  underesti- 
mates. 

The  Dazzling  Charm  of  New 
Technologies 

Can  you  use  a computer,  for  example,  to 
do  word  processing  or  send  electronic 
mail?  Compare  yourself  to  the  patterns 
found  in  the  most  recent  OISE  Survey  of 
Educational  Issues  (Livingstone,  Hart,  & 
Davie,  1995),  as  displayed  in  Table  1. 
Younger  people  and  those  with  more 
schooling  are  more  computer  literate. 
The  majority  of  university  graduates  of 


all  ages,  community  college  graduates 
under  65,  high  school  graduates  under 
50,  and  high  school  dropouts  under  30 
are  likely  to  be  computer  literate.  While 
there  is  clearly  a generation  gap,  the  edu- 
cation gap  in  computer  literacy  has  been 
closing  rapidly  among  younger  people. 
While  the  ratio  of  computer  literacy 
between  university  grads  and  school 
dropouts  over  30  is  more  than  4 to  1, 
among  those  aged  18  to  29  it  is  only  1.5 
to  1.  According  to  the  US  census,  the 
majority  of  computer  users  are  under  18. 
Some  pundits  have  even  declared 
cyberspace  to  be  largely  ruled  by  chil- 
dren, with  most  adults  seen  as  “digitally 
homeless,  the  true  needy”!  (“Technoma- 
nia,” 1995,  p.  53)  Hyperbole  aside,  chil- 
dren not  only  “know  about  Game  Boys, 
television,  music  videos,  VCRs,”  as  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning  notes 
(Vol.  4,  p.  8);  they  do  know  more  than 
most  adults  about  microcomputers.  So 
why  is  the  Commission  so  keen  to  com- 
puterize our  classrooms  when  most  kids 
are  already  computer  literate? 

In  one  sense,  it’s  a very  old  story. 
Take  textbooks,  chalkboards,  radio,  film, 
TV,  and  the  computer-aided  instruction 
of  the  mainframe  era,  to  say  nothing  of 
ballpoint  pens  and  hand  calculators.  In 
none  of  these  cases  has  the  school  system 
played  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a major  new  technology  until  it 
has  entered  widespread  public  use.  The 
usual  cycle  involves  the  prediction  of 
extraordinary  changes  in  teaching  and 
learning  practices  by  zealous  advocates, 
followed  by  careful  classroom  studies  of 
effectiveness,  and  then  teacher  reports 
about  their  actual  interaction  with  and 
glitches  in  the  use  of  said  technology.1 
School  systems  as  a whole  have  typically 
introduced  new  learning  technologies 
slowly  and  in  limited  ways.  We  are  now 
deeply  into  the  hoopla  phase  with  micro- 
computers in  the  classroom.  The  Com- 
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mission’s  recommendations  are  not  only 
narrowly  focussed  on  microcomputers  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  alternative  tech- 
nologies for  classroom  learning,  but  they 
appear  to  have  bought  the  advocates’ 
pitch,  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  without  the 
benefit  of  careful  study. 

As  an  historian,  Commissioner 
Caplan  at  least  should  know  better.  Since 
publication  of  the  classic  studies  of  orga- 
nizational change  at  the  Hawthorne  Elec- 
tric Company  in  the  early  1930s,  we 
have  known  that  enthusiastic  attention  by 
change  agents  to  any  novel  technique  is 
likely  to  have  positive  short-term  effects 
on  the  recipients.2  The  few  studies  to 
control  for  the  “Hawthorne  effect”  by 
comparing  computerized  curricula  with 
non-computer  classroom  games  and 
activities  have  found  the  latter  to  be  just 
as  beneficial  to  learning,  as  well  as  much 
cheaper  (e.g.,  Wiebe  & Martin,  1994). 
Many  US  schools  have  invested  substan- 
tial funds  in  integrated  learning  systems, 
such  as  Apple’s  Classrooms  of  Tomor- 
row program.  But  the  most  thorough 
review  of  the  related  evaluation  research 
to  date  has  found  that  most  of  these  stud- 
ies are  of  poor  quality  and  typically  over- 
state moderate  effects  (Becker,  1992). 

In  the  past,  teachers  have  usually 
altered  classroom  behaviour  selectively, 
to  the  extent  that  certain  technologies 
have  helped  them  to  solve  important 
problems  without  seriously  eroding  their 
classroom  authority.  Teaching  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  jobs  there  is.  In  addi- 
tion to  subject  knowledge,  it  requires 
substantial  imagination,  improvisation, 
and  pacing,  all  combined  with  sufficient 
sensitivity  to  establish  student  rapport. 
Teachers  are  not  “technopeasants”  as  the 
Commission  implies  (Vol.  4,  p.  16).  As 


most  university  graduates,  they  are  gen- 
erally now  fairly  computer  literate.  The 
reluctance  of  many  teachers  to  embrace 
computers  more  fully  in  their  classrooms 
may  be  quite  intimately  linked  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  intangible  human 
dimensions  that  they  and  their  students 
could  be  losing.  As  Larry  Cuban  puts  it: 

At  a deep  level  that  often  goes  unspoken, 
...  many  teachers  may  sense  how  the 
introduction  of  machines  into  classrooms 
endangers  those  intangible,  highly  prized 
rewards  that  count  so  heavily  in  why 
teachers  decide  to  endure  in  a most  diffi- 
cult but  intensely  satisfying  job.  (Cuban, 
1986,  p.  90) 

Most  teachers  are  probably  now  quite 
willing  to  use  computers  as  an  aid  to 
classroom  learning.  But  the  school’s 
many  publics  continue  to  insist  that  the 
schools  pursue  several  inherently  contra- 


why  is  the  Commission 
so  keen  to  computerize 
our  classrooms  when 
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dictory  goals  — that  is,  socialize  all  chil- 
dren, but  nourish  individual  creativity; 
teach  the  best  of  past  traditions,  yet 
ensure  that  each  child  possesses  current- 
ly marketable  practical  skills;  demand 
obedience  to  authority,  but  encourage 
critical  thinking  and  questioning;  culti- 


vate co-operation,  but  prepare  children  to 
compete).3  As  long  as  we  do  so,  teach- 
ers’ multiple  knowledges,  negotiating 
skills,  and  intuitions  are  likely  to  be  cen- 
tral to  the  task.  Even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated future  computers  will  not  be  up  to 
it. 

The  Education-Jobs  Gap 

This  insight  about  the  centrality  of  teach- 
ers’ tacit  knowledge  to  the  education  pro- 
cess resonates  as  dimly  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s treatment  of  information  technolo- 
gy as  the  tacit  knowledge  of  employees 
generally  does  in  the  approaches  to  tech- 
nological change  in  the  boardrooms  of 
the  nation.4  There  is  now  a pervasive 
rhetoric  about  the  emergence  of  a “post- 
industrial society,”  a “new  information 
age,”  and  the  proliferation  of  “high- 
tech/high-performance  firms”  in  which 
growing  numbers  of  employees  will  have 
to  exercise  advanced  symbolic  skills  in 
running  computerized  workplaces.  The 
current  workplace  reality  is  starkly  differ- 
ent. In  1990,  the  US  Commission  on 
Workforce  Skills  found  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  American  corporations  were  of 
this  sort,  with  most  still  running  on  a 
hierarchical,  mass-production  model 
(National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy,  1990).  According  to  the  most 
recent  extensive  Canadian  survey,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  workplaces  are  simi- 
larly organized;  less  than  20  percent  yet 
have  any  sort  of  self-directed  work  teams, 
a defining  feature  of  the  high-tech  ideal 
(Betcherman,  et  al.,  1994). 

Employers  are  demanding  higher  for- 
mal educational  entry  requirements.  The 
proportion  of  jobs  requiring  a high 
school  diploma  nearly  doubled  in 
Ontario  during  the  1980s.5  But  potential 
employees  continue  to  get  more  formal 
schooling  faster  than  employers  inflate 
their  credential  requirements.  More  than 
10  percent  of  food  bank  users  in  Toronto 
are  now  unemployed  university  gradu- 
ates (Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  1994). 
According  to  the  most  recent  OISE  Sur- 
vey, about  half  of  all  employed  workers 
under  35  and  about  half  of  those  with 
post-secondary  schooling  say  they  have 
skills  they  would  like  to  use  but  can’t  use 
in  their  present  job.  Forty-one  percent  of 
the  Ontario  workforce  overall  say  this. 
Over  20  percent  of  the  employed  work- 
force is  technically  underemployed,  in 
the  sense  of  having  at  least  one  certifi- 
cate more  than  their  job  requires,  and 


Table  1 Percent  Who  Can  Use  a Computer  for  More  Than  Games 
by  Age  and  Education 


No  Diploma 
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most  of  these  people  actually  feel 
overqualified  for  their  jobs  (Livingstone, 
Hart,  & Davie,  1995;  cf.  Lowe,  1992,  pp. 
58-59).  Most  other  employees,  regard- 
less of  their  formal  schooling,  feel  that 
their  combination  of  experience  and  tacit 
knowledge  makes  them  adequately  qual- 
ified for  their  jobs.  Less  than  5 percent 
feel  underqualified  and  most  of  these  are 
rapidly  upgrading  specific  credentials.  In 


fact,  Ontario  workers  on  average  spent 
over  200  hours  of  their  own  unpaid  time 
last  year  learning  things  they  felt  were 
related  to  their  jobs.  The  proportion  of 
Canadian  employees  working  with  com- 
puter-based technologies  did  increase 
from  15  to  37  percent  between  1985  and 
1991  (Betcherman,  et  al.,  1994,  p.  14). 
But,  as  Table  1 suggests,  our  increasing 
collective  computer  literacy  far  exceeds 


this  specific  requirement.  The  general 
picture  that  emerges  here  is  of  a popula- 
tion that  is  already  educated  significantly 
beyond  both  the  formal  and  the  actual 
requirements  of  current  workplaces.  It  is 
not  more  computers  in  the  classroom  that 
are  urgently  needed,  so  much  as  the  gen- 
uine restructuring  of  our  workplaces  so 
that  our  available  labour  force  can  more 
fully  use  its  existing  levels  of  formal 


Focus  on 

Computer  Literacy 

GERRY  SMITH 


Principal,  River  Oaks  Public  School, 
Halton  Board  of  Education 


Computer  Literacy 

"...  the  ability  to  use  the  computer  equipped 
appropriately  with  CD-ROM  player,  modem, 
and  phone  or  cable  line,  as  well  as  output 
devices  such  as  printers  and  plotters;  to 
gather  information;  analyze,  organize,  and 
understand  that  information;  and  present  it 
clearly  and  effectively.” 

“Teachers  armed  with  chalk  and  a black- 
board are  no  match  for  the  powerful  new 
media  provided  through  technology....  Com- 
puter literacy  is  already  the  new  basic, ... 
something  that  young  people  take  for  grant- 
ed.” 

“Information  technology  is  becoming 
essential  to  teachers’  continued  ability  to 
do  their  jobs  well,  and  to  students’  future 
success  in  a world  where  computer  literacy 
is  becoming  as  universal  and  essential  as 
print  literacy.” 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 

recognizes: 

• the  potential  of  technology  to  revolution- 
ize teaching  and  learning 

• the  new  technology  is  not  a substitute 
for  teachers 

• computers  are  evidence  that  schools 
have  some  real  connection  to  the  out- 
side world,  that  schools  matter,  that  they 
are  relevant  and  that  they  are  part  of  the 
whole  reality  of  childhood 


“The  student  is  an  often  ignored  stakehold- 
er in  the  ‘school  business,’  who  is  more  than 
ready  for  the  information  technology  cul- 
ture.” 


The  Commission  recognizes: 

• new  technologies  have  the  capacity  to 
offer  the  first  qualitative  change  in  the 
nature  of  learning  since  Gutenberg, 
whose  book-based  information  struc- 
tured learning  for  half  a millennium 

• the  computer  will  change  the  role  of  the 
teacher  to  increase  the  amount  of  time 
and  attention  that  is  spent  on  groups  of 
pupils  formerly  neglected  (e.g.,  gifted) 

“The  child  can  set  the  VCR  and  play  video 
games  while  parents,  however  many  uni- 
versity degrees  they  have,  are  left  baffled 


The  Commission  recognizes: 

• the  role  of  supportive  technology,  such 
as  telephones 

• the  use  of  computers  for  student 
assessment 

• technology  extending  the  boundaries  of 
learning  for  students 

• machines  must  be  at  the  service  of 
humankind  (without  appropriate  teach- 
ing strategies,  information  technology 
will  not  do  the  job  required) 

"Children  do  not  regard  computers  as  mar- 
vellous or  breathtaking,  but  as  part  of  the 
furniture  — precisely  the  same  way  their 
parents  were  brought  up  to  regard  tele- 
phones." 

“McLuhan’s  global  village  has  finally 
become  a reality  in  the  world  of  education: 
learning  need  no  longer  be  bound  by  time 
and  place ...” 


Cautions  about  Technology: 

• access  to  computers  at  home  for  less- 
advantaged  students 

• apparent  lack  of  interest  by  girls  in  the 
world  of  technology 

• availability  of  high-quality  software 

• availability  of  hardware  in  schools 
throughout  the  province  to  make  tech- 
nology a genuine  learning  tool 


Technology  and  Integration 

• students  and  teachers  more  receptive 
to  information  technology  when  integrat- 
ed and  seen  as  an  essential  part  of 
teaching  and  learning 

• emerging  software  and  hardware  gives 
educators  the  opportunity  to  personal- 
ize learning 

• schools  can  escape  the  assembly-line 
mentality  of  the  factory-model  school 


Commission’s  Recommendations: 

• Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  over- 
see the  effective  use  of  technology  in 
schools  develop  high  profile  projects 
establish  a national  network  of  projects 
College  of  Teachers  show  leadership  in 
technology  training  for  teachers 

• MET  and  Ministry  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Trade  initiate  plans  to  acquire 
more  hardware 

• MET  increase  budget  to  purchase  soft- 
ware, permit  leasing,  etc. 

• computer  software,  CD’s  etc.  be  treated 
as  Circular  14  teaching  materials 

• MET  exercise  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  software 

• every  school  be  connected  to  at  least 
one  local  network  which  is  connected  to 
other  networks 

• guaranteed  access  to  the  information 
highway  (schools,  libraries) 
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schooling,  tacit  knowledge  of  work,  and 
computer  literacy.  The  popular  desire  to 
do  so  is  expressed  in  the  vast  majority 
support  in  the  OISE  Survey  (84  percent) 
for  employee  participation  in  the  man- 
agement of  workplaces.  Clearly,  the 
issue  of  general  workplace  restructuring 
was  beyond  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 
Commission.  But  an  uncritical  accep- 
tance of  “paradigm  shift”  rhetoric 
regarding  information  technology  and 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
underemployment  and  growing  wastage 
of  Ontarians’  actual  educational  attain- 
ments left  the  Commissioners  with  no 
recourse  but  to  blame  teachers  and  the 
schools  for  an  education-jobs  gap  that  is 
largely  not  of  their  making. 

A New  Technocratic  Elite? 

Socio-economic  inequities  are  not  primar- 
ily of  the  schools’  making  either.  But  they 
have  been  persistently  reproduced  in  our 
schools,  as  a long  line  of  studies  (includ- 
ing Crestwood  Heights,  The  Learning 
Machine,  Stations  and  Callings,  and 
Stacking  the  Deck)  vividly  document.  The 
Commission  is  not  oblivious  to  this  prob- 
lem or  to  the  “social  danger”  (Vol.  4,  p. 
25)  of  a new  technological  elite  being 
generated  by  the  greater  access  to  home 
computers  by  kids  in  affluent  families. 
The  OISE  Survey  replicates  Statistics 
Canada’s  recent  finding  that  kids  from  the 
most  affluent  families  are  generally  about 
twice  as  likely  to  be  computer  literate  as 
those  from  the  poorest  families.  In  this 
light,  the  Commission’s  recommendation 
that  poorer  communities  should  have 
some  priority  for  classroom  computers 
and  possible  access  through  community 
centres  seems  at  best  gestural.  For  this 
proposal  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
inequitable  sustained  access  to  comput- 
ers, these  schools  would  have  to  operate 
as  wide  open  centres  in  poorer  communi- 
ties, with  good  facilities  available  day  and 
night,  along  the  lines  of  the  community 
centres  that  Laurier  LaPierre’s  inquiry  on 
Ontario  elementary  schools  proposed 
some  years  ago  (LaPierre,  1981).  There  is 
now  very  strong  general  public  support 
for  integrated  use  of  schools  as  communi- 
ty centres. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  conve- 
niently ignores  the  fact  that  the  demon- 
stration school  projects  to  which  private 
corporations  have  devoted  themselves 
have  typically  been  in  affluent  suburban 
areas.  It  is  not  just  coincidental  that 


Apple  selected  River  Oaks  in  Oakville, 
historically  one  of  the  richest  census 
areas  in  the  country,  for  its  major  project 
in  this  country.  The  intent  here  appears 
to  be  nurturing  of  a technological  elite  in 
a largely  middle-class  community,  with 
lucrative  spinoff  profits  to  boot.  Class 
affinities  and  cost-benefit  calculus  make 
it  unlikely  that  many  private  corporations 
will  offer  comparable  support  to  such 
projects  in  our  inner-city  areas,  such  as 
Regent  Park  or  the  Jane-Finch  corridor. 
The  most  consistent  of  all  findings  in  the 
OISE  Surveys  since  1978  has  been  the 
strong  majority  opposition  of  corporate 
executives  to  increased  funding  for 


M 


luch  of  the  computer 
hardware  and  a lot  of  the 
software  now  promoted 
for  educational  uses  grew 
out  of  research  on  military 
computer-based  command- 
and-control  and  weapons 
systems. 


public  education,  an  opposition  which 
has  grown  in  the  context  of  definite 
majority  support  for  increased  funding 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Of  course, 
there  are  serious  public  funding  con- 
straints. But  for  the  Commission  to  put 
its  faith  in  the  private  corporate  sector  to 
voluntarily  offer  substantial  sustained 
resource  support  to  the  schools  in  gener- 
al, let  alone  with  any  serious  preference 
for  overcoming  inequities  in  poorer  and 
immediately  less  profitable  communities, 
seems  quite  naive. 


Information  Democracy 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  and  most 
important  point:  the  control  and  purposes 
of  the  information  highway.  Much  of  the 
computer  hardware  and  a lot  of  the  soft- 
ware now  promoted  for  educational  uses 
grew  out  of  research  on  military  comput- 
er-based command-and-control  and 
weapons  systems,  mainly  in  the  U.S.  The 
field  of  “cognitive  science”  emerged  out 
of  military  research  aimed  at  reducing 


troublesome  “human  factors,”  and  the 
field  is  still  largely  military  funded.  This 
cumulative  military  legacy  includes,  as 
Douglas  Noble  observes: 

...  the  use  of  computers  in  schools  for 
‘command  and  control’  of  instruction, 
from  ‘integrated  learning  systems’  to  the 
continuous  monitoring  of  student  perfor- 
mance, to  nationwide  databases  and  infor- 
mation networks  linking  schools, 
employers  and  government  agencies.  The 
military  legacy  also  includes  a massive 
research  enterprise  on  human  cognitive 
performance  and  learning  within  techno- 
logical systems,  engendering  cognitivist 
incursions  in  schooling  as  well  as  the 
ongoing  codification  of  job  performance 
skills  for  the  21st  century.  (Noble,  1993, 
p.  8;  for  a more  extensive  analysis,  see 
also  Noble,  1991) 

The  Commission  appears  to  be  oblivi- 
ous of  this  legacy  and  its  possible  hazards 
for  democatic  education.  The  essence  of 
democacy  is  communication  between 
human  beings,  not  between  humans  and  a 
computer  screen.  In  spite  of  their  military 
origins,  the  Internet  and  other  forms  of 
the  information  highway  still  retain  the 
potential  of  aiding  and  expanding  demo- 
cratic discourse  between  human  beings. 
But  as  PCs  proliferate,  the  information 
highway  is  rapidly  being  commandeered 
by  commercial  interests.  A clearer  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will  regarding  the  infor- 
mation highway  is  offered  by  Table  2, 
which  indicates  that,  in  its  quickly  grow- 
ing awareness  of  this  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  Ontario  electorate  is  about  four 

Table  2 Percent  Very  Interested  in 
Using  the  Information  Flighway  for  . . . 


45  -r- 
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times  more  likely  to  want  to  use  it  for 
educational  programs  and  library  searches 
than  for  shopping  purposes. 

There  is  obviously  some  need  for  traf- 
fic control  on  this  increasingly  congested 
highway.  But  by  whom?  To  judge  from 
the  content  of  recent  CRTC  hearings,  it 
will  be  the  corporate  lawyers  of  the  big 
private  cable,  telephone,  and  computer 
companies.  But,  as  the  popular  protest 
over  cable  companies’  negative  billing  of 
new  services  suggests,  the  general  public 
keenly  wants  more  say  in  the  process.  The 
current  OISE  Survey  (Livingstone,  Hart, 
& Davie,  1995)  asks  the  Ontario  public 
whether  libraries  and  public  educational 
institutions  or  private  telephone  and  cable 
TV  companies  should  have  the  major  role 
in  deciding  how  the  information  highway 
will  operate.  A strong  majority  (64  per- 
cent) prefer  the  public  institutions.  The 
only  real  dissenters  are  corporate  execu- 
tives. 

Public  libraries  have  been  the  closest 
thing  we  have  to  a perfectly  democratic 
institution.  I borrow  and  learn,  then 
return  to  share  with  others,  all  at  minimal 
social  cost  and  maximum  access  of  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  model  we  need  to 
extend  if  we  truly  aspire  to  social  equity 
in  learning  and  wide  public  access  to  the 
information  highway.  Educational  televi- 
sion has  an  especially  important  potential 
role  to  play  in  facilitating  this  process,  as 
the  Commission  cryptically  declares.  The 
key  question  is  whether  our  public  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  legislatively  and 
materially  enabled  to  do  so.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  give  no  intimation  of  the 
immensity  of  the  corporate-commercial 
challenge  to  democratic  access  to  really 
useful  information  nor  of  how  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  can  retain  any  sig- 
nificant control  rather  than  being  reduced 
to  active  recipients  of  information  glut. 
We  had  better  find  a way. 


NOTES 

1.  See  Cuban  (1986)  for  informative  accounts  of 
this  cycle  with  regard  to  film,  radio,  and  instruc- 
tional television,  as  well  as  the  early  use  of  com- 
puters. 

2.  For  an  overview  of  these  effects  in  relation  to 
education,  see  Adair  (1989). 

3.  These  contradictory  goals  are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  schools  and  in  public  belief,  as  the  OISE  Sur- 
vey series  documents  for  Ontario. 

4.  The  argument  in  this  section  is  developed  in  my 
book  The  Education-Jobs  Gap:  Underemployment  or 
Economic  Democracy  (Livingstone,  forthcoming). 


5.  Based  on  self-reports  of  respondents  to  our  sur- 
veys. See  note  40  in  the  Tenth  OISE  Survey  report 
(Livingstone,  Hart,  & Davie,  1995). 
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As  the  Ontario  Education  Communi- 
cations Authority,  TVOntario  has 
been  working  for  the  last  25  years 
with  school  boards,  education  faculties, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  to  bring 
technologies  into  the  classroom.  Before 
us,  there  was  the  National  Film  Board, 
and  before  that  the  blackboard  and  the 
crayon,  and  the  paper  and  the  pencil,  and 
the  book.  So  I believe  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Learning  has  erred  in  this 
way:  it  has  been  seduced  by  one  single 
technology  — computers.  In  10  or  15 
years  we  will  have  another  panel,  and 
we’ll  be  saying  the  next  technology  is 
the  one  that  we  need  to  implement  in 
education. 

The  one  thing  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning  spoke  very  truly  about  was 
the  role  of  teachers.  They  say  teachers  are 
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heroes.  And  they  are  heroes  at  TVOntario 
also.  Without  their  involvement,  the 
classroom  as  a working  environment  is 
not  going  to  change  and  without  change 
in  the  classroom,  educational  reform  is 
not  going  to  happen,  and  the  kind  of  qual- 
ity education  we  demand  and  insist  on  for 
our  students  will  not  happen. 

Let  me  just  share  very  quickly  some 
statistics  gathered  by  our  Research 
Department  who  surveyed  62  percent  of 
Ontario’s  4757  schools  last  spring.  Here 
are  some  quick  technological  snapshots: 
80  percent  of  the  schools  receive  a tele- 
vision signal;  52  percent  have  cable;  36 
percent  are  wired  for  cable;  40  percent  of 
classrooms  are  wired  for  computer  net- 
works. Schools  average  four  VCR’s  per 
school  (usually  kept  in  the  library  and 
you  can’t  necessarily  take  them  from  one 
floor  to  another);  72  percent  of  schools 
have  cam-corders;  and  1 1 percent  have  a 
videodisc  player.  Schools  have  an  aver- 
age of  30  computers:  40  percent  are 
IBM,  20  percent  are  Apple  Mac,  and  40 
percent  are  mainly  Icon  (if  you  look  back 
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on  the  efforts  of  the  1980s,  you’ll  under- 
stand why).  Sixty  three  percent  of 
schools  have  CD-ROM’s;  50  percent 
have  modems;  40  percent  of  schools 
with  modems  are  linked  with  an  elec- 
tronic board.  We  would  say  that  Ontario 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  wired  jurisdic- 
tions in  North  America. 

So  what  is  the  Commission  really 
talking  about?  I believe,  personally,  that 
the  Commission  is  really  talking  about 
its  own  seduction  by  business  and  indus- 
try which  say  computers  and  technology 
will  make  a difference  in  the  classroom. 
But  I believe  one  set  of  principles  will 
help  to  make  a difference  in  the  class- 
room, and  those  relate  to  pedagogy,  to 
teaching,  to  the  teacher’s  capacity  to 
relate  and  to  work  with  students.  If  the 
technology  is  mediated  by  teachers  who 
are  able  to  use  effectively  the  tools  that 
are  made  available  to  them,  then  and 
only  then  will  technology  make  a differ- 
ence in  the  classroom. 

At  TVOntario,  we  are  in  the  business 
of  developing  instructional  design  and 
curriculum-based  videos  for  the  schools 
of  Ontario  (although  we’re  not  on  Circu- 
lar 14).  We  also  sell  our  products  in  100 
countries,  and  we  occupy  40  percent  of 
the  United  States  educational  television 
market,  and  all  50  states  buy  our  curricu- 
lum programming.  So,  as  Marlene  Scar- 
damalia  has  said,  we  do  have  things  in 
Canada  that  we  can  export,  and  one  of 
them  is  educational  knowledge.  Yet  we 
also  have  learned  that  teachers  use  tech- 
nology as  an  add-on,  and  as  a stop-and- 
pause  moment  for  themselves.  Very  often 
they’ll  say,  “I  can’t  use  that  show,  or  that 
series,  or  that  program,”  and  we’ll  say, 
“Why  not?”  “Well,  it’s  not  long  enough. 
My  period  is  40  minutes  and  this  series 
only  goes  for  30.”  I’m  also  very  mindful 
of  the  success  of  the  National  Film 
Board,  who  brought  film  into  the  class- 
room. The  majority  of  teachers  didn’t 
know  how  to  roll  film!  So  today  we  have 
140  utilization  officers  across  Ontario 
working  with  school  boards,  and  every 
single  one  of  them  has  literally  to  teach 
the  teacher  how  to  use  the  pause  function 
of  the  VCR. 

The  Commissioners,  I believe,  also 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  big  corporations 
have  finally  discovered  education  as  a 
marketplace.  They  have  woken  up  to 
education  as  an  industry.  In  adult  educa- 
tion, which  is  part  of  my  portfolio  and 
includes  teacher  training,  we  looked  at 
how  much  training  is  offered  face  to  face 


using  train  the  trainer  models,  and  how 
much  is  available  via  technology.  We 
found  that  less  than  one  percent  is  tech- 
nologically delivered.  Visualize  the 
growth  industry  that  this  represents  for 
business!  TVO  sits  on  a variety  of  part- 
nerships with  business  and  school  boards 
to  bring  technology  into  the  classroom 
and  the  major  challenge  in  front  of  us  is, 
not  simply  to  give  out  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  computers  or  fiber 
optics  for  high  level  testing,  but  to  help 
the  marketing  people  understand  peda- 
gogy. Before  we  bring  the  technological 
toys  into  the  classroom,  we  need  to  sit 
back  and  ask,  “What  are  the  learner’s 
needs?”  “How  best  can  this  convergence 
of  technology  make  those  needs  come 


We  would  say  that 
Ontario  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  wired  jurisdictions 
in  North  America. 


true?”  “What  are  the  teaching  styles  we 
wish  to  use?”  “How  best  can  we  use 
those  in  using  technology?”  Regretfully, 
what  we  now  see  in  Ontario  is  a full-sail 
market-driven  approach  to  education  as 
an  industry,  and  at  the  price  of  saying  to 
the  teachers,  “You’re  not  really  doing  a 
good  job.” 

The  teacher’s  role  has  changed 
because  there  has  been  a significant  sea 
change  in  our  society  and  in  the  nature  of 
pedagogy.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  a com- 
puter in  the  classroom  if  the  teacher  still 


does  not  believe  in  or  know  how  to  apply 
co-operative  learning.  So  we  need  to 
work  with  industry  to  help  them  under- 
stand that  technology,  unless  mediated, 
is  just  another  stop  gap.  Today  it’s  com- 
puters, 25  years  ago  it  was  television, 
and  I don’t  know  what  will  be  in  the  next 
five  years,  because  the  technological 
uptake  is  so  rapid. 

There  are  roughly  130,000  teachers  in 
Ontario’s  education  system.  The  average 
age  is  late  forties.  Some  are  computer 
illiterate;  some  are  not.  Computer  litera- 
cy is  not  the  answer  to  educational 
change.  Teaching  literacy  is  the  answer, 
with  a variety  of  tools.  Learner  support 
for  those  teachers  is  the  answer,  as  they 
struggle  to  meet  changing  curriculum 
standards,  changing  expectations,  and 
rapidly  changing  accountability  factors. 
Computers,  televisions,  telephones,  and  a 
variety  of  convergences  are  also  what  we 
have  to  be  talking  about. 

One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  panel 
discussion  talked  about  putting  a tele- 
phone in  the  classroom,  and  that  is  a very 
revolutionary  action,  much  more  than 
putting  a computer  in  the  classroom. 
With  a telephone  the  world  is  accessible. 
But  I believe  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  has  missed  the  boat;  it’s  not 
about  a single  technology,  whether  it’s 
computers,  CD-ROMs,  or  a variety  of 
the  platforms,  but  it  is  about  wiring  the 
classroom;  it  is  about  learner-centred 
content,  distance  education  principles 
used  in  content  delivery,  and  teacher 
training.  We’ll  make  the  technologies 
work,  but  unless  we  invest  in  the  people 
using  them  and  learning  from  them,  25 
years  from  now  we’ll  have  the  same  dis- 
cussions, but  it  will  be  only  another  set 
of  technologies. 
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• School  Councils  That  Work 
August  28  & 29, 1995,  OISE,  Toronto 

• Managing  Ethical  Issues  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
October  19  & 20,  1995,  Toronto 
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• Emerging  from  the  Social  Contract 
November  23  & 24,  1995,  Toronto 
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The  Limits  of  Mandated  Reform 


R.  TERRANCE  BOAK 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Education 
Brock  University 


For  the  Love  of  Learning,  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learn- 
ing, is  a thoughtful  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  many  complex  issues  in 
education.  I commend  the  Commission- 
ers for  their  outstanding  work.  But  let  me 
first  give  you  my  overall  reaction  to  the 
reforms  being  proposed:  they  contain  ten- 
sions between  very  strong,  centralizing, 
authoritarian  tendencies  and  some  decen- 
tralizing and  perhaps  democratic  trends. 
Centralizing  is  apparent  not  only  through 
mandating  common  learning  outcomes, 
but  also  through  Ministry  development  of 
curriculum,  province-wide  testing,  and 
standardized  reporting;  decentralizing 
may  occur  through  the  establishment  of 
parent  councils  and  proposals  to  increase 
the  professional  status  of  teachers,  which 
in  the  common  meaning  of  professional- 
ism should  involve  greater  autonomy, 
exercise  of  judgment,  and  self-gover- 
nance. Tensions  also  exist  within  individ- 
ual recommendations  as  well. 

First,  I want  to  comment  on  recom- 
mendation 58,  “That  a professional  self- 
regulatory  body  for  teaching,  the  Ontario 
College  of  Teachers,  be  established.”  I 
support  this  recommendation.  However, 
the  Commissioners  and  now  the  govern- 
ment have  gone  too  far;  I believe  that  by 
setting  the  agenda  for  the  College,  going 
beyond  the  “blueprint  for  the  College,” 
and  determining  what  the  College  will  be 
responsible  for  developing,  they  fail  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  a self- 
governing  body.  The  implementation 
committee  can  facilitate  the  formation  of 
the  college  by  providing  terms  of  refer- 
ence and  necessary  legislation  for  the 
College,  but  should  not  dictate  or  inter- 


fere with  what  might  be  the  future  busi- 
ness of  the  College.  The  College  of 
Teachers  should  provide  a voice  for 
teachers,  uncomplicated  by  bargaining 
and  rights  issues.  The  College  of  Teach- 
ers could  have  a major  responsibility  for 
teacher  development  if  their  mission 
(terms  of  reference)  can  be  independent- 
ly determined  by  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. I think  it  is  essential  that  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  emphasize  a 
professional  rather  than  a union  approach 
if  it  is  to  become  a self-regulating  body 
for  the  teaching  profession. 

The  next  recommendation  I want  to 
talk  about  is  number  75,  “We  recom- 
mend mandatory  professional  develop- 
ment for  all  educators  in  the  publicly 
funded  school  system,  with  continuing 
certification  every  five  years,  dependent 
on  both  satisfactory  performance  and 
participation  in  professional  develop- 
ment recognized  by  the  College  of 
Teachers”  (p.  33). 

My  initial  and  continuing  reaction  to 
this  recommendation  is  negative.  Why? 
Mandatory  professional  development, 
even  if  accredited  by  the  professional 
organization,  the  College  of  Teachers, 
fails  to  treat  teachers  as  lifelong  learners, 
as  professionals  who  are  responsible  for 
their  own  learning.  The  implication  of 
recommendation  75  is  that  teachers  do 
not  remain  current,  that  they  tend  to 
become  outdated  and  irrelevant,  and 
therefore  need  to  have  a hammer  to  their 
head  to  keep  professionally  relevant.  For 
the  majority  of  teachers  this  is  not  the 
case.  Teachers  care  about  their  students 
and  spend  many  hours  in  various  PD 
activities. 

A worthwhile  aim  for  teachers  is  to 
see  themselves  as  “reflective  practition- 
ers” of  teaching  (Schon,  1987).  Teacher 
development  and  the  importance  of 
teaching  is  very  much  a matter  of  teach- 
ers learning  from  reflecting  on  experi- 
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ence.  In  schools,  leadership  must  be  pro- 
vided to  create  a climate  that  promotes 
reflection  and  discussion  among  col- 
leagues. This  kind  of  PD  is  extremely 
valuable  and  must  be  encouraged.  How 
would  mandatory  PD  recognize  this  kind 
of  learning? 

In  the  Report,  I believe  the  Commis- 
sioners were  trying  to  find  a way  to 
resolve  the  tension  between  what  might 
be  the  very  best  PD  for  individuals  and  a 
means  to  differentiate  what  they  called 
“professional  renewal,”  and  the  more 
formal  PD.  They  suggest  that  only  the 
latter  would  be  acceptable  for  “on-going 
certification  of  a teacher.”  Why?  I agree 
that  all  teachers  should  participate  in  sig- 
nificant professional  development  (and  I 
believe  a high  percentage  do)  but  recog- 
nition must  be  given  to  what  individuals 
need  and  how  they  can  best  obtain  it.  I 
do  not  feel  the  exclusion  of  activities  that 
might  be  labelled  “professional  renewal” 
from  a teacher’s  portfolio  is  justified. 
They  might  be  the  most  worthwhile. 

What  have  I heard  teachers  saying 
about  the  formation  of  a college  and 
mandatory  PD  and  the  need  to  recertify 
every  five  years?  They  are  overwhelm- 
ingly negative  about  both  the  creation  of 
a College  of  Teachers  and  the  recertifica- 
tion of  teachers  every  five  years.  They 
think  the  process  will  waste  money 
which  would  be  better  spent  in  the  class- 
room. They  see  the  recertification  pro- 
cess as  ineffective  at  weeding  out  poor 
teachers.  Regarding  professional  devel- 
opment, the  teachers  did  not  see  a good 
relationship  between  taking  a few  cours- 
es and  turning  a poor  teacher  into  a good 
one.  They  also  disapprove  of  contrived 
collegiality  as  a form  of  professional 
development. 

Gaining  teacher  support  in  such  a cli- 
mate, and  creating  a culture  in  which 
teachers  embrace  change,  is  a real  chal- 
lenge. In  Britain,  the  experience  of  trying 
to  over-legislate  change  has  led  to  the 
need  for  an  independent  inspectorate 
with  substantial  powers  to  report  upon 
the  performance  of  the  education  system, 
as  well  as  the  performance  of  teachers 
and  schools.  Mandated  reform  simply 
did  not  begin  to  happen  until  schools 
knew  that  they  were  to  be  inspected  and 
that  inspection  reports  were  to  become 
public  documents.  What  is  the  effect  on 
teachers  and  the  children  they  teach  of 
this  kind  of  reform?  Is  this  the  inevitable 


next  stage  of  development  in  Ontario?  I 
hope  not. 

I believe  that  for  professional  devel- 
opment to  be  effective,  and  I am  not 
speaking  of  mandatory  PD,  teachers 
must  be  encouraged  to  take  responsibili- 
ty for  their  own  learning.  That  means 
that  PD  experiences  must  be  relevant  for 
the  teachers  and  must  be  accessible  to 
them.  School-based  PD  can  be  effective 
and  can  be  designed  to  be  both  teacher 
relevant  and  school-needs  focussed.  It  is 
not  mandatory  recertification  that  is 
required  to  ensure  quality  teaching  and 
improved  student  learning;  it  is  a combi- 
nation of  quality  PD  and  excellent  super- 
vision and  mentoring  for  all  teachers. 

If  space  permitted,  I would  discuss  the 
notion  of  trust.  It  is  so  essential  not  only 
to  the  establishment  of  relationships  but 


In  Britain,  the  experience 
of  trying  to  over-legislate 
change  has  led  to  the 
need  for  an  independent 
inspectorate  with 
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also  to  the  effectiveness  of  one’s  work. 
Andy  Hargreaves,  in  his  outstanding  book 
Changing  Teachers,  Changing  Times 
(1994),  has  written  an  excellent  section 
on  trust.  He  states,  and  I strongly  agree 
with  him,  that  “the  establishment  of  trust 
is  central  to  restructuring  education.  The 
challenge  of  trust  is  to  reconstruct  collab- 
orative working  relationships  among 
close  colleagues  that  enhance  personal 
meaning  without  reinforcing  paternalism 
and  parochialism”  (p.  254).  Neither  the 
Commission  nor  the  Government  respect- 
ed teachers’  personal  commitment  to 
remain  current  and  to  do  what  they  need 
to  keep  professionally  up  to  date.  Thus 
they  recommend  mandatory  PD.  I sin- 
cerely hope  the  College  provides  flexibili- 
ty for  teachers  to  determine  what  PD  is 
best  for  them.  If  they  do  not,  PD  will  be 
irrelevant  and  will  have  at  best  minimal 
impact.  As  Giles  (1995),  a British  educa- 
tor who  has  moved  to  Canada,  wrote: 


To  fully  embrace  the  C.P.D.  (compulsory 
professional  development)  approach  seen 
so  clearly  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  one 
of  the  four  engines  of  change,  supportive, 
rather  than  punitive  measures  are  needed 
to  reduce  fragmentation,  enhance  profes- 
sionalism, and  support  existing  profession- 
al structures  and  best  practice,  (p.  8) 

He  further  comments  that  if  principals 
and  superintendents  are  expected  to 
assume  responsibility  for  PD  in  schools 
and  boards  and  if  adequate  resources  are 
not  made  available,  compulsory  PD  will 
do  little  to  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  of  teachers  or  students 
in  schools. 

I believe  a profession  must  have  a 
process  that  ensures  quality  and  provides 
a fair  evaluation  of  competence.  In  other 
professions,  members  are  disciplined  for 
“competence.”  For  example,  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  grants  a Cer- 
tificate of  Registration  to  its  members  in 
return  for  which  they  agree  to  follow  cer- 
tain rules  of  practice  and  regulations  in 
dealing  with  patients.  Equally,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chartered  Accountants  conducts  a 
random  inspection  of  a number  of  offices 
of  its  members  to  ensure  that  standard 
policies  and  procedures  are  being  fol- 
lowed. Most  professions  are  self-regula- 
tory in  the  matter  of  competence  and 
errant  behaviour.  Peer  and  supervisory 
assessment  are  often  used  to  judge  com- 
petence, and  depending  on  the  assess- 
ment, members  might  be  advised  to 
either  take  some  professional  continuing 
education  or  be  asked  to  design  a strate- 
gy as  to  how  they  are  going  to  improve 
their  practice.  Evaluation  of  the  experi- 
ences is  expected  to  be  built  into  the  pro- 
fessional development  plan. 

Recommendation  76  focusses  on  pro- 
fessional renewal  and  collaborations 
among  a number  of  partners.  This  rec- 
ommendation makes  a great  deal  of 
sense.  As  schools  and  teachers  are  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  offering  of  pre-ser- 
vice, in-service,  and  graduate  programs 
and  as  teachers  are  both  mentors  and 
researchers  with  members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  it  is  important  that  faculty  be 
collaborators  in  teacher  professional 
renewal.  We  also  are  helped  immensely 
in  our  own  renewal  by  this  involvement. 

I believe  if  we  truly  want  to  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  student  learning  then 
we  must  all  work  diligently  together  to 
develop  opportunities  for  teachers.  Only 
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in  this  way  will  we  effectively  facilitate 
individual  teacher  development  and  over- 
all school  reform.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  enabling  policies  that  are  required 
to  support  professional  renewal  and 
teacher  development.  As  the  Royal  Com- 
mission suggests,  they  might  include: 

provision  for  self-funded  leaves,  support 
of  exchange  programs  of  various  sorts, 
and  workload  flexibility  to  accommodate 
professional  commitments  and  opportuni- 
ties, such  as  making  presentations  at  con- 
ferences, editing  professional  newsletters, 
or  being  involved  in  research  or  profes- 
sional writing,  (p.  34) 

Professional  Development 

I would  like  to  discuss  the  implementa- 
tion of  professional  development,  as  it  is 
the  vehicle  for  teacher  development. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  quality  profes- 
sional development  for  adults  must  be 
guided  by  adult  learning  principles.  Don- 
ald Brundage  and  Dorothy  MacKeracher 
wrote  in  a report  titled  Adult  Learning 
Principles  and  Their  Application  to  Pro- 
gram Planning  (1980)  that: 

learning  involves  a dynamic  equilibrium 
between  change  and  stability,  structure 
and  process,  content  and  activity;  that 
learning  occurs  over  time  and  within  soci- 
etal contexts  and  relationships;  that  adult 
learners  have  past  experience,  present 
concerns,  and  roles  relevant  to  work  and 
family  as  well  as  to  learning,  and  future 
expectations,  all  of  which  influence  learn- 
ing; that  adult  learners  bring  not  only  their 
mind  but  also  their  physical  body,  emo- 
tional responses,  and  that  teachers  are  also 
adults  and  learners,  (p.  3) 

So  how  can  meaningful,  relevant 
experiences  that  are  accessible  and  con- 
structed with  maximum  flexibility  be 
developed  for  the  tremendous  diversity 
that  exists  in  teacher  needs? 

I suggest,  let  teachers  accept  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  develop- 
ment. Let  teachers  tell  the  College  what 
their  needs  are,  and  if  they  can,  how  they 
propose  to  meet  those  needs.  If  they 
request  assistance  in  finding  the  best  way 
to  meet  their  needs  then  help  should  be 
available.  This  help  can  often  be  found  at 
the  school  level  from  other  teachers  and 
the  principal.  The  College  must  not  be 
overly  prescriptive. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  provide  an 
opportunity  for  faculties  of  education  in 
collaboration  with  teachers  and  other 


organizations  to  generate  some  exciting 
and  innovative  program  models  for 
teacher  development  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing. There  are  a variety  of  contributions 
which  faculties  of  education  can  make  to 
the  professional  development  of  teach- 
ers, from  collaborating  in  the  delivery  of 


faculties,  boards, 
and  federations  must 
genuinely  work  together. 
They  must  be  prepared 
to  share  development, 
delivery,  and  resources. 


institutes,  modules,  courses,  to  expand- 
ing and  reworking  their  graduate  pro- 
grams to  provide  specialized  academic 
preparation  in  a number  of  areas,  as  well 
as  relevant  professional  knowledge 
(Ontario  Association  of  Deans,  1994). 
The  important  consideration  is  quality: 
quality  can  best  be  maintained  through 
development  of  a well-articulated  deliv- 
ery framework. 

It  is  my  contention  that  faculties  of 
education,  for  the  most  part,  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  partner  with  school 
boards  and  federations.  Within  this  stat- 
ed willingness  to  cooperate  there  still 
remains  a great  deal  of  possessiveness 
and  protection  of  “turf.”  Faculties, 
boards,  and  federations  must  genuinely 
work  together.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
share  development,  delivery,  and 
resources.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
work  together  and  must  strive  for  quality 
professional  development  options  for 
teachers  that  are  developed  and  delivered 
efficiently  and  with  the  effective  use  of 
available  resources  (people,  places, 
finances).  I ask,  Why  are  faculties  con- 
tinuing to  duplicate  each  other  in  profes- 
sional development  programs?  Income 
generated  from  PD  I expect.  It  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing as  the  financial  costs  are  too  great. 
I do  not  feel  it  is  any  longer  necessary  to 
duplicate  efforts.  It  makes  sense  for  fac- 
ulties to  specialize,  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams, and  to  maximize  the  use  of  their 
resources.  Diversity  can  build  strength  in 
faculties.  I contend  that  in  all  of  the  fac- 
ulties there  is  the  will  to  provide  knowl- 


edge and  experiences  that  prepare  quality 
teachers.  As  defined  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, good  teachers: 

• care  about  students,  and  are  commit- 
ted to  students’  learning 

• know  their  subjects  and  how  to  teach 
them 

• organize  and  monitor  student  learning 

• work  effectively  with  others,  includ- 
ing other  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  community 

• critically  examine  their  practice  and 
continue  to  learn  throughout  their 
careers 

We  must  partner  where  possible  and 
work  with  all  interested  stakeholders  to 
ensure  teachers  meet  the  above  stan- 
dards. Yes,  it  will  mean  a completely  dif- 
ferent working  environment  and  — as 
stated  previously  — costs  and  resources, 
including  income,  will  need  to  be  shared. 
I believe  it  is  time  to  be  truly  partners  in 
the  education  enterprise  in  order  to  better 
serve  our  public  — the  children  and 
young  people  in  the  schools. 

The  Engine  of  Change  for 
Teacher  Development: 

Information  Technology 

The  Commissioners  believe,  and  I agree, 
that  “information  technology  is  pro- 
foundly changing  the  nature  of  learning 
for  children  and  must  become  incorpo- 
rated into  our  teaching  strategies.”  I also 
believe  that  technology  is  an  engine  of 
change  for  teacher  professional  develop- 
ment. Recommendations  96  and  97  com- 
ment on  the  need  for  teachers  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills  in  the  educational 
use  of  information  technology.  I propose 
that  technologies  be  used  to  advance  pro- 
fessional teacher  development  generally. 

As  stated  in  the  Report,  the  Commis- 
sion learned  a great  deal  from  the  Cul- 
ture of  Change  Electronic  Village,  a 
province-wide  network  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation.  This  network  pro- 
vides teachers  throughout  Ontario  an 
efficient  vehicle  to  discuss  issues  and 
share  ideas  about  teaching.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  network  could  grow  so  as  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  in-service  courses.  Certainly 
the  potential  of  this  initiative,  and  many 
others  that  I will  mention,  is  tremendous 
and  can  advance  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers’ professional  development. 

I think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
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teachers  are  using  information  technolo- 
gy to  boldly  change  programs  and  the 
ways  students  acquire  knowledge.  River 
Oaks  School  in  Oakville  has  transformed 
students’  ways  of  learning  and  teachers’ 
approaches  to  instruction  with  the  com- 
puterization of  the  school.  The  Dalton 
School  in  New  York  City,  an  urban  day 
school,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  at 
the  leading  edge  of  the  use  of  informa- 
tion technology.  The  technology  in  the 
school  is  making  traditional  textbooks 
obsolete  by  providing  raw  material  dis- 
tilled in  those  textbooks  at  the  punch  of  a 
key.  Frank  Moretti,  associate  head  of 
Dalton  School,  states  that  advances  in 
communication  and  information  technol- 
ogy are  changing  the  world  outside  the 
school,  and  we  have  to  plan  intelligently 
if  we  are  going  to  paddle  with  the  current 
instead  of  being  swept  along  by  it. 

It  is  in  our  interest  as  a profession  to 
not  only  accept  the  Commission’s  rec- 
ommendation “to  incorporate  informa- 
tion technology  into  our  teaching 
strategies”  but  also  to  use  it  to  the  fullest 
for  our  own  professional  development. 
We  must  not  be  held  hostage  by  technol- 
ogy but  have  technology  fully  integrated 
into  our  teaching  strategies  and  be  con- 
tinually learning  from  it. 

An  Implementation  Strategy 
for  Professional  Development: 
Distance  Learning 

I propose  that  distance  learning  be  cho- 
sen as  the  method  of  delivery  for  teacher 
professional  development.  Distance 
learning  can  reach  teachers  across  a wide 
geographic  area,  it  enables  teachers  to 
learn  while  they  continue  to  work,  and  it 
permits  the  formation  of  a learning  group 
of  co-workers  and  draws  upon  their 
immediate  professional  experiences.  Dis- 
tance learning  can  make  education  and 
training  more  accessible  because  of  both 
the  cost  advantages  and  the  utilization  of 
communications  technology.  It  is  also 
clear  today  that  with  the  use  of  technolo- 
gies available  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  the 
quality  of  learning,  teaching,  and  the 
production  of  knowledge  (Boak,  Kompf, 
& Boak,  1994).  According  to  Garrison 
(1989): 

Distance  education  is  a species  of  educa- 
tion characterized  by  one  structural  char- 
acteristic — the  noncontiguity  of  teacher 
and  student.  There  is  nothing  uniquely 
associated  with  distance  education  in 
terms  of  aims,  conduct,  students  or  activi- 


ties that  need  affect  what  we  regard  as 
education.  When  the  adjective  “distance” 
is  used  as  a prefix  to  education  there  is  an 
inherent  restriction  implied,  but  it  does  not 
change  the  essence  of  the  educational 
transaction,  (p.  8) 

I strongly  recommend  that  in  any  pro- 
grams, courses,  or  modules  developed, 
the  design  be  predicated  on  a number  of 
assumptions  about  how  adults  learn  and 
the  role  of  previous  learning  and  experi- 
ence in  the  process  of  gaining  new  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  The  learning  experience 
must  facilitate  involvement,  dialogue,  and 
critical  reflection  among  teachers,  facilita- 
tors, and  others.  The  program  and  experi- 
ence, including  assignments,  must 
advance  an  individual’s  thinking  and  con- 
tribute to  improved  performance. 

It  is  essential  in  the  kind  of  atmo- 


The  experiences  must 
be  so  good  that  teachers 
will  see  them  as  valuable 
and  will  give  them  high 
priority  in  their  very 
busy  schedules. 


sphere  described,  that  the  program, 
instruction,  and  people  involved  in  facili- 
tating the  learning  all  model  the  philoso- 
phy advocated.  As  Michael  Apple  (1985) 
has  so  aptly  described  in  his  book  Edu- 
cation and  Power,  the  form  of  curricu- 
lum (delivery)  is  an  educational 
message.  If  a program  has  as  one  of  its 
main  purposes  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
teaching,  it  is  critical  to  develop  and 
maintain  congruence  and  cohesion 
between  what  program  developers  do 
and  what  program  participants  do. 

The  challenge  we  all  face  is  to  suc- 
cessfully incorporate  agreed-upon  pro- 
gram philosophy  and  goals  into  a 
distance-delivery  mode.  In  a recent  paper 
that  I co-authored,  we  identified  three 
critical  components  to  consider  in  any 
distance-delivered  teacher  professional- 
development  course.  They  are: 

1 . Quality  of  the  development,  instruc- 
tion and  learning  materials. 

2.  Site-based  experiences  including  sem- 
inars, resources,  accessibility. 


3.  Support  systems  available  from  course 

deliverers,  schools  and  boards.  (Boak, 

Kompf,  & Boak,  1994,  p.  10) 

A distance-learning  model  provides 
flexibility  in  terms  of  time  and  place  for 
PD.  It  certainly  holds  promise  in  strength- 
ening school-based  PD.  In  addition,  dis- 
tance-learning models  provide  clarity  of 
outcomes  and  develop  resources  accord- 
ingly while  supporting  flexibility  for 
teachers  in  meeting  the  expected  out- 
comes. Teachers  can  personalize  the 
means  to  fulfilling  the  broad-based 
knowledge  and  skills  required. 

The  technologies  available  to  support 
teacher  professional  development  are 
many  and  are  changing  and  advancing 
exponentially.  There  is  also  the  will  for 
partners  to  work  together  to  develop 
materials  for  use  with  the  technologies. 
The  OTF’s  Culture  of  Change  and  the 
Curriculum  Clearinghouse  are  but  two 
examples  of  collaborations  that  provide 
resources  to  teachers.  In  addition,  private 
and  public  partners  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  working  with  universities  and 
federations  to  develop  in-service  materi- 
als for  teachers.  There  are  many  medi- 
ums available  today  that  provide  access 
to  innovative  and  quality  resources.  Let 
me  briefly  mention  some  of  the  learning 
mediums  available  to  course  and  pro- 
gram developers: 

• tele/video  conferencing 

• computer  conferencing 

• video/audio  tapes 

• CD-ROMS 

• site-based  seminars  facilitated  by 

video/audio  tapes,  CD-ROMS,  or 

other  content-provided  materials 

All  of  the  above  are  in  addition  to  the 
Internet  access  that  increasing  numbers 
of  schools  and  teachers  have  acquired 
from  free-net  providers  and  other 
sources. 

Let  me  provide  one  more  example  of 
what  is  possible.  An  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 27,  1995  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  titled  “The  ‘Virtual 
College’”  describes  how  New  York  Uni- 
versity proposes  to  offer  an  entire  gradu- 
ate program  through  an  interactive  net- 
work. The  network  transmits  video  files 
and  other  multimedia  elements  into  stu- 
dents’ homes  over  high-speed  telephone 
lines.  The  information  super  highway  we 
are  progressing  towards  in  Ontario  with 
fibre  optic  cable  will  eventually  provide 
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us  with  the  capacity  to  deliver  distant- 
learning  experiences  efficiently  through- 
out Ontario.  The  NYU  system  gives 
instructors  new  opportunities  to  illustrate 
course  material  with  graphics,  animation, 
and  even  full-motion  video.  I am  excited 
by  the  possibilities  that  distance  learning 
holds  for  the  PD  of  teachers,  given  all  of 
the  electronic  innovations.  We  are 
restricted  only  by  our  creativity  and  will 
to  co-operate.  We  have  the  skills;  the 
resources  can  be  found. 

Stakeholders  must  introduce  opportu- 
nities for  professional  growth  that  are 
meaningful  and  relevant.  The  experi- 
ences must  be  so  good  that  teachers  will 
see  them  as  valuable  and  will  give  them 
high  priority  in  their  very  busy  sched- 
ules. It  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  in  edu- 
cation to  work  together  to  develop  the 
kind  of  professional  experiences  that 
teachers  require.  In  teacher  professional 
development  — whether  it  is  defined  as 
professional  renewal  or  as  formal  PD  — 
teachers  must  have  a voice  to  ensure  rel- 
evancy and  the  PD  must  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  be  offered  with  maximum 
flexibility  of  access. 

We  have  a very  real  challenge  before 
us,  but  one  I believe  we  are  able  to  meet. 
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Some  trustees  and  officials  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  approached  a number 
of  professors  and  administrators  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  including  the  pre- 
sent writer,  to  discuss  problems  of  com- 
mon interest.  A loosely  organized  ad  hoc 
committee  began  to  meet  during  the  sum- 
mer talking  somewhat  at  random,  in  the 
hope  of  defining  a central  question.  There 
were  several  things  that  caused  us  some 
concern:  the  number  of  students  not  fin- 
ishing high  school;  the  number  of  able 
students  not  reaching  university;  the  num- 
ber of  secondary  school  graduates  unable 
to  adjust  to  the  University  methods  of 
work;  the  role  of  Grade  13  in  transitional 
process,  and  so  on.  For  the  most  part,  we 
were  merely  following  the  mysterious  law 
that  says  that  no  society  can  flourish,  or  in 
the  modern  world  even  survive,  until  it 
learns  never  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
Even  so,  we  were  a little  surprised  to  dis- 
cover what  our  central  question  was.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  academic  question: 
“Does  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  at  least 
in  the  secondary  schools,  reflect  contem- 
porary conceptions  of  the  subjects  being 
taught?”  The  answer  was  no. 

— Northrop  Frye,  On  Education 


Northrop  Frye’s  book  On  Education 
was  published  in  1960.  Since  then 
we’ve  had  35  years  of  genuine  and 
sincere  efforts  to  reform  education,  and 
the  nay-sayers  would  assert  that  we  still 
haven’t  got  it  right.  Perhaps  there  will 
always  be  a gap  between  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  and  the  performance 
of  the  school  system.  Yet  our  task 
remains  to  narrow  that  gap  and  to 
reassess  constantly  both  expectations  and 
the  performance  of  our  schools.  The 
problem  with  the  task  is  that  there  has 


been  no  consensus  about  the  expecta- 
tions for  students  other  than  that  all  kids 
can  learn.  Notwithstanding  the  unequivo- 
cal statistical  evidence  of  significant 
improvement  in  the  graduation  rates  of  a 
larger  and  more  diverse  student  popula- 
tion, we’ve  been  told  that  radical  reform 
is  required,  and  it  has  now  been  deliv- 
ered in  a series  of  Ministerial  pronounce- 
ments. 

The  ground  has  been  well  prepared 
for  these  proposed  changes.  There  has 
been  a long  and  continuing  history  of 
educational  reform  in  North  America. 
The  difference  in  the  current  reforms  is 
that  there  has  been  an  orchestrated  gov- 
ernment- and  business-driven  effort  in 
the  last  five  to  seven  years,  fed  by  the 
media,  to  discredit  the  schools  and  the 
teaching  profession.  No  one  associated 
with  teaching  has  escaped  it,  not  even 
trustees.  It  is  easier  and  faster  to  destroy 
than  it  is  to  rebuild.  Manufacturing  con- 
sensus is  one  thing;  restoring  faith  is 
another.  The  decay  in  public  confidence 
engendered  by  this  public  flagellation 
and  the  damage  to  teacher  morale  will 
not  be  easily  remedied  by  prescriptions 
from  Queen’s  Park. 

The  challenge  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  experience  or  study  the  poly- 
chronic time-frames  and  environments 
that  characterize  teachers’  lives.  Even 
among  the  most  conscientious  and  pro- 
fessional of  teachers  and  administrators 
in  Ontario  schools,  there  is  a frustrating 
sense  of  overload,  distraction,  and  lack 
of  appreciation.  Need  I point  out  that  the 
working  environment  of  teachers  is  the 
learning  environment  of  students:  those 
who  believe  it  will  all  be  made  clear  in 
the  new  dawn  of  teacher-ready  curricula 
and  just-in-time  resources  will  awake  to 
find  that  these  materials  were  good  for 
the  night  before.  The  new  day  will 
require  new  learnings.  In  addition  to  new 
curricula  and  new  technologies,  we  will 
need  to  have  new  teachers. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  very  time  that  we 
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are  compressing  learning  time  for  our  stu- 
dents, for  example,  by  proposing  to  get 
rid  of  the  fifth  year  of  high  school  — we 
are  doubling  the  learning  time  and  costs 
for  teacher  candidates.  I don’t  want  to 
belabour  an  issue  that  now  seems  settled, 
but  I believe  a two-year  teacher  training 
program  has  the  potential  to  discourage 
bright  young  people  from  financially 
challenged  backgrounds  and  could 
deprive  our  faculties  and,  ultimately,  our 
schools  of  the  richness  of  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic diversity  in  our  teacher  candidates. 
I believe  a five-year  concurrent  pre-ser- 
vice model  would  be  a viable  alternative. 

Having  said  that,  I am  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  teaching  and  learning 
for  a number  of  reasons. 

First,  we  are  all  refocussing  on  new 
rules,  roles,  and  responsibilities.  Sey- 
mour Sarason  gives  us  an  appropriate 
message  about  what  this  means  with 
respect  to  students:  “We  often  act  as  if 
students  are  the  products  of  schools, 
whereas  kids  must  be  the  workers  in 
order  to  learn.”  They  must  want  to  come 
to  school;  they  must  be  willing  to  work, 
even  when  no  one  is  hanging  over  them. 
If  we  can’t  achieve  this,  no  kind  of 
school  reform,  however  ambitious,  will 
improve  student  learning  and  public  edu- 
cation. It’s  hard  to  explain  why  we  don’t 
routinely  ask  kids,  especially  kids  in 
trouble,  how  to  improve  schools,  but 
increasingly,  we  are  all  — teachers  and 
principals  and  administrators  — doing 
this  in  our  schools  and  providing  for  it  to 
happen.  To  their  credit,  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  consulted  kids  wide- 
ly, even  visiting  detention  centres.  One 
of  their  recommendations  on  student 
rights  and  responsibilities,  if  implement- 
ed, would  facilitate  a new  role  for  stu- 
dents. 

Another  reason  for  my  optimism  is 
that  I believe  that  the  need  and  the  ability 
to  break  the  cycle  of  disadvantage  is 
within  our  reach.  The  focus  on  the  early 
years  of  schooling  is  totally  appropriate. 
The  direction  of  both  the  Ministry  and 
the  Royal  Commission  is  educationally 
and  socially  the  right  one,  even  if  some- 
what costly  in  the  short  term.  We  have  to 
attempt  in  the  early  years  to  reduce  the 
social  inequities  that  have  traditionally 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  less  privi- 
leged. Teachers  have  a fundamental  role 
to  play  here. 

I’m  optimistic,  too,  because  I’m  con- 
vinced that  the  new  role  of  parents  and 


communities  in  school  councils  will  not 
only  result  in  more  accountability  but 
also  will  greatly  increase  support  for  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  we  ask  parents  to  evalu- 
ate their  own  children’s  school,  they  are 
overwhelmingly  very  satisfied.  When 
asked  about  other  schools,  their  percep- 
tions are  different,  influenced  largely  by 
hearsay.  Accountability  to  community 
councils  will  be  more  effective  for  learn- 
ing than  publishing  the  results  of  provin- 
cial testing,  and  teachers  dialoguing  with 
parents  will  be  critical  for  the  success  of 
students. 

I’m  further  buoyed  by  the  many  prin- 
cipals I know  who  have  not  waited  for 
the  restructuring,  but  who  have  intro- 
duced new  technology,  got  rid  of  stream- 
ing, modified  the  school  day,  focussed 
on  new  methodology,  and  encouraged 
and  supported  teachers  in  how  to  change 
— in  short,  principals  who  have 
reformed  schools  from  within.  They  are 
principals  who  have  displayed  leadership 
and  accepted  personal  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  every  student  in  their 
schools.  And  I know  boards  of  education 
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Many  years  ago  Raymond  Williams,  an 
English  educator,  was  teaching  a sum- 
mer school  course  at  Oxford  University 
on  the  role  of  the  working  class  in 
English  literature.  One  evening  he  found 
himself  standing  in  the  university  muse- 
um beside  one  of  his  students,  a coal 
miner.  The  man  explained  that  he  found 
it  very  hard  to  talk  about  his  work.  At  the 
professor’s  invitation,  he  began  to 
describe  his  job,  building  roads  under- 


where  teachers  have  worked  very  closely 
with  principals  and  have  developed  cor- 
relates for  school  success  that  they  use  to 
evaluate  their  own  performance  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  schools. 

Finally,  I’m  optimistic  because  of  the 
body  of  excellent  research  now  available 
to  us  on  effective  schools  and  continuous 
improvement  for  teachers.  Much  of  that 
research  has  come  from  our  own  federa- 
tions, boards  of  education,  the  Ministry, 
faculties  of  education,  and  OISE,  and  it 
has  made  a difference.  Most  teachers,  I 
believe,  will  develop  their  own  learning, 
primarily  within  boards  of  education. 

My  board,  the  Peel  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  in  the  process  of  hiring  200 
teachers  from  3800  applicants.  We  are 
literally  flabbergasted  at  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  applicants.  According  to 
Des  Dixon,  even  in  the  present  model  of 
schooling,  teaching  requires  great  orga- 
nization skills,  but  in  the  schools  of 
tomorrow,  every  teacher  will  need  orga- 
nizational skills  on  a par  with  generals 
and  CEO’s.  Next  September,  I get  to 
share  my  job  with  another  200  CEO’s.  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic. 


ground.  When  he  finished  Raymond 
Williams  said,  “I  get  the  general  pic- 
ture.” “Do  you?  Then  draw  it,”  said  the 
miner,  somewhat  sharply  as  he  handed 
the  professor  pen  and  paper.  Embar- 
rassed, Williams  obliged.  When  he  pro- 
duced his  finished  drawing,  a look  of 
relief  crossed  the  man’s  face. 

The  revisiting  of  that  story  in  an  old 
essay  on  “Education  for  Democracy” 
helped  me  understand  my  own  expecta- 
tions as  a high  school  teacher  for  the 
Royal  Commission’s  report  because,  like 
the  miner  in  that  story,  I too  hoped  to 
experience  a sense  of  relief  that  the 
Commissioners  had  heard  our  stories  and 
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drawn  our  work  well.  I have  to  confess 
that  reading  the  document  left  me  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  relief  and  discomfort. 

First,  the  Commissioners  offer  us  an 
optimistic  view  of  education.  They  pro- 
duce some  “good  news”  figures  which 
illustrate  how  schooling  has  improved 
over  the  years,  from  the  numbers  of  16- 
year  olds  in  school  to  the  numbers  in 
higher  education  in  relation  to  other 
countries.  They  tell  us  that  schools  have 
never  been  the  disasters  that  people 
claim  and  they  remind  us  that  schools 
cannot  escape  the  problems  faced  by 
families,  social  agencies,  and  religious 
organizations.  Observing  the  commis- 
sioners’ carefully  drawn  lines  of  educa- 
tional progress  here  made  me  realize 
how  insidious  press  coverage  of  educa- 
tion in  recent  years  has  sapped  my  own 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  work  that  we 
do. 

The  Report  produces  other  statistics 
that  reveal  a less-hopeful  picture.  The 
figures  for  child  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  future 
employment  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
What  is  not  so  familiar  is  the  Commis- 
sioners’ clear  statement  that  schools  do 
not  cause  and  cannot  cure  economic 
crises.  I wish  these  letters  had  been  print- 
ed in  large  block  capitals  on  that  page. 
What  then  is  our  part  as  teachers  in  the 
economic  renewal  — a question  posed 
by  the  Order  in  Council  which  created 
the  Commission? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  detect  a sad 
awareness  of  another  economic  reality 
behind  the  optimism  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Academic  success  is  still  more  close- 
ly linked  to  parental  economic  status  that 
any  other  factor.  We  see  this  in  the  rec- 
ommendation that  there  should  be 
increased  access  to  early  childhood  edu- 
cation because  so  many  youngsters  by 
the  age  of  five  are  already  suffering  from 
disadvantages  that  will  impede  learning. 
We  see  it  in  the  Commissioners’  quiet 
statement  that  too  many  students  from 
minority  groups  do  not  go  to  university. 
We  see  it  in  the  muted  acknowledgment 
that  no  matter  what  curriculum  changes 
take  place,  students  from  disadvantaged 
homes  will  still  be  at  risk  of  dropping 
out. 

Faced  with  a bleak  present  and  a dark 
uncertain  future  that  intensifies  such  aca- 
demic and  economic  disparity,  what  role 
must  teachers  play?  The  Commissioners 
urge  teachers  to  provide  students  with  a 
good  general  education  to  enable  them  to 


adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  My 
discomfort  barometer  reacts  very  strong- 
ly to  such  pragmatism,  for  I see  impor- 
tant ethical  issues  here.  Do  I teach 
students  to  question  and  challenge  our 
society  and  examine  the  need  for  change 
— a dramatic  view  of  educators  as 
agents  for  social  change.  Or  am  I an  edu- 
cational gatekeeper  for  those  who  will 


F aced  with  a bleak 
present  and  a dark 
uncertain  future  that 
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proceed  to  secure  employment  or  a pal- 
liative educational  caregiver  for  youth 
caught  in  the  midst  of  such  academic  and 
economic  blight? 

The  Commissioners’  answer  is  very 
direct  when  they  turn  to  another  question 
posed  by  the  Order  in  Council  — the 
role  of  schools  in  social  justice.  Teachers 
are  to  ensure  equity  for  all  students.  To 
the  Commissioners’  credit  they  publicly 
celebrate  the  rainbow  that  Canada  has 
become  and  reaffirm  the  place  of  equity 
in  classrooms.  When  I read  the  details  of 
legislation  that  demands  and  protects 
such  equity,  I realized,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  the  extent  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  schools  in  the  last 
decade,  the  attempts  to  include  so  many 
previously  excluded.  Teachers  and 
schools  have  become  front-runners  in  the 
policies  of  social  justice  — we  are 
expected  to  be  agents  of  social  change. 
No  wonder  we  feel  so  overwhelmed. 

More  specifically,  I wonder  if  our 
current  preoccupation  with  testing  and 
teachers’  accountability  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  drive  for  equity  in  education.  Is 
the  bitterness  of  the  accountability 
debate  based  on  fear  from  two  sides  — 
from  those  who  have  been  excluded  in 
the  past  and  fear  that  equity  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  is  at  stake  and 
from  those  who  have  traditionally  had 
access  to  academic  success  and  who  now 


fear  that  inclusion  brings  a lowering  of 
standards  they  hold  dear  rather  than  an 
extension  of  knowledge  and  of  multiple 
perspectives  in  viewing  the  world?  For 
teachers,  there  is  a great  value  in  naming 
this  pain,  in  being  able  to  recognize  that 
we  are  under  scrutiny  precisely  because 
we  are  seen  as  agents  for  or  against 
social  change.  Only  then  can  we  behave 
proactively  rather  than  merely  react  to 
each  disaster  story.  The  Commissioners 
have  helped  me  in  this  process. 

But  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  another  explanation 
for  the  intense  debate  over  testing  and 
accountability.  Today  people  expect 
public  access  to  information.  They  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  schools. 
This  is  a healthy  democratic  urge  and  the 
Commissioners  have  recognized  it  as 
such.  We  can  see  this  in  their  recommen- 
dations for  the  establishment  of  school 
councils  with  powers  to  advise  on  school 
policies.  They  want  charters  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  parents  and  children. 
I think  the  commissioners  are  right.  Talk 
of  accountability  leads  directly  to  the 
question  of  excellence.  The  Commis- 
sioners structure  their  recommendations 
for  equity  and  excellence  in  education  on 
four  fronts  — early  childhood  education, 
technology  in  schools,  community  sup- 
ports, and  teacher  education.  I would  like 
to  concentrate  on  the  last  two. 

The  Royal  Commission  urges  us  to 
re-establish  links  between  schools  and 
the  local  community.  They  recommend 
the  co-ordination  of  children’s  services 
at  government  level,  increased  communi- 
ty/school liaison,  community  service  by 
all  students.  But  educational  good  sense 
so  often  founders  on  the  rock  face  of 
political  reality,  and  I wonder  how  much 
co-ordination  will  take  place  given  our 
present  economic  climate  where  a chil- 
dren’s agenda  is  very  low  down  any 
political  list.  As  teachers  we  can  hear 
what  the  Commissioners  say  and  take 
action  ourselves,  school  by  school;  that 
is  how  this  kind  of  change  happens,  not 
by  government  directive.  And  I know 
that  this  is  easy  to  say  but  heartbreaking- 
ly  difficult  to  practise. 

Now  to  teachers.  I detect  some  con- 
tradictions between  the  main  body  of  the 
report  and  the  Commissioners’  recom- 
mendations. At  the  beginning,  they  men- 
tion the  mass-production  techniques, 
work  specialization,  hierarchical  struc- 
ture, and  standardized  procedures  that 
have  characterized  schools  for  so  long. 
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As  I read  on,  I expected  to  see  recom- 
mendations that  dealt  with  such  issues. 
Instead,  the  Commissioner’s  proposals 
for  teachers  are  firmly  embedded  in  the 
traditional  structure. 

They  request  an  overhaul  of  education 
for  new  teachers,  department  heads, 
vice-principals,  principals,  and  supervi- 
sory officers.  Worthy  suggestions  in 
themselves  but  they  leave  untouched  the 
old  hierarchical  structure  that  character- 
izes teachers’  relationships  with  each 
other.  There  were  other  issues  dealt  with 
in  the  Report  that  did  not  make  it  to  the 
recommendation  level  and  these  were  by 
far  the  most  interesting.  The  Commis- 
sioners mention  the  creation  of  schools 
within  schools,  the  organization  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  along  lines  other  than 
the  old  subject-based  curriculum  and  the 
importance  of  collaboration  of  teachers 
and  students.  But  the  focus  of  the  Report 
is  less  on  changing  structures  and  more 
on  changing  teachers  and  on  changing 


them  along  rather  ancient  lines. 

I like  the  recommendation  for  two-year 
courses  and  closer  links  between  teaching 
schools  and  university  faculties.  I also  like 
the  recommendation  for  an  independent 
teachers  college  and  I believe  there  is 
room  for  both  college  and  teaching  unions. 
However,  I am  not  enamoured  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  recertify  teachers  every 
five  years.  The  focus  here  is  on  the  need  to 
change  individual  teachers’  strategies. 
Though  important,  this  emphasis  obscures 
other  important  issues. 

I would  have  preferred  recommenda- 
tions that  established  true  collegiality  at 
school  level,  but  that  would  have  meant 
tackling  curriculum,  and  it  is  here  that  I 
think  the  Commissioners’  report  is  weak- 
est. I notice  that  the  Commissioners 
make  several  passing  references  to  the 
Ministry’s  work  on  the  Common  Cur- 
riculum, and  I wish  that  they  had  not 
abdicated  their  responsibility  here, 
because  in  high  schools  I think  that  frag- 


mentation and  resistance  to  change  is 
built  on  the  traditional  subject-based  cur- 
riculum. I am  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  Commissioners  focussed  on  teachers 
to  the  exclusion  of  school  programs. 
Love  of  learning  is  not  just  about  teach- 
ers with  good  strategies  but  about  teach- 
ers with  great  content. 

At  the  end  of  it  all,  what  am  I left 
with?  I have  to  go  back  to  the  professor 
and  the  coal  miner.  In  that  small  story  we 
can  see  one  moment  of  learning  — the 
act  of  listening  and  being  listened  to,  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  implicit  on  both 
sides  of  that  exchange  — and  the  love  of 
learning.  And  I recall  stories  in  the 
Report  where  young  people  appeared  to 
tell  the  Commissioners  that  they  were 
bored  in  school,  that  they  disliked  Will 
Shakespeare  that,  perhaps  like  that  coal 
miner,  they  found  it  hard  to  describe 
their  work  in  schools.  And  I cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  they  see  themselves  well 
drawn  in  this  Report. 


From  Professional 
Development  to 
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“Teachers  Are  Our  Heroes” 
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There  are  three  sets  of  phrases  that  I 
particularly  like  in  the  Teachers  sec- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Learning.  The  first  one  is  a 
very  short  sentence  that  says  “Teachers 
are  our  heroes.”  We’ve  heard  that  many 
times  before;  it  is  important  to  reiterate 
it.  Almost  every  reform  effort  I have 
come  across  on  this  continent  and  in 
other  parts  the  world  puts  teachers  last, 
making  them  the  marginalized  victims  of 
educational  change  rather  than  the  van- 
guard who  have  the  professionalism,  the 


competence,  the  insight,  and  the  commit- 
ment to  carry  such  change  forward.  So  to 
begin  by  saying  teachers  are  our  heroes, 
not  to  begin  by  saying  teachers  are  the 
major  problem,  is  a profoundly  impor- 
tant symbolic  and  substantive  difference 
between  this  approach  to  reform  and 
almost  any  other. 

The  second  important  statement  is 
“the  most  valuable  professional  develop- 
ment is  embedded  in  the  ongoing  life  of 
the  school.” 

However,  I want  to  suggest  that  we 
might  want  to  modify  this  statement 
slightly.  In  some  ways  “teacher  develop- 
ment” is  a demeaning,  patronizing  kind 
of  term.  There  isn’t  a thing  called  “doc- 
tor development”;  there  isn’t  a thing 
called  “dentist  development.”  So  why 


should  there  be  a thing  called  teacher 
development?  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
should  substitute  “professional  learning” 
for  the  phrase  “professional  develop- 
ment,” just  as  increasingly  we  are  substi- 
tuting “organizational  learning”  for 
“organizational  development.”  This  may 
challenge  school  boards  to  look  closely 
at  not  translating  “professional  learning” 
days  into  “professional  development”  or 
“professional  activity”  days.  Professional 
development  days  have  often  been 
assigned  for  report  writing,  discussion 
with  parents,  and  so  on.  These  are  mean- 
ingful and  valid  activities  but  it  is 
arguable  whether  they  actually  amount  to 
professional  development.  When  we  call 
them  professional  learning,  it’s  harder  to 
justify  those  kinds  of  transmutations. 
Perhaps  we  should  even  legislate  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  school-board 
budgets  be  allocated  towards  profession- 
al learning  so  that  when  budgets  are  cut, 
professional  learning  is  not  dispropor- 
tionately sacrificed. 

The  second  statement,  amended  there- 
fore, is  that  the  most  valuable  profession- 
al learning  is  embedded  in  the  ongoing 
life  of  the  school.  As  the  Implementation 
Task  Force  for  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  looks  at  professional  learning, 
it  will  be  important  to  think  beyond  reor- 
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ganizing  courses,  certification,  and 
pieces  of  paper  to  replace  existing  addi- 
tional qualifications.  Pieces  of  paper  are 
easy  to  shuffle;  certified  courses  are  easy 
to  relabel.  But  teachers  will  tell  you  that 
the  most  valuable  kinds  of  professional 
learning  that  they  currently  receive  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  the  opportunity  to  plan 
new  materials,  new  units,  collaboratively 
with  other  teachers.  Second  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  meet,  talk,  and  exchange 


The  most  valuable 
professional  development 
is  embedded  in  the 
ongoing  life  of  the 
school. 


ideas  with  other  teachers  in  other  schools 
and  perhaps  other  boards.  Teachers  get  a 
lot  from  talking  to  other  teachers.  But 
these  are  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional learning  to  get  at. 

Recently,  I was  in  a school  that  six 
years  previously  had  been  one  of  the 
schools  that  had  given  rise  to  my  con- 
struct of  “contrived  collegiality”  At  that 
time,  a principal  and  vice-principal  were 
railroading  a reluctant  staff  through  a 
collaborative  planning  exercise.  Many 
staff  were  involuntarily  transferred  by 
the  board  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was 
the  old  model  of  professional  develop- 
ment, the  Rawhide  model:  “Head  ‘em  up 
and  move  ‘em  out.”  This  school  now  has 
a female  principal.  In  four  years,  she  has 
taken  staff  in  this  school  in  a very  differ- 
ent direction.  She  said  she  would  not 
threaten  them  with  transfer  but  offered 
them  opportunities  to  change  jobs  within 
the  school  instead.  Once  reluctant  teach- 
ers are  now  putting  together  a multime- 
dia program  within  the  school,  coming  in 
on  Sundays,  and  working  with  people  in 
the  community  to  put  it  together.  There 
is  no  piece  of  paper  that  can  do  this.  The 
principal  works  collaboratively.  She  sup- 
ports staff;  she  praises  them.  This  kind  of 
leadership  and  support  for  building  col- 
laborative communities  in  schools  is  the 
most  essential  kind  of  professional  learn- 
ing that  we  can  create,  and  no  amount  of 
paper  or  relabelling  of  courses  will  sub- 


stitute for  that. 

This  leads  to  the  third  statement, 
which  is  along  the  lines  of  what  Michael 
Fullan  and  Michael  Connelly  said  sever- 
al years  ago:  “teacher  development  is  a 
continuum  and  teacher  preparation  is  one 
small  part  of  that  continuum.”  The  most 
important  priority  in  terms  of  change  is 
changing  the  cultures  of  our  schools  as 
workplaces  of  learning  for  teachers,  as 
well  as  places  of  learning  for  their  stu- 
dents. That’s  the  overwhelming  priority. 

Noreen  Jacka  and  I have  recently  anal- 
ysed the  transition  of  a student  from 
teacher  preparation  into  her  first  year  of 
teaching  (Hargreaves  & Jacka,  in  press). 
This  young  woman  loved  the  preparation 
she  received  in  the  faculty  of  education; 
she  enjoyed  the  extended  practicum 
where  she  could  practise  co-operative 
learning.  Yet  in  her  first  year  in  an 
unchanged  school  context  and  unchanged 
school  culture,  she  suffered  from  exhaus- 
tion, lack  of  support,  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  implement  what  she  had  learned. 

This  case  points  to  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  ongoing  cultures  and 
contexts  of  schooling  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  professional  learning.  Second, 
the  case  also  has  critical  implications  for 
how  we  organize  teacher  preparations. 
Follow-up  reports  of  the  Holmes  Group 
in  the  United  States  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s Report  point  to  professional 
development  schools  as  positive  places 
where  new  teachers  can  develop  their 
practice.  However,  if  they  don’t  articulate 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  these  profes- 
sional development  schools  become  little 
Disneyworlds  of  educational  change 
which  simulate  and  sanitize  success  and 
can  have  no  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  regards  to  professional  learning, 
something  the  proposed  College  of 
Teachers  might  do  is  institute  a process 
of  continuous  review  with  teachers,  or  a 
process  for  planning  professional  learn- 
ing. Teachers  could  review,  with  an 
accredited  member  of  the  College,  a port- 
folio of  their  professional  learning  — not 
just  certificates,  but  the  planning  they 
have  done,  the  teachers  they  have  visited, 
the  ideas  they  have  exchanged,  the  net- 
works by  computer  that  they  have  been 
part  of.  They  could  review  their  inten- 
tions for  the  future  in  terms  of  profession- 
al learning,  discuss  the  options  and 
opportunities  and  ranges  of  choices  there 
are  and  the  ways  that  do  or  do  not  relate 
to  school  board  priority.  Perhaps  some- 


one from  the  College  might  be  attached 
to  a group  of  schools  so  that  he  or  she 
could  also  understand  the  school  context 
and  give  collective  feedback  to  the  prin- 
cipal, not  about  any  individual,  but  about 
the  current  state  of  professional  learning 
provision  within  the  school  as  a whole. 

By  way  of  closing,  I want  to  suggest 
that  the  place  where  we  begin  reforming 
teacher  education  is  not  in  teacher  prepa- 
ration, nor  is  it  even  in  the  fashionable 
solution  of  professional  development 
schools.  We  must  begin  by  looking  at 
alliances  between  faculties  of  education 
and  school  systems  on  a very  broad  front 
— like  the  Learning  Consortium 
between  four  school  boards,  the  Faculty 
of  Education  at  the  U of  T,  and  OISE  — 
to  make  widespread,  systemic  change 
that  creates  environments  of  professional 
learning  for  all  teachers,  including  new 
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ones.  In  doing  this,  it  is  also  important 
that  we  integrate  the  professional  learn- 
ing of  new  teachers  with  the  professional 
learning  and  even  graduate  training  of 
experienced  ones.  In  the  name  of  creat- 
ing a continuum  of  teacher  education, 
many  of  us  at  the  moment  actually  per- 
petuate a discontinuum  where  teacher 
preparation  and  graduate  in-service  pro- 
grams are  arranged  sequentially  in  tight- 
ly insulated  boxes  or  programs  so  that 
neither  should  contaminate  the  other.  If 
we  are  serious  about  supporting  profes- 
sional learning  among  new  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  it  is  time  that  teacher 
educators  broke  down  the  Balkan  states 
between  their  different  programs.  That  is 
as  much  a challenge  for  OISE  as  it  is  for 
the  province’s  College  of  Teachers. 
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My  focus  of  concern  is  on  a very  spe- 
cific group  of  teachers,  those  work- 
ing in  the  French  language  minority 
schools  of  Ontario.  I would  like  to  consid- 
er some  of  the  recommendations  for  teach- 
er professionalization  and  development  in 
regards  to  teachers  working  in  French  lan- 
guage minority  schools.  My  intent  is  not  to 
make  a critical  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
recommendations  per  se,  but  rather  to 
examine  how  French  language  education 
is  accounted  for  in  these  areas.  As  a pref- 
ace to  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a brief  picture  of  French  language 
minority  education  in  Ontario. 

French  Language  Minority 
Education  in  Ontario 

Francophones  make  up  5 percent  of  the 
total  population  of  Ontario,  about 
500,000  people.  They  are  concentrated  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Ontario.  Although 
the  Francophone  population  in  South  and 
South-western  Ontario  is  numerically 
greater,  they  are  scattered  throughout 
these  regions,  rather  than  being  concen- 
trated in  particular  areas. 

There  has  been  instruction  in  French  in 
the  province  for  over  300  years.  Despite 
this  fact,  there  have  been  recurring  dis- 
putes throughout  Ontario’s  history  about 
access  to  and  control  of  French  language 
instruction.  Since  1982,  however,  under 
article  23  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedom,  Francophones  as 
well  as  Anglophones,  who  live  in  minority 
settings  in  Canada,  have  been  guaranteed 
the  constitutional  right  to  be  instructed  in 
their  mother  tongue.  At  the  governance 
level,  most  of  the  French  language  minori- 
ty schools  are  administered  by  French  lan- 


guage sections  within  anglophone  school 
boards,  where  there  must  be  at  least  three 
Francophone  trustees.  However,  four 
entirely  Francophone  school  boards  exist 
presently  in  Ontario  with  more  to  come  in 
the  near  future.  In  1990,  there  were  324 
elementary  and  76  secondary  French  lan- 
guage schools  in  Ontario.  In  1992-1993, 
97,677  students  were  enrolled  in  French 
language  schools  — 4 percent  in  the 
Catholic  system  and  1 percent  in  the 
public  system. 

Teachers  from  French  language  minor- 
ity schools  have  their  own  association,  the 
Association  des  enseignantes  et  des 
enseignants  franco-ontariens  (AEFO), 
established  in  1939,  with  a membership  of 
6,700.  As  the  other  teachers’  associations, 
the  AEFO  is  affiliated  with  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  (OTF). 

In  addition  to  the  transmission  of 
knowledge  and  the  students’  socialization, 
French  language  schools  play  a critical 
and  important  role  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  language  and  the  culture  of  Franco- 
phones who  live  in  minority  settings 
(Gerin-Lajoie,  1993a,  1994;  Heller, 
1987).  As  a site  of  social  and  cultural 
reproduction,  the  French  language  school 
acts  as  an  agent  of  mobilization  for  the 
Francophone  community  (Heller,  1994). 
Over  the  years,  the  student  population  of 
these  schools  has  become  more  and  more 
heterogeneous.  Three  types  of  students 
are  found: 

1)  French-dominant  speakers  who  use 
mostly  French  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room and  whose  level  of  proficiency 
is  high; 

2)  English-dominant  speakers  who  use 
mostly  English  out  of  the  classroom 
and  in  many  cases,  in  the  classroom, 
and  whose  level  of  proficiency  is  low; 
and 

3)  students  from  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds who  now  live  in  Ontario,  for 


whom  French  might  be  a second  lan- 
guage to  something  other  than 
English  (Mougeon  & Heller,  1986; 
Heller,  1987;  Gerin-Lajoie,  1993a). 

English-dominant  speakers  include; 

1 ) students  who  come  from  a French  lan- 
guage family  background  where 
French  is  no  longer  used  as  the  home 
language; 

2)  students  who  come  from  mixed  mar- 
riage families  where  one  of  the  par- 
ents is  English-speaking  and  does  not 
speak  French  and  where,  as  a result, 
English  is  the  commonly  used  house- 
hold language;  and  finally 

3)  students  whose  parents  are  both 
Francophone  but  whose  usual  lan- 
guage in  the  home  is  English  — a sit- 
uation which  is  on  the  rise  (Cardinal 
et  al.,  1988). 

Teachers  in  French  language  minority 
schools  are  not  always  trained  to  work 
with  the  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity 
described  above.  In  addition,  teachers 


Over  the  years,  the 
student  population  of  these 
schools  has  become  more 
and  more  heterogeneous. 


often  have  little  critical  understanding  of 
the  particular  political  and  economic 
issues  affecting  the  Franco-Ontarian 
community.  The  reality  and  professional 
demands  of  the  minority  setting  are  sel- 
dom reflected  in  teachers’  pre-service  or 
in-service  training.  For  those  who  are 
trained  here  in  Ontario  at  the  two  Facul- 
ties of  Education  where  pre-service  train- 
ing for  teaching  in  French  language 
schools  is  available,  programs  have  tra- 
ditionally given  little  attention  to  the 
issue  of  teaching  in  a minority  setting. 
The  challenge  is  even  greater  for  those 
teachers  who  are  from  outside  Ontario 
and  come  to  work  here. 

Report  on  the  Educators 

Volume  3 of  the  Report,  called  “The 
Educators,”  examines  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  termed  “teacher  professionaliza- 
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tion  and  development.”  This  examination 
resulted  in  36  specific  recommendations, 
24  of  which  deal  directly  with  teacher 
education.  The  goverment  responded 
quickly  to  the  Commission’s  main  rec- 
ommendation concerning  teacher  profes- 
sionalization, the  creation  of  a provincial 
College  of  Teachers.  It  announced,  in 
mid-February,  its  intention  to  create  the 
College. 

The  quick  response  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  to  a number  of  the  Report’s  rec- 
ommendations in  regards  to  teacher  pro- 
fessionalization and  development 
demonstrates  the  government’s  eagerness 
to  make  significant  changes  in  these 
areas.  The  new  provincial  self-regulatory 
College  of  Teachers  is  expected  to 
assume  control  over  professional  stan- 
dards, certification,  and  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  programs.  The  merits  of 
this  proposal  notwithstanding,  some  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  regards  to  the 
role  of  such  a structure  for  teachers  work- 
ing in  the  Franco-Ontarian  educational 
system.  For  the  moment,  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  government  are  silent  on 
this  issue.  Indeed,  nowhere  in  the  Report 
are  we  presented  with  any  indications  that 
the  College’s  infrastructure  will  take  into 
consideration  the  unique  reality  of  the 
Franco-Ontarian  component  of  the 
Ontario  educational  system. 

In  his  announcements  on  February  13, 
1995,  David  Cooke  defined  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  new  College  of  Teachers  as 
well  as  an  implementation  schedule  for 
some  other  recommendations  concerning 
teacher  professionalization  and  teacher 
education.  I list  these  below  together 
with  my  comments: 

1)  To  develop  standards  of  practice  by 
September  1996.  These  standards  will 
assess  knowledge  “of  specific  subjects, 
teaching  ability,  competence  in  English 
and/or  French,  ability  to  use  computer 
technology,  and  familiarity  with  provin- 
cial curricula  and  policies.”  It  is  in  my 
opinion  that  all  teachers,  but  especially 
the  teaching  staff  working  in  French  lan- 
guage minority  schools,  need  to  be 
familiar  as  well  with  the  social  and  cul- 
tural context  in  which  Franco-Ontarian 
education  takes  place. 

2)  To  develop  outcomes  ( expected 
results)  for  teacher  education  programs 
by  September  1996.  Starting  in  Septem- 
ber 1997,  pre-service  programs  will  be 
two  years  long.  Finally,  the  College  will 
accredit  all  teacher  education  faculties. 


Once  again,  it  is  necessary  in  the  context 
of  the  implementation  of  these  major 
changes  to  bear  in  mind  that  teaching  in  a 
minority  school  setting  differs  from 
majority  school  settings  and  that  out- 
comes as  well  as  education  programs 
must  reflect  the  specific  needs  of  the 
French  language  schools.  Teacher  educa- 
tion programs  for  teachers  in  French  lan- 
guage schools  should  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  participants  to  critically  reflect 


Should  we  expect  the 
exact  replica  of  what  is 
available  in  English- 
speaking  faculties  of 
education,  or  could  we 
count  on  requirements 
for  programs  that 
reflect  the  reality  of 
minority  settings? 


upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
context  in  which  the  Franco-Ontarian 
community  is  evolving.  According  to  the 
Royal  Commission’s  Report,  one  of  the 
five  dimensions  of  good  teaching  is  that 
good  teachers  “critically  examine  their 
practice.”  This  definition  could  be 
expanded  to,  “to  examine  the  practice  and 
context  of  education.”  As  yet,  there  is  no 
indication  whether  and  how  the  reality  of 
the  minority  setting  for  French  language 
schools  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  process  of  implementing  the  Col- 
lege and  its  mandate.  In  terms  of  the 
accredition  of  teacher  education  pro- 
grams, should  we  expect  the  exact  replica 
of  what  is  available  in  English-speaking 
faculties  of  education,  or  could  we  count 
on  requirements  for  programs  that  reflect 
the  reality  of  minority  settings  and  that 
will  equip  future  teachers  with  the  skills 
they  need  to  become  well-trained  profes- 
sionals for  the  particular  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  these  settings? 

3)  To  put  in  place  a framework  for 
teachers’  professional  development  by 
January  1997.  This  will  include  knowl- 
edge about  new  teaching  methods,  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  policy  and  curriculum 
development.  Critical  thinking  should  be 


part  of  this  framework  too.  As  it  stands, 
beginning  teachers  who  work  in  French 
language  minority  schools  are  trained  as 
if  they  were  working  in  majority  settings 
where  language  and  culture  are  not 
issues,  or  at  least  not  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  in  French  language  minority 
schools.  As  an  example,  up  until  very 
recently,  many  of  the  teachers  in 
Ontario’s  French  language  schools  were 
originally  from  Quebec.  This  has  been 
especially  true  for  South-western  Ontario 
where  French  language  schools  have 
experienced  difficulties  in  attracting 
Franco-Ontarian  teachers  who  prefer  to 
stay  in  their  respective  areas,  either 
Northern  or  Eastern  Ontario.  Teachers 
trained  mostly  in  Quebec,  within  a dif- 
ferent social  reality,  must  then  adapt  to 
the  culture  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  the 
culture  of  the  francophone  minority 
milieu.  In  interviews  I conducted  two 
years  ago  with  newly  arrived  Quebecois 
teachers  to  South-western  Ontario,  I was 
told  that  the  biggest  shock  for  them  was 
the  wide  range  of  students’  linguistic 
abilities  to  speak  French  and  their  lack  of 
preparation  to  deal  with  it  (Gerin-Lajoie, 
1993b).  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
in-service  professional  development  is  a 
critical  issue  for  these  teachers. 

I would  like  to  raise  as  well  a concern 
about  the  resources,  human  as  well  as 
material,  involved  in  the  professional 
development  process.  It  is  a fact  that  pro- 
fessional development  resources  in 
French  are  difficult  to  obtain  everywhere 
in  the  province,  but  especially  in  remote 
areas  of  Northern  Ontario  where  we  find  a 
substantial  percentage  of  Francophones. 
Much  of  the  written  materials  available  to 
teachers  and  students  in  French  language 
schools  in  Ontario  come  from  Quebec  and 
sources  are  conceptualized  for  students 
and  teachers  living  in  majority  settings. 
The  reality  presented  in  these  materials 
does  not  correspond  to  the  reality  experi- 
enced by  students  in  French  language 
minority  schools.  There  is  a pressing  need 
to  make  significant  change  in  this  area.  In 
terms  of  human  resources,  the  same 
occurs.  Teachers  in  French  language 
schools,  especially  those  who  live  and 
work  in  English  dominant  regions,  often 
experience  great  difficulty  obtaining  pro- 
fessional development  in  French,  by  Fran- 
cophones. This  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be 
looked  at  very  seriously,  if  the  College  of 
Teachers  has  in  mind  to  implement  a pro- 
fessional development  framework  pro- 
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gram  that  will  really  meet  the  professional 
needs  of  teachers  in  Ontario  French  lan- 
guage minority  schools. 

4.  To  put  in  place  procedures  for  certifi- 
cation and  recertification  through  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  by  Septem- 
ber 1997.  An  admission  exam  will  be 
mandatory  for  all  new  teachers  and 
recertification  will  be  required  every  five 
years.  Again,  I wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  mind  that 
teachers  working  in  French  language 
minority  schools  must  deal  with  a reality 
quite  different  from  a majority  setting 
and  that  the  College  of  Teachers  will 
need  to  make  sure  that  whatever  proce- 
dure is  implemented  take  into  considera- 
tion all  aspects  of  Franco-Ontarian 
education  and  that  the  teachers  working 
in  the  schools  are  properly  trained  to  do 
so.  Any  certification  and  recertification 
process  will  need  to  acknowledge  that 
similarities  exist  between  French  lan- 
guage and  English  language  schools  in 
terms  of  what  to  expect  from  the  teach- 
ers, but  also  recognize  the  differences 
that  exist  between  the  two  realities. 

The  College  of  Teachers,  by  its  nature, 
will  become  a very  powerful  agent  in 
designing  the  future  of  education  in 
Ontario.  Its  decision-making  power  in 
regards  to  professional  standards,  certifi- 
cation, and  accredition  of  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  represents  a major  respon- 
siblity  vis-a-vis  all  educators  in  the 
school  system,  including  those  who  are 
working  in  the  French  language  system. 
The  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions on  teacher  education  by  the  new 
College  of  Teachers  will  have  a major 
impact  on  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
training,  regardless  of  the  school  system. 
However,  the  recommendations  as  stated 
in  the  Report  do  not  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  developing  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  that  will  truly  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  Franco-Ontarian  school 
clientele. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  recommen- 
dation pertaining  to  the  possible  partner- 
ship between  Faculties  of  Education, 
school  boards,  and  schools  creating  a 
new  structure  called  “professional  devel- 
opment schools,”  where  the  French  lan- 
guage system  is  specifically  mentioned, 
there  is  no  reference  to  teachers  working 
or  training  to  work  in  French  language 
minority  schools.  Generally  speaking, 
the  recommendations  on  teacher  educa- 
tion appear  quite  sensible,  although  it  is 


not  clear,  at  this  point  in  time,  how  they 
could  be  realistically  implemented  in 
terms  of  their  financial  implications,  as 
well  as  their  “ideological”  implications. 
Some  concerns  have  already  been  voiced 
about  a possible  loss  of  authority  of 
teachers’  associations  over  educational 
issues  in  relation  to  the  mandate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers. 

An  implementation  committee  has 
been  struck  to  advise  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training  on  the  necessary 
steps  to  take  for  the  creation  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers.  Although  representa- 
tion from  French  language  schools  has 
been  assured,  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  made  aware,  if  they  are 
not  already,  of  the  critical  role  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Franco-Ontarian  community. 
Whatever  infrastructure  the  government 
puts  in  place,  it  will  need  to  address 
clearly,  among  others  things,  the  issue  of 
French  language  minority  education  in 
planning  and  implementing  this  new 
body.  The  implementation  committee 
must  first  understand  that  it  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  services  in  French  and  of 
translation  of  documents  written  in 


MARGARET  WILSON 


Registrar,  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 


The  Royal  Commission  states,  “teach- 
ers are  heroes.”  It  is  useful  to  note 
that  in  history  the  distance  between  a 
hero  and  a martyr  is  very  short.  It  is  also 
useful  to  remember  that  we  ended  up 
with  a Royal  Commission  because  we’d 
had  20  years  of  unsuccessful  debate  about 
the  direction  that  the  education  system 
should  be  taking.  When  I say  unsuccess- 
ful, what  I mean  is  that  out  of  Hall-Den- 
nis  we  got  a revolving  door  of  change. 


essence  of  the  College  of  Teachers’  man- 
date and  how  Franco-Ontarian  education 
will  be  recognized  and  affirmed  within 
the  work  of  this  self-regulatory  body. 
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much  of  which  the  public,  for  whom  we 
work,  did  not  appreciate  and  much  of 
which  teachers  did  not  appreciate.  We 
have  come  out  a period  of  tremendous 
debate  and  dissension.  The  reaction  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a Royal  Commission  was  that  it 
would  be  a useful  exercise  if  it  succeeded 
in  identifying  some  sort  of  consensus  in 
the  province  on  the  direction  the  educa- 
tion system  should  take.  If  one  looks  at 
the  reactions  after  the  release  of  the  Com- 
mission’s report,  it  is  evident  that  the 
larger  Ontario  public  likes  what  it  is  read- 
ing. The  public  response  has  been  posi- 
tive. As  teachers,  one  of  the  things  we 


English.  It  has  to  do  with  the  very 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT: 

AFTER  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

by  Peter  Angelini,  Executive  Director,  OCLEA 

The  Ontario  Council  for  Leadership  in  Educational  Administration  has  been 
providing  professional  development  services  to  the  educators  of  Ontario  for  the 
past  twenty  three  years.  As  a non-profit  and  non-funded  organization  it  is 
imperative  that  our  programming  be  relevant  and  timely  as  the  vast  majority  of 
our  clients  are  self-selecting  and  attend  our  events  based  solely  on  perceived 
value.  The  necessity  then,  for  continual  market  needs  assessment,  is  vital  for 
success. 

As  anyone  who  works  in  the  field  of  training  knows,  we  live  with  the  competing 
forces  that  surround  this  particular  enterprise:  the  more  the  landscape  changes, 
the  more  the  need  for  training  and  adjustment.  Yet,  the  more  things  change,  the 
fewer  the  dollars  to  support  training  services. 

When  budgets  need  trimming,  professional  development  is  always  the  first  to 
suffer.  Doing  more  with  fewer  resources  became  the  new  reality,  particularly  in 
the  late  eighties.  Increasingly,  survival  rested  with  being  efficient  and  effective. 
But,  no  matter  how  good  the  program,  dollars  often  continued  to  dictate  success 
or  failure. 

As  we  entered  the  nineties,  times  became  even  leaner  but  the  need  for 
professional  growth  remained  constant.  Most  of  us  found  new  ways  to  cope  and 
most  educators  found  the  means  to  keep  up  to  date.  But  even  then,  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  something  had  to  change.  Public  unrest, 
the  need  for  accountability  and  the  lack  of  accessibility  to  our  school  systems 
demanded  a rethinking  of  the  educational  mindset.  Hence,  the  announcement  of 
a Royal  Commission  on  Learning  came  as  no  surprise. 

As  one  of  many  such  service  providers,  we  at  OCLEA  anxiously  awaited  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning.  The  anticipation  was,  of  course, 
that  the  recommendations  therein  would  provide  sufficient  direction  to  the  entire 
educational  community  as  to  where  we  were  to  go  and  how  we  were  to  get 
there.  Hence,  the  perfect  vehicle  to  assist  in  bridging  the  gap  would  be  an 
organization  like  OCLEA. 

Alas,  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  fanfare  that  accompanied  the  series  of  announcements  from  February 
through  March  of  this  year,  was  short  lived.  It  was  clear  that  the  report  was  to 
be  submitted  to  a government  that  would  not  be  around  to  implement  it.  Why 
then,  would  cautious  administrators  allocate  funds  to  professional  development 
programs  devoted  to  examining  the  Report's  recommendations?  The  mood  was 
one  of  wait  and  see.  Do  very  little  in  the  meantime. 

The  educational  community  now  awaits  direction  from  a new  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training.  What  will  the  future  hold? 

In  our  view  there  are  a few  certainties  that  will  unfold  within  the  next  year.  First, 
school  boards  will  be  merged  and  there  will  be  a significant  delayering  of 
supervisory  personnel.  Second,  school  councils  will  go  forward  and  if  managed 
well  will  provide  much  needed  input  and  resources  for  the  classrooms  of 
Ontario.  Third,  educators  will  be  taking  the  notion  of  total  quality  service  much 
more  seriously. 

In  a perfect  world,  the  need  for  professional  growth  services  would  be  assured. 
We  await  the  new  semester  with  guarded  anticipation. 


now  have  to  grapple  with  is  when  we  get 
a public  response  that  is  positive  to  some 
things  that  we  don’t  like,  where  do  we  go 
next? 

In  terms  of  teacher  development,  or 
lifelong  learning  for  teaching,  if  we  look 


The  public  has  gone 
through  a long  period  in 
which  . . . they  no  longer 
trust  what  we  tell  them 
about  what  is  going  on. 


back  at  PD  days  and  at  the  Additional 
Qualification  system  (and  it  remains  true 
that  about  26,000  teachers  per  year  take 
formal  courses),  we  realize  that  all  too 
often  things  were  being  done  to  teachers, 
not  with  them.  They  were  taking  what 
was  available,  rather  than  what  was 
needed.  And  what  we  have  to  think 
about  first  in  rethinking  ongoing  educa- 
tion for  teachers  is  who  chooses,  for 
what  purpose,  and  how  do  we  make  sure 
that  the  right  courses  are  available.  There 
are  individual  needs  to  be  met  and  there 
are  system  needs. 

Certainly  we  have  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing many  individual  needs,  and  partly 
because  the  AQ  system  has  been 
idiosyncratic.  Quite  often  the  system  was 
created  by  small  lobby  groups  of  teach- 
ers who  got  a course  going,  got  the  gov- 
ernment to  agree  that  it  should  be  on  the 
AQ  system,  and  then  tried  to  force  it  on 
everyone  else  — for  example,  media  lit- 
eracy. But  the  system  needs  all  too  often 
were  not  met  — for  example,  the  shift  to 
whole  language,  or  the  Common  Cur- 
riculum, or  destreaming  Grade  9, 
occurred  without  the  kind  of  in-service 
that  should  have  been  available  for  such 
massive  shifts.  Depending  on  where  you 
were  in  this  province,  or  on  the  wealth  or 
the  efficiency  of  your  board,  there  was 
imaginative  in-service  available  or  none 
at  all.  There  were  places  where  the  Com- 
mon Curriculum  didn’t  even  get  from  the 
school  board  offices  to  the  school,  so  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  deliver  something 
they  weren’t  able  to  read.  Of  course  the 
latest  Ministry  economies  quite  often 
lead  to  sending  one  copy  of  a document 
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to  the  school  and  telling  the  school  to 
photocopy  it.  Given  the  costs  that 
schools  already  face  with  photocopying, 
you  get  into  major  problems. 

So  as  we  rethink  teacher  develop- 
ment, we  first  have  to  think  of  what  the 
student  needs  to  have  the  teacher  deliver 
and  what  the  teacher  needs  in  order  to 
deliver  it.  We  are  not  necessarily  talking 
about  “courses.” 

The  next  question  becomes  who 
delivers  the  PD  program?  I see  the  sys- 
tem becoming  much  more  open  to 
providers  who  may  be  associations, 
groups  of  teachers,  or  faculties  of  educa- 
tion. For  technical  teachers  and  in  fact 
for  many  other  teachers  why  not  commu- 
nity colleges?  Or  why  not  private 
providers?  If  we  are  really  talking  about 
teachers  being  professionals,  we  will 
need  to  address  self-directed  in-service. 
And  we  will  need  to  deal  with  schools 
that,  quite  validly,  are  doing  so  much 
work  on  their  own  that  they  should  get 
in-service  credit  for  it.  I think  that  if  we 
choose  a narrow  model  it  will  be  a gross 
error. 

To  replicate  the  past  will  not  help.  I 
still  remember  quite  vividly  a distin- 
guished delegation  of  teachers  from  what 
was  then  the  Soviet  Union.  The  head  of 
the  education  and  scientific  union  had 
spent  the  afternoon  at  the  Ministry  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ontario  teachers  were 
so  unqualified  when  they  hit  the  schools 
that  the  Ministry  had  on  its  record  600 
AQ  courses.  The  point  is  the  system  was 
not  a good  one.  It  was  ill-defined  and 
grew  like  topsy.  We  have  to  think  in 
totally  new  ways  about  what  teachers 
need,  and  teachers  have  to  tell  us 
because  they  will  no  longer  accept  our 
telling  them,  nor  should  they. 

I think,  too,  that  distance  education  is 
an  attractive  model  because  it  overcomes 
the  geography  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  We  keep  forgetting  that  Ontario 
is  as  big  as  Western  Europe  and  when 
we  talk  about  distance  education,  we 
always  talk  about  the  North.  I had  a con- 
versation with  a teacher  in  Cornwall  last 
Friday  who  told  me  the  easiest  access  he 
has  to  in-service  of  any  kind  is  across  a 
bridge  to  the  U.S.  It’s  easier  to  get  there 
than  to  the  nearest  Ontario  university 
that  provides  programs.  We  have  issues 
of  climate  as  well  as  geography  that 
make  it  difficult  for  people  in  Ontario  to 
move  around,  so  we  have  to  be  imagina- 
tive. Try  driving  through  the  snow  belt  in 
the  winter  time. 


At  the  same  time,  I disagree  with 
Terry  Boak  about  distance  education 
being  a good  model  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
service.  There  are  some  limits  to  distance 
education,  even  just  human  nature:  peo- 
ple want  to  see  each  other.  When  teach- 
ers on  OTF’s  Creating  a Culture  of 
Change  network  finally  met  face  to  face, 
several  started  to  laugh.  It  was  sponta- 
neous. They  had  a vision  of  the  other’s 
physical  being  that  was  totally  different 
from  the  reality.  They  commented  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting  that  they  would  deal 


A friend  of  mine  at 
the  Ministry  made  the 
observation  that  the 
longer  we  have  been 
away  from  the  classroom, 
the  more  we  know  about 
how  teachers  should 
teach.  The  same  thing 
goes  for  everything  we 
do  in  in-service. 


with  each  other  differently  and  much 
more  openly  via  computer  now  that  they 
had  the  chance  to  meet  face  to  face.  In  an 
ideal  mode,  we  would  have  both  comput- 
er networking  and  face-to-face  meetings. 

Another  issue  about  distance  educa- 
tion is  that  we  still  have  thousands  of 
schools  that  do  not  have  modems.  It’s 
nice  that  we  are  going  to  put  computers 
in  the  schools  but  if  we  do  not  have  tele- 
phone lines  out  of  the  schools,  teachers 
will  not  be  able  to  do  coursework  with 
other  teachers.  That’s  a major  issue  as 
the  Ministry  and  school  boards  talk 
about  access  and  what  can  be  done  with 
the  new  technology.  I understand  that 
this  will  be  an  increasing  problem 
because  as  money  decreases,  that  kind  of 
telephone  service  is  cut  off. 

I want  to  briefly  mention  the  manda- 
tory nature  of  the  Commission’s  Report. 
We  have  to  grapple  with  a public  issue 
here  that  goes  back  to  accountability.  We 
know  that  good  PD  is  voluntary  PD,  and 
that  it  consists  in  what  people  say  they 
need.  The  problem  we  have  is  part  of  the 
problem  that  led  to  the  Commission’s 


Report.  The  public  has  gone  through  a 
long  period  in  which,  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons, they  no  longer  trust  what  we  tell 
them  about  what  is  going  on.  They  want 
report  cards,  not  just  on  kids.  (And  they 
want  report  cards  they  can  understand.) 
This  means  we  need  to  report  effectively 
to  the  public  about  the  PD  that  is  going 
on.  The  problem  is  that  if  this  is  man- 
aged in  the  wrong  way,  the  money  will 
be  spent  on  the  reporting  that  could  be 
spent  on  the  programs.  So  the  challenge 
is  to  find  a non-bureaucratic  way  of 
assuring  the  public  that  all  teachers  are 
involved  in  ongoing  learning.  That’s 
quite  a challenge  because  we  are  talking 
about  130,000  teachers  in  the  tax-sup- 
ported  school  system  alone. 

Another  thing  that  we  will  run  into, 
which  is  even  more  difficult,  is  off-shore 
credentials.  I have  been  struggling  with 
this  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
whether  credentials  are  off-shore  or  not 
should  be  less  important  than  the  quality 
of  the  program.  Now  back  to  my  teacher 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  I don’t  think  that  in  a 
distance-learning  mode  we  could  give 
him  quite  what  he  is  getting  from  the 
American  institution.  He  is  a science 
teacher  and  is  working  in  labs  with  very 
up-to-date  equipment,  and  that’s  the  type 
of  in-service  he  needs. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  other  questions 
about  how  we  will  draw  our  in-service 
system  but  there  are  two  things  to  keep 
in  mind.  First,  we  need  to  maintain  our 
Canadian  focus  yet  still  allow  flexibility 
so  that  we  don’t  get  too  biased  about 
always  being  the  best;  there  are  others 
who  do  things  well.  Second,  we  need  to 
meet  teachers’  real  needs  rather  than 
what  we  think  they  need.  A friend  of 
mine  at  the  Ministry  made  the  observa- 
tion that  the  longer  we  have  been  away 
from  the  classroom,  the  more  we  know 
about  how  teachers  should  teach.  The 
same  thing  goes  for  everything  we  do  in 
in-service.  If  we  are  not  in  regular,  intel- 
ligent contact  with  the  people  who  need 
it,  none  of  this  is  going  to  make  things 
better. 

The  good  thing  about  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Report  is  that  it  is  optimistic  and 
it  wants  to  make  things  better.  The  Com- 
mission did  connect  with  the  Ontario 
public  and  that  helps  us  connect  with  the 
Ontario  public.  We  work  for  them,  not 
the  other  way  around.  That  is  the  most 
basic  thing  we  should  remember  as  we 
work  towards  constructive  educational 
change. 
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SECTION  6 


Action 

and 

Accountability 


Commission  Highlights 

Professional 
development  and 
resources  for  teachers 
to  improve  assessment 
of  student  learning 
• 

Province  wide 
literacy/numeracy  testing 
Grades  3 & 11 

• 

Independent  small 
Office  of  Learning 
Assessment  and 
Accountability 


Government  Decisions 
• 

Province  wide  testing 
of  reading,  writing,  math 
in  Grades  3, 6, 9 & 11 

• 

Education  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office, 
with  broad  mandate 


Constraints  and  Prospects 
for  Implementation 


Sustaining  the  Reform  Agenda 


MONIQUE  BEGIN 


Co-chair,  Royal  Commission  on  Learning, 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Health  Sciences, 
University  of  Ottawa 


In  preparing  for  this  presentation,  I was 
driven  by  the  following  question:  How 
did  education  make  it  on  the  political 
agenda,  allowing  for  the  astonishing 
series  of  implementation  steps  already 
announced  by  the  Ontario  government 
further  to  our  167  recommendations? 
The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be 
obtained  without  a review  of  what  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Commission.  If  I take 
the  risk  of  playing  the  historian,  I do  so 
to  shed  light  on  possible  points  of  resis- 
tance to  change  that  the  stakeholders  and 
other  partners  may  encounter,  which  oth- 
erwise they  will  not  know  how  to  inter- 
pret and  overcome. 

A royal  commission  can  be  an  exercise 
in  public  education  (the  B & B Commis- 
sion) and/or  in  public  policy  development 
(the  MacDonald  Commission  on  the 
Economy),  as  well  as  in  research  and 
scholarship  advancement  (the  Carter 
Commission  on  Taxation),  based  on  “a 
public  inquiry.”  It  is  used  when  more  than 
one  course  of  action  is  possible  or  when 
the  government  does  not  know  what  alter- 
natives exist  to  a given  challenge.  For 
governments,  it  can  also  be  a technique  to 
“buy  time”  or  to  create  a smoke  screen 
around  an  issue  no  one  is  able  or  wants  to 
tackle.  A commission  of  inquiry  can  also 
be  an  exercise  desirable  to  justify  a course 
of  action  already  predetermined  but  not 
yet  divulged  or  implemented.  It  seems, 
however,  fair  to  me  to  assume  that,  in  the 
Canadian  tradition  and  in  the  public’s 
mind,  royal  commissions  are  primarily 
thought  of  as  instruments  of  social 
change(s)  when  major  reforms  or  re-orien- 
tations are  needed;  when  risks  (political/ 


electoral)  are  involved;  and  when  the 
public  must  be  heard  as  well  as  informed. 

Today  being  International  Women’s 
Day  [March  8],  may  I remind  the  audi- 
ence of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  in  Canada  (1967-1970),  of 
the  success  of  its  report  and  implementa- 
tion. I mentioned  the  Carter  Commission 
on  Taxation;  unfortunately,  like  the 
reports  of  many  other  royal  commissions, 
that  document  and  its  recommendations 
were  shelved.  By  contrast,  following  the 
Report  on  Women’s  publication,  govern- 
ments — the  federal  government  as  well 
as  the  provinces  — were  in  competition 
for  who  would  implement  what  first,  and, 
although  several  of  its  recommendations 
were  not  implemented,  the  Report  has 
played  a key  role  in  the  profound  changes 
we  are  still  witnessing  throughout  the 
country  in  reaching  out  for  gender  equity 
and  for  simple  justice. 

There  is  no  particular  recipe  for 
ensuring  a successful  report  by  a royal 
commission.  To  the  contrary.  The  great 
vulnerability  of  royal  commissions  — 
due  to  their  very  nature  as  temporary,  ad 
hoc,  high-intensity,  project-driven  orga- 
nizations which  start  from  scratch  — is 
now  becoming  well  documented.  “Our” 
royal  commission  did  not  escape  numer- 
ous and  major  constraints  from  birth,  if 
not  from  conception  and  before! 

Historians  may  elect,  in  future  years,  to 
study  the  origins  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Learning,  but  I will  take  the  risk 
now  to  suggest  a few  research  hypotheses. 
(You  realize  that  it  is  the  more  dangerous 
since  I belong  to  a different  political 
party!)  I believe  that  the  need  for  in-depth 
educational  reforms  had  been  identified 
by  the  then-Minister  and  his  Ministry  in 
the  years  1991/1992.  Actions  were 
attempted,  and  at  least  one  memorandum 
went  to  Cabinet,  to  no  avail.  Either  educa- 
tion was  simply  not  on  the  political  agen- 
da or  the  debate  had  become  very  heated 
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and  Cabinet  was  divided  about  the  course 
of  action  suggested,  or  both.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  comprehensive 
and  integrated  — or  incrementalist  or 
fragmented  — the  recommendations  of 
that  Cabinet  memorandum  were.  The  suc- 
ceeding Minister  of  Education,  Dave 
Cooke,  was  in  turn  briefed  and  appraised 
of  the  situation  when  he  took  office.  (Had 
he  received  a special  mandate  from  the 
Premier?  We  do  not  know  at  this  point.) 
He  soon  must  have  witnessed  the  growing 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  sys- 
tem. At  about  the  same  time,  in  February 
1993,  the  MET  went  through  a major 
restructuring  — combining  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  that  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  that  of  Manpower  Train- 
ing — and  the  whole  Ministry  was  quite 
destabilized  for  months  after.  A content 
analysis  of  the  media  coverage  of  educa- 


Education,  like  health, 
had  all  the  elements 
for  lots  of  rhetoric 
and  no  action. 


tional  issues  during  the  same  period 
would  probably  reveal  a state  of  crisis  of 
some  proportion  in  public  opinion  in  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  gov- 
ernment and  the  new  Minister,  not  to  say 
the  new  Ministry,  might  have  felt  that 
they  needed  to  buy  some  time  to  sort  out 
what  had  to  be  done.  Whatever  the  exact 
motives,  a Royal  Commission  on  Learn- 
ing was  announced  on  May  4,  1993.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Social  Contract 
was  also  announced. 

The  public  and  the  media  consequent- 
ly greeted  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  total  cynicism.  They  consid- 
ered the  Commission  a delaying  tactic 
and  a cheap  palliative  to  action.  A media 
clippings  review  establishes  this  clearly. 
As  for  organized  teaching,  it  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a Commission  borne 
out  of  the  same  government  — “their” 
government  — that  had  invented,  and 
was  imposing,  the  Social  Contract.  Then 
it  became  clear  that  the  Commission’s 


budget  would  not  allow  any  significant 
original  research  program  — the  trade- 
mark of  good  royal  commissions.  The 
last  blow  came  ten  weeks  after  the  Com- 
mission’s creation,  when  our  then  Exec- 
utive Director  was  called  back  to  MET. 
For  a while,  the  Commission  seemed 
doomed  to  fail;  everything  was  going 
wrong.  This  is  the  context  against  which 
today’s  great  success  should  be  assessed. 

What,  then,  did  happen  in  the  course 
of  the  months  that  followed,  between 
September,  1993  and  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1994?  From  the  very  first  meetings 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  spring 
1993,  we  discussed  between  ourselves 
how  to  bring  about  changes  to  social  sys- 
tems, and  in  this  case,  to  the  educational 
system  — a complex  entity  including 
distinct,  powerful  players  not  necessarily 
sharing  a common  objective.  Very  early 
in  the  game,  knowing  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a provincial  election  at 
some  point  close  to  the  tabling  of  our 
report,  we  identified  the  need  to  mobilize 
the  public  and  to  do  everything  possible 
to  have  the  public  first,  and  the  stake- 
holders second,  take  ownership  of  our 
report  and  of  its  recommendations.  We 
also  determined  we  wanted  a report  that 
was  comprehensive,  in-depth,  but 
doable.  It  was  very  clear  to  me  that 
politicians  do  not  act  if  they  don’t  per- 
ceive a public  demand,  and  this  fear  of 
action  increases  with  the  complexity  of 
the  portfolio  at  stake.  Education,  like 
health,  had  all  the  elements  for  lots  of 
rhetoric  and  no  action:  powerful  and 
vocal  constituencies,  strong  emotional 
individual  reactions  often  translated  into 
cliches  and  preconceived  ideas,  contra- 
dicting demands,  expensive  needs,  and 
so  on.  The  best,  and  the  only,  insurance 
for  future  action  on  our  report  we  could 
“buy”  (on  which  we  could  possibly  act) 
lay  in  a mobilized  public  and  interested 
stakeholders  demanding  implementation 
of  the  report  from  the  government.  That 
informed  our  own  work  from  day  one. 
We  did  our  share,  helped  by  the  media, 
whose  attitude  changed  from  negative  to 
positive  during  the  public  hearings  in  the 
fall  of  1993.  Somehow  we  succeeded, 
through  our  style  of  interacting  with  the 
partners  and  with  students  and  other 
young  people,  in  gaining  the  trust  of 
stakeholders,  and  in  creating  credibility 
for  the  Commission.  Education  as  a sub- 
ject of  public  interest  then  captured  the 


public’s  imagination  and  the  media’s 
attention. 

We  can  say,  in  all  modesty,  that  we 
raised  the  profile  of  education  in  the 
province.  A true,  sustained,  public  debate 
took  place  in  Ontario.  This  in  turn  made 
education  a possible  candidate  for  a polit- 
ical platform.  At  one  point,  in  the  fall  of 
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1994,  I realized  that  the  government  was 
ready  to  make  education  a major  theme, 
eventually  a central  theme,  of  its  coming 
electoral  campaign.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  understand  the  dynamics  of  that  deci- 
sion, if  only  because  of  the  risks  involved 
in  the  eyes  of  traditional  political  strate- 
gists, whatever  the  party,  to  focus  on  such 
a risky  and  “soft”  issue. 

While  unfolding  this  drama,  I have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  part  played  by  the 
civil  servants  and  by  faculties  of  educa- 
tion and  universities  generally.  During 
the  course  of  our  work,  civil  servants  in 
the  Ministry  were  still  going  through  a 
major  reorganization.  I cannot  assess  at 
this  point  in  time  the  strong  points  and 
the  weak  ones  in  our  relationship,  or 
non-relationship  — a royal  commission 
being  usually  completely  autonomous 
from  the  government  that  created  it. 
Obviously,  the  Deputy  Minister  and 
some  ADMs  in  particular  — I am  think- 
ing here  of  Jill  Hutcheon,  our  former 
Executive  Director  for  a short  while  — 
played  a proactive  part  in  deciding  how 
best  to  use  our  Report  and  recommenda- 
tions. I understand  that  committees 
studying  possible  future  action  were  set 
up  in  the  MET  even  before  the  Report 
was  completed.  This  is  of  course  unheard 
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of.  I can  only  praise  all  involved  for  the 
fastest  reaction  I have  ever  seen  follow- 
ing a report  on  such  a complex  issue. 

As  to  universities  and  faculties  of 
education,  they  were  very  co-operative. 
Collectively,  they  prepared  and  present- 
ed briefs  to  us,  while  individual  profes- 
sors gave  us  expert  opinions,  discussed 
with  us,  and  helped  our  small  research 
team.  In  the  case  of  OISE/UT,  for  exam- 
ple, they  let  us  have  their  great  Nancy 
Watson  and,  a little  later,  George 
Bedard.  (These  institutions  were  also  the 
first  to  organize  a series  of  discussions 
on  the  Commission  Report.) 

In  other  words,  there  was  only  so 
much  the  Commission  could  do  to 
ensure  implementation  of  its  Report.  We 
were  conscious  of  that  challenge  since 
the  beginning  and  we  adopted  a proac- 
tive attitude  at  every  stage  of  our  opera- 
tions. The  rest  is  luck,  great  timing, 
partners  who  gave  a fair  consideration  to 
our  Report,  serious  media  coverage 
(speaking  of  the  media  coverage  of  the 
Report  since  January  26,  an  assessment 
of  printed  and  electronic  media  found 
only  1 percent  negative  coverage,  an 
extraordinarily  positive  reaction),  and,  of 
course,  political  will  — that  unspecified 
ingredient  which  can  do  so  much  for 
reform. 

Let  us  now  reflect  on  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  and/or  announced  in  the 
past  five  weeks.  First  a word  on  the  pro- 
cess and  the  announcement  strategy 
adopted  by  the  Minister.  I won’t  surprise 
anyone  if  I recognize  it  as  highly  politi- 
cal and  electoralist!  Nothing  wrong  with 
that  in  itself;  education,  like  health,  is 
quite  political  in  a democratic  society. 
However,  the  speed  and  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  announcements  might  become 
problematic.  Some  might  have  preferred 
a different  strategy,  one  by  which  the 
Minister  and  the  MET,  after  taking  the 
time  needed  — a month  or  two  for 
example  — would  have  made  one  major 
speech  or  statement  only,  expressing 
focus  and  priorities,  coupled  with  the 
creation  of  a clear  mechanism  for  imple- 
menting the  Report.  The  current  piece- 
meal approach  cast  the  stakeholders  and 
the  concerned  public  in  a passive  role; 
they  have  not  been  consulted  and  find 
themselves  awaiting  the  weekly  “next 
announcement.”  Only  time  will  tell. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  government’s 
announcements,  the  missing  link  is  clear- 
ly that  of  an  Implementation  Commis- 
sion similar  (or  not)  to  the  one  recom- 


mended in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Report 
(Volume  4,  recommendation  167),  which 
follows  our  strong  plea  for  how  to  bring 
about  changes  to  the  educational  system. 
The  absence  of  such  an  implementation 
body  is  particularly  critical  in  this  pre- 
election time,  particularly  if  we  want  the 
Report  to  survive  the  impending  elec- 
toral campaign  without  too  much  dam- 
age to  educational  reforms.  An  imple- 
mentation mechanism  is  also  key  in 
order  for  the  reforms  to  be  easily  per- 
ceived and  understood  by  all  concerned. 
We  had  set  the  following  characteristics 
as  being  essential  for  the  Implementation 
Commission: 

• it  should  be  independent  from  the 
Ministry  and  from  the  government, 
which  should  also  be  the  subject  of 
reforms,  although  the  Commission 
should  work  with  them 

• it  should  be  used  for  accountability 
purposes  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  reforms 

• it  should  have  a clear  and  limited  time 
frame  (we  recommended  that  it  be  in 
existence  for  three  years) 

• it  should  report  twice  a year  to  the 
Legislature 

The  in-house  approach  adopted  so  far 
is  not  appropriate  for  the  circumstances 
and  it  is  not,  based  on  the  Commission- 
ers’ collective  past  experience,  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  educational  reforms. 

Many  of  the  orientations  announced 
by  the  Minister  or  by  the  Premier  are 
good  decisions,  and  they  have  been  made 
at  the  speed  of  light.  Some  important 
areas  of  reforms,  however,  have  not  yet 
even  been  mentioned.  Rethinking  high 
schools  in  terms  of  size,  curriculum, 
institutional  culture,  and  organization  is 
one  such  “forgotten”  key  point  for 
reform  of  both  learning  and  teaching.  Of 
the  announcements  made  to  date,  three 
are  problematic  in  varying  degrees: 

1.  The  parents  councils,  as  announced, 
are  pure  politics!  Their  creation  does 
not  seem  to  completely  preclude, 
however,  the  development  of  school 
community  councils  — an  essential 
element  of  educational  reform. 

2.  The  initiative  for  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  schoolboards  is 
even  more  electoralist!  The  Minister 
and  the  Royal  Commission  have 
always  differed  on  this  and  we  agreed 
to  disagree  long  ago. 


3.  The  “killing”  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation is  the  one  decision  I find  very 
difficult  to  accept.  To  base  such  a 
decision  on  a few  focus  groups  show- 
ing little  support  for  ECE  when  the 
Report  was  only  three  weeks  old  is  an 
escape  from  policy  and  political  lead- 
ership. The  consequences  of  not  hav- 
ing school  readiness  programs  for 
small  children  become  insurmount- 
able as  they  get  older.  This  decision 
also  amounts  to  a major  disservice  to 
the  Franco-Ontarian  community. 

Having  made  these  specific  observations 
on  key  recommendations,  I have  to  note 
that  the  public  in  general  — and  the 
stakeholders  in  particular  — seem  very 
pleased  with  the  Report  and  appreciate 
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the  government’s  initiatives  towards  its 
implementation. 

The  prospects  for  reform  started  on 
the  right  foot,  with  all-party  support  for 
the  recommendations,  but  the  critical 
time  still  lies  ahead.  I will  conclude  with 
the  following  remarks.  Surviving  the 
electoral  campaign  and  the  election  will 
create  the  first  serious  challenge  for  the 
Report  and  the  future  of  educational 
reform.  The  sustainability  of  the  reforms 
over  a longer  period  of  time  — our  four 
engines  of  change  are  long-term  recom- 
mendations — is  another  challenge  in 
need  of  structural  support.  Finally, 
implementation  procedures,  guidelines, 
regulations,  and  the  like  usually  intro- 
duce major  distortions  to  the  objectives 
of  reform;  they  call  for  a constant  moni- 
toring and  questioning  of  the  actions 
taken.  The  public  and  the  partners  in 
education  are  the  best  guarantee  against 
these  various  obstacles.  They  can  over- 
come them  if  they  keep  returning  to  one 
standard  of  measurement:  How  will  this 
help  the  students’  learning  and  the  teach- 
ers’ teaching? 
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Co-Chair,  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 

I want  to  join  those  who  have  already 
congratulated  OISE  for  this  important 
forum  series.  I don’t  know  what  links 
OISE  has  to  the  government  of  Ontario, 
but  even  five  weeks  ago,  the  list  of  par- 
ticipants included  Joan  Green,  Margaret 
Wilson,  and  Michael  Fullan  — all  of 
whom  emerged  as  big  winners  in  the 
employment  sweepstakes  out  of  the  edu- 
cation reform.  I don’t  know  who  knew 
any  of  that  — I certainly  didn’t  — but  I 
think  that  it  made  the  series  even  more 
important  since  we  are  hearing  things 
from  the  horse’s  mouth,  as  it  were.  It’s 
also  a moment  for  me  to  convey  to 
Angela  Hildyard  and  to  all  the  other 
OISE  faculty  that  the  Commission  bene- 
fited enormously  from  the  work  of 
George  Bedard,  a student  in  OISE’s 
Department  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, who  studied  our  processes  and  our 
hearings  from  beginning  to  end  and  who 
became  a close  member  of  our  team.  I 
hope  you  will  attach  someone  to  Michael 
Fullan  and  the  Ministry  and  have  some- 
one study  this  remarkable  implementa- 
tion process  that’s  now  been  launched. 

I share  with  Monique  Begin  the  sense 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  what’s  hap- 
pened to  our  work.  Towards  the  end  of 
our  work,  Nancy  Watson,  one  of  our 
senior  researchers,  did  a terrific  first 
draft  of  the  implementation  chapter,  and 
we  went  over  it.  We  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  of  work  on  how  to  prevent  our 
Report  from  gathering  dust  on  the  shelf. 
Well,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  our  greatest 
single  problem  at  the  moment.  In  fact, 
the  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  must 
surely  be  shared  by  the  province  and  it 
will  become  one  of  the  problems  of 
implementation.  To  use  John  Evans’s 
word,  an  education  “revolution”  has 
been  launched  in  this  province,  and 
whatever  else  happens,  I don’t  think  this 


a process  that  can  be  stopped.  Happily, 
we  know  that  the  other  political  parties 
largely  support  the  initiatives  that  this 
government  has  taken,  and  I suspect  both 
of  them  will  continue  the  process  if  they 
have  their  chance. 

As  you  know,  Lloyd  Dennis  came  to 
talk  to  us  at  our  request.  He  recalled  that 
there  was  never  an  official  response  to 
his  report  by  the  government  of  the  day, 
but  that  by  his  own  calculation  about  a 
third  of  his  recommendations  were 
implemented,  a third  were  ignored  com- 
pletely, and  a third  were  implemented  in 
a way  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
was  unrecognizable.  I wanted  to  use  the 
“one  third,  one  third,  one  third”  as  my 
yardstick  to  look  at  the  initiatives  that 
have  been  begun  by  Dave  Cooke  and  this 
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government  so  far.  I think  four  have 
been  simply  wonderful,  whereas  several 
others  depart  from  our  intentions. 

First  of  all,  the  initiative  on  teachers, 
teacher  development,  teacher  upgrading, 
and  two-year  teacher  training  is  terrific. 
It  is  exciting  beyond  words,  as  Rob 
Prichard  has  already  indicated,  that  fac- 
ulties are  ready  to  move  on  it.  I think 
most  teachers  now  know  that  there  will 
not  be  any  sit-down  exam  after  five 
years,  on  which  they  all  will  be  graded  as 
to  whether  they’re  allowed  to  have  a 
career.  None  of  that  will  happen.  I guess 
the  world  will  get  over  the  distortions 


that  a certain  newspaper  likes  to  make  in 
its  editorials  about  the  new  College  of 
Teachers  being  a nice  place  to  discipline 
all  those  lousy  teachers  out  there.  This  is 
a major,  major  distortion  of  what’s  hap- 
pening in  our  teaching  profession.  It  is 
also  very  disheartening  that  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation 
has  rejected  so  much  of  this  initiative.  I 
only  hope  that  Margaret  Wilson,  in 
whom  I have  great  confidence,  instills  in 
the  secondary  school  teachers  that  same 
kind  of  confidence  about  implementation 
as  several  speakers  have  pointed  out  is 
required.  In  the  massive  bureaucratic 
world  of  education,  we  need  co-opera- 
tion from  virtually  all  parties  involved 
and  all  the  teachers  must  be  onside. 

Regarding  the  second  announcement, 
on  Early  Childhood  Education  (ECE),  I 
agree  entirely  on  principle  that  three-year 
olds  going  to  school  would  be  a revolu- 
tionary breakthrough.  Nevertheless,  the 
decision  to  tighten  up,  to  make  more  rig- 
orous JK  and  K — which  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  either  barely  exist  or 
exist  as  little  more  than  child  care  — is  a 
major  contribution  to  early  childhood 
education  and  school  readiness  pro- 
grams. I applaud  the  Ministry  on  that.  I 
have  no  trouble  personally  with  the  deci- 
sion not  to  move  ahead  with  three-year- 
olds,  given  the  highly  unexpected, 
negative  reaction  to  what  we  thought 
was  a proposal  bordering  on  simple  com- 
mon sense.  For  the  Conservatives  to  say 
that  ECE  is  not  a helpful  move  at  this 
time,  allow  me  to  say  that  I’m  singularly 
disappointed. 

I was  thrilled  with  last  week’s 
announcements  on  information  technolo- 
gy and  computerization.  Not  only  is  it 
sensible  but  it  follows  each  part  of  our 
proposal,  including,  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, the  retraining  of  teachers  so  that 
they  can  cope  with  this  new  tool.  I 
thought  it  was  sensitive  and  terrific,  and 
it  works  through  business  partnerships, 
which  is  the  only  possible  way  it  will 
happen. 

And  finally,  I applaud  happily  the 
changes  to  the  curriculum  that  the  Minis- 
ter announced.  I guess  it  was  the  very 
first  announcement.  Like  us,  I think  he 
means  something  somewhat  different 
from  what  he  has  said  about  centralizing 
the  development  of  curriculum.  We  did 
not  mean  that  there  should  be  100  people 
sitting  down  at  the  Mowat  Block  writing 
curriculum  that  will  be  followed  mind- 
lessly by  teachers  all  over  the  province. 
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We  meant  it  should  be  co-ordinated 
through  the  Mowat  Block  but  should  use 
the  resources  of  all  the  wonderful  cur- 
riculum experts  that  exist  across  the 
province.  Further,  I’m  not  sure  we  were 
as  clear  as  we  should’ve  been  that  when 
we  talked  about  a common  curriculum 
we  meant  common  concepts,  common 
principles.  None  of  us  thought  for  a sec- 
ond that  my  son  in  Ottawa  and  a kid  in 
Thunder  Bay  had  to  learn  exactly  the 
same  geography  or  exactly  the  same  his- 
tory or  exactly  the  same  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  sense  that  we  have  a rigid, 
tight  curriculum  for  every  kid  in  the 
province  is,  I think,  not  what  the  Min- 
istry meant  and  certainly  not  what  we 
meant. 

Now,  as  Lenin  learned,  revolutions 
are  not  easy;  some  of  them  are  even 
flawed  from  time  to  time.  At  least  two  of 
the  recommendations  that  the  Minister 
has  moved  on  have  an  emphasis  different 
from  what  we  meant.  First,  I don’t  think 
any  of  us  thought  it  was  one  of  the  great 
lacks  in  Ontario  that  we  weren’t  the 
“testingest”  province  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  becoming  the  testingest 
province  in  the  whole  universe  is  not 
what  we  wanted.  I fear  that  by  emphasiz- 
ing these  four  standardized  province- 
wide tests,  the  Minister  feeds  a public 
misconception,  as  Lorna  Earl  said,  that 
somehow  or  other  there’s  a magic  in 
doing  tests.  And  there  isn’t.  I wish  the 
Minister  had  emphasized  that  the  best 
evaluator  in  the  whole  world  is  your 
child’s  teacher,  and  a properly  trained 
teacher  is  better  than  all  the  tests  in  the 
world.  But  a properly  trained  teacher  will 
be  happy  to  have  a supplement  of  the 
kind  of  tests  that  will  be  introduced.  My 
son,  who’s  going  into  Grade  9 next  year, 
where  there  will  be  these  new  tests,  is 
already  worrying  about  them.  But  he’s 
not  worried  about  what’s  going  to  be  in 
such  tests;  he’s  just  worried  about  how 
he’s  going  to  do  on  them.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  learning;  it  has  to  do  with 
passing.  So  exactly  the  syndrome  that 
made  Grade  13  such  an  uneducational 
nightmare  when  I went  through  it  is 
potentially  at  work  again  in  these  new 
tests.  What  gives  me  hope,  frankly,  is 
Joan  Green.  I personally  have  so  much 
regard  for  her,  that  I am  sure  that  the 
new  office  that  she  will  run  will  find  a 
way  to  do  these  tests  in  a way  that  is 
thoughtful  and  that  evaluates,  as  she  her- 
self said,  the  complex  process  and  the 
quality  of  learning. 


The  second  area  where  I feel  there  is  a 
serious  difference  in  emphasis  is  the 
school  councils.  There  are  5000  schools 
in  the  province.  The  school  councils  that 
the  Minister  is  going  to  insist  be  set  up 
will  have,  say,  ten  parents  involved  in 
each  school.  We’ll  get,  maybe,  50,000 
parents  involved,  a highly  optimistic  fig- 
ure but  let’s  say  it.  Since  there  are 
2,000,000  school  kids,  we  can  calculate 
that  there’s  4,000,000  parents,  and  so  the 
other  3,950,000  are  ignored  so  far  by  the 
Ministry.  The  most  important  research 
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finding  — we  said  over  and  over  again 
— is  the  vital  role  each  individual  parent 
can  play  in  the  life  of  each  individual 
kid.  And  that’s  been  missing  so  far  from 
the  Minister’s  announcement.  Further, 
we  said  that  the  problem  in  schools  is  not 
that  parents  weren’t  available  to  help 
principals  work  out  budgets  and  who 
they  should  hire,  but  that  teachers  had 
burdens  that  they  couldn’t  handle.  What 
these  councils  were  meant  to  do  was  to 
go  out  in  the  community  and  bring  the 
community  into  the  school  to  lift  those 
burdens  from  teachers  so  they  could  do 
their  main  job,  which  is  teaching  aca- 
demic competence.  Neither  that  role  for 
parents  nor  that  role  for  the  community 
plays  anything  other  than  a marginal  role 
in  the  announcement  that  the  Minister 
made  about  his  school  councils.  I think 
that  that’s  not  the  right  emphasis. 

Then  there’s  a recommendation  that, 
as  Monique  has  already  said,  the  Minis- 
ter knew  we  would  disagree  with  — and 
we  have  disagreed  with  — and  that’s 
amalgamation  of  boards.  The  issue  for 
me  is  not  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a 170  or  100  or  1000  boards; 
the  issue  is  the  change  process.  Here  I 
learn  again  from  Michael  Fullan.  Manag- 
ing change,  managing  the  startling 
amount  of  change  that  the  Minister  has 
launched  in  the  last  five  weeks  is  going 
to  be  something  of  a nightmare.  There’s 
only  so  much  energy  out  there.  If  I were 
the  Minister,  why  would  I antagonize 
2500  angry  trustees,  all  of  them  now 
worrying  about  whether  they’re  going  to 


disappear  in  the  next  year  or  so,  when 
what  I really  need  is  boards  of  education 
everywhere  in  the  province  working 
locally  to  implement  the  province-wide 
changes  in  each  school?  It’s  a very  big 
implementation  problem  and  if  I were 
him,  I would  want  every  trustee  and 
every  administrator  and  every  school 
board  in  this  province  to  work  night  and 
day  to  implement  my  reforms,  not  to  be 
terrified  of  them. 

One  idea  that  we  never  had  quite  as  a 
recommendation,  but  I hope  was  seen  as 
a theme  throughout  the  Report,  and  I 
think  has  not  been  emphasized  in  any  of 
the  Minister’s  speeches  is  what  I’ve 
called  the  “Willy  Loman  Effect”  — the 
need  to  individualize  as  much  as  possible 
the  attention  that’s  paid  to  every  single 
kid  in  the  school  system.  We  know  class- 
es aren’t  going  to  get  any  smaller.  People 
asked  us  why  we  didn’t  recommend 
smaller  classes,  and  our  answer  was  sim- 
ply there’s  not  a chance  of  a snowball  in 
hell  of  that  happening  in  the  foreseeable 
financial  climate.  But  we  do  recommend 
any  number  of  ways  that  more  individual 
attention  can  be  paid  to  every  kid:  from 
the  kid  having  a teacher  advisor  through- 
out his  or  her  years  in  the  same  school  to 
peer  and  cross-age  tutoring  done  proper- 
ly. Nothing,  in  my  view,  will  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  more  than  individual  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  kids  at  risk  of  drop- 
ping out.  I know  nothing  makes  my  kid 
happier  than  when  the  teacher  has  a 
moment  to  pay  a little  bit  of  individual 
attention  to  him.  We  know  perfectly  well 
the  teacher  says,  “Hey,  I’ve  got  250  kids, 
how  much  time  can  I have?”  There  are 
ways  to  do  it,  and  we  made  recommen- 
dations throughout  the  Report,  and  I 
hope  the  minister  picks  those  up. 

Finally,  then,  another  Michael  Fullan 
lesson  to  us  is  that  it  is  a long,  long  road 
from  the  announcement  by  a minister  to 
what  happens  to  our  kids  in  their  class- 
room. A lot  of  things  can  happen  along 
the  way.  There  is  still  time  to  make  it 
even  better  than  it’s  been  at  the  moment. 
There  is  time  to  take  Lloyd  Dennis’s  “a 
third,  a third,  a third”  and  make  it  closer 
to  two-and-a-half  thirds,  as  it  were.  Per- 
fect revolutions  seem  to  be  hard  to  come 
by  in  this  world.  It’s  wildly  gratifying  to 
have  done  so  well,  but  we  could  do  even 
better  and  I hope  in  the  time  to  come,  the 
Minister,  the  government,  and  their 
implementation  people,  and  Joan  Green 
and  Margaret  Wilson  make  it  even  better 
than  the  announcements  so  far. 
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Moving  from  the  Political 
to  the  Practical 


A Hard  Look  at  Assessment  and  Accountability 


LORNA  M.  EARL 


Research  Director 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education 

I’d  like  to  begin  by  thanking  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  way  they  have 
framed  the  issues  that  confront  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  today.  A year  ago,  I would 
have  said  it  was  impossible  to  offer  a 
position  that  would  bridge  the  enormous 
gaps  and  lack  of  consensus  that  were 
emerging  in  the  hearings.  So  — although 
I’m  sure  you’ve  heard  it  before  — con- 
gratulations for  giving  us  a readable, 
insightful,  and  engaging  document  as  a 
starting  point  for  our  conversations  about 
education  in  this  province.  Just  as  an 
aside  for  those  of  you  who  have  read  only 
the  recommendations  or  just  the  short 
version:  you  may  have  caught  the  essence 
of  the  Report  but  you  can’t  get  the  spirit 
of  it  without  reading  the  complete  text.  It 
should  be  required  reading  for  anyone 
who  has  an  interest  in  education. 

I have  conceptualized  my  task  in  this 
paper  as  one  of  looking  long  and  hard  at 
the  material,  specifically  about  account- 
ability and  about  assessment,  and  mov- 
ing from  the  political  to  the  practical. 
I’ve  tried  to  imagine  what  all  of  this 
might  look  like  as  we  try  to  implement  it. 
We  all  know  from  past  experience  that 
the  best  laid  plans  can  go  awry  in  the 
implementation,  and  I’ve  tried  to  identify 
some  of  the  problems  we  might  face  as 
we  travel  the  road  that  the  Minister  has 
charted  — a road  that  extends  even 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

As  a researcher  and  assessment  spe- 
cialist, I have  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the 
past  few  years  trying  to  become  as 
knowledgeable  and  being  as  analytical  as 
I can  about  the  issues  surrounding 
accountability.  My  goal  for  myself  has 
been  very  simple  — to  study  what  has 


been  happening  around  the  world  and  to 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others  so  that 
I can  anticipate  the  pitfalls  that  may 
loom  for  us  in  Ontario  and  try  to  avoid 
them  if  possible. 

So,  as  we  embark  on  the  most  ambi- 
tious assessment  and  accountability  pro- 
gram that  has  ever  existed  in  Ontario,  I 
want  to  challenge  readers  to  think  long 
and  hard  about  three  very  fundamental 
issues: 

• What  is  accountability? 

• What  is  assessment  for?  What  is  its 
purpose?  and 

• How  much  do  we  really  know,  as  a 
culture,  about  interpreting  and  using 
statistics? 

What  is  Accountability? 

Accountability  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  90s  but  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  know  what  it  means.  My  sense  is  that 
the  realities  of  economic  and  political 
uncertainty,  as  well  as  genuine  anxiety 
about  students’  well-being,  have  con- 
tributed to  a climate  of  concern  about  the 
quality  of  education.  People  who  care 
about  their  children,  their  schools,  and 
about  the  province  and  the  country  want 
to  be  reassured  about  the  Ontario  educa- 
tion system.  The  concern  that  is  expressed 
often  gets  coupled  with  a belief  that  if 
only  schools  and  those  who  teach  in  them 
were  more  accountable,  the  problems 
would  be  resolved.  But  what  does  “being 
accountable”  mean?  It  is  an  emotionally 
charged  term  that,  on  the  surface,  one 
might  say  is  the  reaction  of  a cranky 
public  who  feel  shut  out.  And  that’s  true. 
They  have  been  given  very  little  informa- 
tion — good  or  bad  — and,  in  the  absence 
of  information,  are  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  schools  are  in  trouble.  They  want 
evidence  from  us  that  their  investment  is 
paying  off  and  that  their  children  will  be 


okay  in  the  future.  So,  there  is  a cry  for 
accountability,  but  there  is  no  blueprint  of 
actual  behaviours  or  practices. 

I’d  like  to  take  a stab  at  defining 
accountability  or  at  least  clarifying  what  it 
is  and  is  not.  As  I analyse  it,  at  the  heart 
of  the  accountability  relationship  are  two 
elements  — responsibility  (legal  or 
moral)  and  entitlement.  Someone  is 
responsible  and  someone  is  entitled.  We 
need  to  decide  who  is  responsible,  for 
what,  to  whom.  But  the  question  remains: 
What  do  we  have  to  do  to  be  accountable? 
I think  the  question  is  relatively  simple  to 
answer  and  very  difficult  to  do.  In  order  to 
be  accountable  we  need  to  provide  quality 
information  in  ways  that  can  be  under- 
stood. What  makes  this  difficult  is  that 
different  audiences  need  very  different 
information. 

Taxpayers  need  information  to  ensure 
themselves  that  the  schools  are  living  up 
to  their  expectations.  The  information 
that  they  need  is  about  schools  and 
schools  systems  and  can  include  things 
like:  How  is  the  school  system  funded? 
What  programs  and  services  are  avail- 
able? How  are  the  financial  resources 
spent?  How  safe  are  the  schools?  How 
well  are  the  students  collectively  achiev- 
ing? How  successful  are  our  students 
when  they  leave  school? 

Parents  and  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  information  in  order  to  make 
life  decisions.  They  want  to  know  things 
like:  What  are  the  school’s  expectations? 
What  is  the  school  doing  to  help  my 
child  reach  those  expectations?  How 
well  is  my  child  doing?  What  should  we 
be  doing  to  help? 

Some  of  the  information  needs  are 
very  personal;  they  have  to  do  with  deci- 
sions that  parents  and  students  and  teach- 
ers are  trying  to  make  about  individual 
students.  Then  there  are  the  information 
needs  that  require  composite  informa- 
tion; they  have  to  do  with  schools  and 
school  systems.  So,  before  we  can  begin, 
we  need  to  be  clear  about  who  our  audi- 
ence is  because,  as  I have  said,  different 
audiences  need  very  different  informa- 
tion. 

Just  having  information  doesn’t  make 
us  accountable.  Accountability  is  not 
tests;  it  is  not  indicators;  it  is  not  dropout 
rates;  it  is  not  financial  reports;  and  it’s 
not  a common  report  card.  The  results  of 
tests  or  dropout  rates  or  any  other  perti- 
nent information  may  constitute  the 
information  that  guides  the  discussion. 
But  accountability  depends  on  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  dialogue  and  debate.  The 
essence  of  accountability  is  good  com- 
munication and  genuine  respect.  I don’t 
care  how  much  data  we  have  to  share. 
Public  confidence  will  not  increase  with- 
out open,  responsive,  and  regular  vehi- 
cles for  communication.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  just  as  true  for  teachers  in  the 
classroom  as  for  the  provincial  govern- 
ment or  for  school  systems  like  the  one  I 
work  for.  I can’t  help  wondering,  some- 
times, how  much  anxiety  we  would  have 
about  education  if  the  accountability 
relationships  were  well  established  at  the 
level  of  individual  teachers,  students,  and 
parents.  I hope  we  don’t  lose  the  will  to 
improve  that  conversation  in  our  rush  to 
implement  province-wide  structures. 

So,  accountability,  as  I see  it,  involves 
trust,  shared  understanding,  and  mutual 
support  — not  just  information. 

What  Is  Assessment  For? 

What  Is  Its  Purpose? 

The  Minister  has  already  decided  that  we 
will  undertake  assessments  of  every  stu- 
dent in  Ontario  schools  in  Grades  3,  6,  9, 
and  11  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics every  year.  We’re  not  sure  what 
these  assessments  will  look  like  and,  as  I 
see  it,  we  need  to  make  some  decisions 
very  early  on  to  guide  how  we  proceed. 
Unfortunately,  the  debate  about  testing 
has  often  been  so  emotional  that  a lot  of 
energy  has  been  spent  on  fruitless  activi- 
ty, either  defending  or  condemning  test- 
ing, rather  than  on  inventing  new 
solutions.  And  that  is  what  it’s  going  to 
take.  Searching  for  ways  to  measure, 
report,  and  talk  about  student  achieve- 
ment is  a worldwide  phenomenon  at  the 
moment,  and  our  time  can  be  most  prof- 
itably spent  engaged  in  this  global  discus- 
sion — learning  from  it  and  contributing 
to  its  advancement  — not  jumping  to 
simplistic  solutions  that  have  already 
been  unsuccessful  elsewhere.  We  are  at  a 
turning  point  in  Ontario.  We  can  leapfrog 
the  mistakes  that  have  already  been  made 
in  other  places  or  we  can  laboriously 
repeat  them  and  waste  valuable  time. 
And  we  are  in  a position  of  advantage 
because  we  have  very  few  preconceived 
notions  about  what  the  assessments  we 
use  must  look  like  and  we  have  a long 
history  of  anchoring  assessment  firmly  in 
curriculum  and  classroom  practice. 

So,  here’s  the  crux  of  the  matter:  How 
do  we  measure  student  achievement  in 
order  to  be  accountable  to  all  of  our 


diverse  audiences?  And  the  answer  is: 
we’re  not  sure  yet  but  it’s  quite  clear  that 
there  is  no  one  way  and  we  will  regret  it 
if  we  put  too  much  weight  on  a single 
approach.  As  a colleague  of  mine  once 
wrote:  “Relying  on  only  one  assessment 
procedure  is  like  using  a hammer  to  do 
everything  from  brain  surgery  to  pile 
driving.”  Before  we  begin  along  the  road 
to  create  these  large-scale  assessments, 
we  need  a very  clear  idea  of  their  pur- 
pose and  of  the  audience  for  the  results. 


There  is  a general 
naivete  in  our  culture 
about  the  meaning  of 
numbers  and  about  the 
objectivity  of  statistics. 


Why?  Because  the  purpose  of  an  assess- 
ment drives  how  it  is  designed  and  car- 
ried out. 

So,  to  put  this  in  practical  terms,  let 
me  ask  the  question  about  one  of  the  pro- 
posed assessments  — the  Grade  3 
assessment  in  mathematics.  What  is  it 
for?  I can’t,  in  my  wildest  dreams,  imag- 
ine that  we  intend  to  use  a single  assess- 
ment with  25  or  30  items  on  it  to  make 
life  decisions  like  promotion  or  place- 
ment about  nine-year  olds.  That’s  as 
ludicrous  as  deciding  my  future  based  on 
one  public  speech  or  making  decisions 
about  the  quality  of  your  golf  game  on 
the  basis  of  one  nine-hole  round  of  golf. 
I suspect  that  the  intent  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  gathering  information  that 
will  help  teachers  and  parents  decide 
how  best  to  instruct  and  guide  each  child 
so  that  his  or  her  learning  is  enhanced. 
And  if  that  is  the  case,  perhaps  we  need 
to  plan  carefully  and  have  a close  look  at 
the  assessment  model  that  is  used  in  the 
French  National  Assessment.  In  France, 
the  instruments  are  diagnostic  and  help 
teachers  to  identify  the  concepts  or  skills 
that  students  are  missing;  the  tests  are 
administered  early  in  the  school  year 
rather  than  at  the  end  when  there  is  no 
time  left  to  address  the  problems;  teach- 
ers are  given  solid  training  in  how  to  use 
the  information  that  comes  from  the  test; 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  test 
forms  the  basis  for  discussion  between 


the  teacher  and  the  parents  right  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Although  the 
availability  of  such  information  has  pro- 
voked considerable  media  interest,  the 
government  has  so  far  resisted  pressure 
for  results  to  be  made  public.  The  prima- 
ry purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  pro- 
vide formative  information  to  teachers 
and  parents  in  order  to  serve  students  and 
to  improve  their  learning.  And,  obvious- 
ly, this  purpose  has  profound  effects  on 
how  the  assessment  is  designed  and  car- 
ried out. 

Before  we  begin  developing  any  of 
the  assessments,  let’s  get  our  purposes 
clear. 

My  final  point  is  kind  of  scary  for  me, 
because  I’m  not  sure  that  we  can  find  a 
satisfactory  way  of  handling  it.  The 
question  I pose  is  this:  How  much  do  we 
know,  as  a culture,  about  using  and  inter- 
preting statistics?  It  is  likely  that  a whole 
series  of  quality  indicators,  and  that 
includes  composite  test  scores,  will  be 
developed  as  ways  of  communicating 
with  the  public  about  education.  Assum- 
ing that  we  can  actually  put  together  the 
data  that  we  need  to  create  these  indica- 
tors, I worry  about  how  they  will  be 
understood  and  used.  There  is  a general 
naivete  in  our  culture  about  the  meaning 
of  numbers  and  about  the  objectivity  of 
statistics.  The  media  often  talk  about 
how  illiterate  we  are,  even  though  there 
is  considerable  evidence  of  Ontario’s 
population  being  highly  literate.  What 
rarely  gets  mentioned  is  innumeracy. 
And  I contend  that,  as  a culture,  we  are 
incredibly  innumerate.  Very  few  people 
have  a genuine  understanding  of  mathe- 
matics and  how  it  works.  I suspect  most 
readers  have  completed  their  required 
mathematics  courses  by  memorizing 
algorithms  and  following  the  rules  but 
how  many  are  comfortable  picking  up  a 
mathematics  problem  and  trying  to  rea- 
son their  way  through  it?  None  of  us 
would  ever  publicly  announce  that  we 
couldn’t  read.  That’s  shameful.  But 
many  of  us,  even  with  a hint  of  pride, 
admit  to  our  mathematical  shortcomings. 
Well,  that’s  the  scary  part,  because  indi- 
cators are  statistics;  they  are  mathemati- 
cally derived  composite  measures  that 
take  information  from  a variety  of 
sources  and  turn  it  into  numbers.  But 
they  aren’t  magic  and  they  don’t  exist  as 
entities  on  their  own.  They  are  construct- 
ed as  mathematical  representations  of  the 
world  around  us.  So,  here’s  the  paradox. 
We  live  in  a culture  that  has  come  to 
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value  and  depend  on  statistical  informa- 
tion to  inform  our  decisions,  but  it  is  a 
culture  that  is  likely  to  misunderstand 
and  misuse  those  statistics  because  we 
are  “statistically  illiterate.”  And  if  that’s 
the  case,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  how 
we  report  the  information.  If  we’re  going 
to  invest  the  time  and  money  into  devel- 
oping indicators,  we  have  to  be  just  as 
attentive  to  how  they  are  communicated. 


With  an  audience  that  is  largely  statisti- 
cally illiterate,  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
present  the  information  and  provide  the 
range  of  possible  interpretations  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distort. 

So,  there  you  have  it.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  20-plus  years  that  I have  been 
involved  in  practical  educational  research, 
there  is  a real  demand  for  the  kind  of 
information  that  I believe  can  lead  to  bet- 


ter decisions  for  our  kids.  But  the  stakes 
are  high,  and  there  are  many  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided.  I hope  I’ve  provided  a taste  of 
the  kind  of  careful  thinking  that  we  have 
to  do  to  make  this  enterprise  truly  useful 
and,  particularly,  to  ensure  that  what  we 
do  will  not  only  result  in  genuine 
accountability  but  will  always  be  direct- 
ed at  the  ultimate  purpose  — enhancing 
education  and  learning  for  our  students. 


Bringing  Education  from  the  Margins 
to  the  Centre  of  the  University 


The  Work  of  Implementation 


J.  ROBERT  S.  PRICHARD 


President,  University  of  Toronto 

We  have  seen  quite  a remarkable 
series  of  events  surrounding  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Learning.  Its  results  have  been 
received  with  acclaim  across  the  spec- 
trum, with  all-party  support  for  moving 
ahead  and  for  government  action.  I can’t 
remember  a commission  which  has  seen 
a more  rapid,  focussed,  or  energetic 
response  by  a minister  and  a ministry 
taking  seriously  its  recommendations. 
But  that  said,  the  real  work  of  implemen- 
tation now  lies  ahead  and  it’s  going  to  be 
harder  work  than  any  of  us  have  really 
contemplated  in  the  first  rush  of  enthusi- 
asm. In  addressing  the  Prospects  for 
Reform,  I will  offer  a very  brief 
appraisal  and  speak  to  the  university’s 
role  in  what  lies  ahead. 

In  terms  of  the  universities,  we  have 
more  than  our  share  to  do  in  contributing 
to  this  overall  effort  of  leadership  and 
reform  in  education.  Narrowly  we  have 
two  specific  tasks.  The  first  is  to  intro- 
duce two-year  teacher  education  pro- 
grams. The  Ministry  has  invited  univer- 
sities with  teacher  education  faculties  to 
bring  forward  pilot  proposals  for 
September,  1995,  and  virtually  all  the 
universities  of  Ontario  with  teacher  edu- 
cation faculties  have  responded  to  the 
Ministry’s  invitation.  That’s  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  of  the  universities  to 


be  part  of  moving  ahead.  It’s  clear  evi- 
dence also  of  the  breadth  of  support  for 
the  notion  of  two-year  teacher  education 
programs.  We  will  see  a diversity  of 
approaches  to  implementing  the  two- 
year  teacher  education  program,  and 
that’s  the  way  it  should  be.  This  diversity 
of  pilots  will  lead  to  more  innovation, 
more  experimentation,  and  over  the  long 
haul,  greater  strength. 

Our  second  task  is  to  work  with  the 
new  College  of  Teachers.  This  is  going 


I can’t  remember  a 
commission  which 
has  seen  a more  rapid, 
focussed,  or  energetic 
response. 


to  be  an  important  relationship  for  the 
universities.  Again,  I am  very  optimistic 
about  this  effort,  as  I believe  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  a sense  of  mutual  support  and 
co-operation.  Frank  Clifford  and  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  who  are  charged  with  the 
leadership  of  this  task,  have  already  sig- 
nalled their  desire  to  make  it  work  in 
partnership  with  the  universities.  Some 
believe  this  relationship  will  founder  on 


the  issue  of  university  autonomy.  It 
could  but  it  need  not.  I believe  there  is 
room  for  a very  co-operative  effort 
informed  by  the  best  practices  in  other 
professions  in  both  Ontario  and  beyond 
in  bringing  together  the  professionaliza- 
tion aspects  of  the  college  and  the  aca- 
demic responsibilities  of  the  university. 

The  broader  agenda,  however,  is  to 
bring  the  discipline  of  education  to  the 
centre  of  the  university.  At  too  many 
universities,  our  own  included,  education 
has  been  at  the  margin  geographically 
and,  often,  academically.  Education 
hasn’t  been  viewed  as  one  of  the  central 
disciplines  of  the  universities.  I believe 
the  time  for  that  to  change  is  now.  The 
cause  of  education  will  be  much 
advanced  by  moving  it  as  a discipline  to 
the  centre  of  the  university,  where  it  can 
not  only  be  proud  on  its  own  terms  but 
where  it  can  also  draw  strength  from  and 
be  informed  by  the  full  range  of 
resources  of  a major  university. 

For  the  University  of  Toronto,  this  is 
our  broader  goal  and,  over  the  long  term, 
it  may  prove  more  significant  than  the 
two-year  teacher  education  program  or 
the  relationship  with  the  College  of 
Teachers.  I believe  we’re  uniquely 
equipped  to  embark  on  this  goal  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a result  of  the 
merger  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation. I believe  the  integrated  faculty 
gives  us  the  real  possibility  that  within 
the  University,  education  will  take  its 
place  with  medicine,  engineering,  law 
and  management,  as  the  central  profes- 
sional disciplines.  I hope  we  can  make 
the  University  of  Toronto  one  of  the 
finest  centres  for  the  pursuit  of  the  disci- 
pline  of  education  anywhere  in  the 
world.  If  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  and 
we  are  determined  to  do  so,  the  lasting 
contribution  to  reform  in  education  will 
be  very  substantial. 
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Continuous  Improvement 
in  Schools 


Implementing  the  Commission’s  Recommendations 


JOHN  R.  EVANS 


Chair,  Torstar  Corporation 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
has  produced  an  excellent  report.  It  is 
a powerful  document  which  must  be 
strong  enough  to  launch  and  sustain  an 
ongoing  process  of  continuous  improve- 
ment in  schools.  The  challenge  now  is 
implementation.  Experience  with  previ- 
ous reports  in  education  and  health  and 
with  change  in  the  private  sector  illus- 
trates how  formidable  a challenge  imple- 
mentation of  change  is  in  large  complex 
organizations. 

The  Commission  noted  the  intense 
diversity  of  viewpoints  held  by  different 
constituencies.  Part  of  the  challenge, 
therefore,  is  to  develop  processes  which 
unite  rather  than  polarize  the  groups  who 
can  contribute  to  successful  implementa- 
tion. In  addressing  the  challenge  of 
implementation,  two  principles  have 
emerged:  first,  the  need  to  select  a few  of 
the  most  important  objectives  on  which 
to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  energy  and 
effort,  and  second,  to  identify  barriers  to 
the  success  of  the  change  process  and 
determine  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
minimized. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I had  to  reach 
out  to  others  closer  to  the  education 
scene  on  the  questions  of  primary  focus 
for  change  and  principle  barriers  to 
implementation.  My  mini-Royal  Com- 
mission was  based  on  telephone  inquiries 
made  primarily  through  an  independent 
pollster  to  representatives  in  the  cate- 
gories of  ministry,  board,  principal, 
teacher,  parent,  grandparent,  student,  and 
educational  grant-maker.  Lack  of  rigour 
and  statistically  significant  numbers  do 
not  inhibit  me  from  reporting  my  conclu- 
sions as  incontrovertible  truths! 

The  survey  revealed  surprising  con- 
formity of  opinion  that  schools,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission,  should 
be  the  primary  focus  for  change  and  that 


the  principle  driving  forces  were  school 
reorganization  and  teacher  education, 
particularly  in-service  professional 
development. 

On  the  question  of  barriers  to  imple- 
mentation, opinion  was  much  more 
diverse.  The  barriers  cited  were: 

• lack  of  autonomy  at  the  school  level 
to  organize  the  change  process  and 
free  itself  of  perceived  constraints 
imposed  by  other  levels  and  groups  in 
the  system;  examples  cited  were  cen- 
trally determined  curriculum,  bureau- 
cratic limits  on  use  of  time,  seniority 
provisions,  pressure  from  special- 
interest  groups,  and  rigid  collective 
agreements  which  restrict  effective 
use  of  resources 

• fragmentation  of  efforts  caused  by 
trying  to  launch  too  many  initiatives 
at  once;  examples  cited  as  distractions 
from  the  main  task  of  improving  the 
learning  environment  for  students 
within  the  schools  were  coping  with 
the  implications  of  new  province- 
wide structures,  reorganized  school 
boards,  the  multitude  of  social  prob- 
lems affecting  students,  and  efforts  to 
get  parent  councils  underway 

• lack  of  capacity  at  the  school  level  to 
make  sweeping  changes  in  a short 
time-frame  and  inflexibility  of  the 
structural  organization  which  limits 
effective  use  of  time;  lack  of  time  was 
singled  out  — lack  of  time  for  teach- 
ers to  think  about  their  work,  examine 
other  practices,  and  learn  to  work 
together  collegially 

• professional  development  of  principals 
and  teachers;  many  are  handicapped  in 
responding  to  the  Commission’s  chal- 
lenge by  lack  of  specific  knowledge 
and  skills  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  to  contribute  differently  in  order  to 
restructure  the  school  as  a learning 
organization;  they  are  frustrated  by  lack 
of  resources  and  time  to  rectify  the  defi- 
ciencies and  do  not  consider  most  of  the 


professional  development  opportunities 
available  to  be  “really  meaningful  pro- 
fessional growth  experiences”;  on  top 
of  this,  the  system  is  not  perceived  as 
rewarding  risk  taking 

• professional  morale  — many  teachers 
are  tired  of  criticism,  cynical  about 
reforms,  overwhelmed  by  the  new 
social  problems  they  have  to  cope 
with,  and  frustrated  by  a sense  of 
powerlessness  to  make  changes  which 
they  see  are  needed 

• compartmentalization  of  education 
into  subjects  in  high  school  which 
reflect  more  the  interest  of  teachers 
than  the  learning  needs  of  students; 
this  leaves  out  much  that  doesn’t  fit 
and  prevents  people  from  seeing  the 
larger  picture 

• variable  quality  of  administrators  and 
teachers:  the  system  promotes  some 
people  to  administrative  positions 
who  are  not  really  suitable  nor  com- 
petent; “teacher  protection”  prevents 
dealing  with  incompetent  teachers 

• lack  of  understanding  of  information 
technology  and  unease  with  its  use; 
the  contrast  is  striking  with  four-  and 
five-year  olds  playing  word  games 
and  using  Encarta  to  enlarge  their 
vocabulary 

• disconnection  of  schools  from  their 
wider  communities 

• fragmentation  of  social  services  need- 
ed to  support  schools 

• fear  of  media  attention 

• lack  of  pubic  support;  not  mentioned 
by  survey  respondents,  but  a major 
obstacle  to  sustained  progress  is  the 
attitude  of  so  many  of  us  — members 
of  the  lay  public  and  self-appointed 
experts  on  education  — who  are  slow 
to  understand,  quick  to  criticize,  impa- 
tient for  the  narrow  fix,  and  unaware 
of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  task;  the  media  too  often  reflect 
our  views 

The  experience  of  major  initiatives  in 
educational  reform  in  the  United  States 
over  the  past  ten  years  supports  the  view 
of  the  Royal  Commission  that  “because 
schools  are  the  heart  of  the  educational 
system,  they  must  be  the  centre  of 
change  in  education.”  The  record  of  these 
initiatives,  however,  shows  that  failure  is 
common.  Research  reports  identify  cer- 
tain characteristics  that  favour  success. 
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First  is  the  need  for  clear  vision  and  a 
statement  of  purpose  which  focusses  on 
making  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in 
instructional  process  to  improve  student 
learning-performance.  Without  this,  the 
change  process  may  be  derailed  by  other 
agendas. 

Second  is  the  need  for  a high  level  of 
understanding  and  commitment  to  the 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  majority  (some 
say  as  high  as  90  percent)  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school  as  well  as  students  and 
their  parents.  There  needs  to  be  a strong 
consensus  and  a will  to  make  the 
changes  work,  because  along  the  way 
some  won’t. 

A third  characteristic  of  success  is 
wide  participation  of  school  staff  in  the 
decision  making  on  planning  and  imple- 
menting changes,  backed  up  by  wide  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the 
changes  throughout  the  school  and  to 
parents  and  the  community. 

Commitment  by  the  higher  levels  of 
the  educational  bureaucracy  to  provide  a 
combination  of  real  authority  to  restruc- 


Successful  initiatives 
have  strong  leadership 
from  the  principal  as 
chief  facilitator  of  the 
change  process  and  the 
full  involvement  of 
students,  their  parents, 
and  their  communities. 


ture  the  curriculum,  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  budgetary  resources,  and  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  professional 
and  curriculum  development  also  favour 
successful  change  initiatives. 

Success  is  favoured  where  the  boards 
can  also  play  a major  role  in  facilitating 
networking  among  the  schools  and  sup- 
porting operational  research  on  the 
change  process  and  learning  impact. 

Successful  initiatives  have  strong 
leadership  from  the  principal  as  chief 
facilitator  of  the  change  process  and  the 
full  involvement  of  students,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  communities  as  partners 


— rather  than  spectators  — in  the  pro- 
cess. 

If  these  are  some  of  the  conditions  for 
success  observed  in  similar  systems,  how 
can  we  overcome  the  barriers  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission’s  recom- 
mendations cited  by  the  respondents  to 
my  mini-survey? 

School  Autonomy  and  Back-Up 

Can  the  Ministry  and  the  school  boards 
make  explicit  the  mandate  for  individual 
schools  to  take  the  leadership  in  the 
change  process;  release  schools  from 
regulatory  constraints  and  budgetary 
rigidities  which  currently  are  perceived 
to  limit  their  sense  of  ownership  and  of 
the  change  process;  and  back  the  schools 
with  “supportive  non-interference”  by 
providing  encouragement,  networking 
among  schools,  and  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  facilitate  the  change 
process? 

Can  the  teachers’  federations  of 
Ontario,  in  the  same  spirit,  accept  that 
school-based  learning  as  practised  in  the 
most  successful  schools  is  very  much  in 
the  interests  of  its  constituency  and  con- 
sequently relax  restrictions  which  impede 
flexibility  and  deployment  of  teaching 
resources,  differential  staffing,  and  orga- 
nizational change?  Can  they  actively  sup- 
port processes  which  foster  sustained 
“meaningful  professional  growth  of  their 
members”  so  they  can  collaborate  fully  in 
shaping  the  emerging  learning  communi- 
ty? Can  the  federations  match  with  action 
the  strong  1992  commitment  of  OTF  to 
“create  a culture  of  change  in  which 
changes  in  curriculum  would  be  led  by 
teachers  as  a group”? 


School  Capacity  for  Reform 

Given  relaxation  of  external  constraints, 
can  schools  themselves  deliver  the 
goods?  Can  they  mobilize  the  commit- 
ment to  make  the  sweeping  organization- 
al changes  necessary  to  improve  the 
teaching  and  learning  environment  for 
their  students?  To  be  successful,  they 
must  overcome  the  cynicism  about  edu- 
cational reform  and  the  aversion  to  risk 
taking;  mobilize  the  unexpressed  talents 
within  each  school;  achieve  the  funda- 
mental change  in  culture  of  the  school 
that  will  foster  a change  in  attitudes  and 
behaviour,  encourage  learning  of  new 
roles  and  skills,  and  launch  a school- 
wide collaboration  rather  than  a competi- 


tion of  special  interest  and  power  groups; 
and  accept  that  change  in  educational 
organizations  must  be  a continuous  pro- 
cess not  only  for  renewal  of  the  school  as 
a learning  community  but  also  for  the 
ongoing  self-renewal  of  individual  teach- 
ers. 

Are  there  enough  sensitive  and 
visionary  principals  to  give  the  type  of 
leadership  necessary  to  change  the  cul- 
ture of  the  school,  achieve  broad  partici- 
pation in  the  leadership  process,  and 
create  trust  and  confidence  in  the  pro- 
cess? If  not,  how  can  the  deficiency  be 
rectified  promptly? 

Incremental  Resources 

Can  the  changes  in  individual  schools  be 
achieved  without  incremental  resources 
in  this  period  of  public-sector  financial 
constraint?  The  primary  challenge  will  be 
to  find  ways  to  adapt  the  resources  cur- 
rently available.  Possible  routes  might  be 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  low-priority  pro- 
grams, adopt  new  instructional  approach- 
es which  free  up  teachers’  time,  use 
assistants  and  volunteers  for  non-academ- 
ic tasks,  and  mobilize  the  untapped 
potential  of  students  to  share  in  the  edu- 
cational reform  process. 

While  the  principal  investment  must 
come  from  the  schools’  existing  resources, 
schools  with  a plan  should  be  assisted  by 
boards  to  obtain  technical  help,  process 
coaching,  and  extra  staff  development  to 
enable  communication  and  sharing  of 
experiences  with  other  schools  in  their 
network.  School  boards  might  consider 
these  additional  expenditures  as  capital 
investments  rather  than  as  increases  in 
operating  budget. 

Faculties  of  Education 

Most  faculties  face  the  same  challenge  of 
cultural  transformation  as  the  schools 
themselves.  They  too  need  a faculty-wide 
collaborative  culture  which  is  uncharac- 
teristic of  universities  but  necessary  to 
create  the  appropriate  learning  environ- 
ment for  future  pre-  and  in-service  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

This  model  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  structure  of  the  pre-service 
internship  experience,  which  in  medicine 
evolved  from  cheap  labour  for  hospitals 
to  an  important  practical  learning  experi- 
ence under  the  supervision  of  master 
teachers. 

Can  one  envisage  a special-resource 
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unit  in  each  regional  faculty  of  education 
to  meet  the  technical  assistance  chal- 
lenges in  both  the  faculty  and  neighbour- 
ing schools?  Its  responsibilities,  among 
others,  might  include:  assembling  up-to- 
date  knowledge  and  talent  relevant  to  the 
school-reform  tasks;  mobilizing  outside 
help  from  elsewhere  in  the  university 
and  the  community;  and  working  active- 
ly in  partnership  with  individual  schools 
on  the  practical  tasks  of  implementing 
the  learning  community  and  reflecting 
the  lessons  back  into  faculty  programs. 

The  necessary  investment  to  assemble 
the  talents  for  the  special-resource  units 
would  have  a very  high-priority  claim  on 
incremental  or  reallocated  resources 
from  boards  and  the  Ministry. 

The  special-resource  units  might  also 
design  or  co-ordinate  evaluation  and 
action  research  and  synthesize  and  publi- 
cize results  to  inform  educational  deci- 
sion-making. 

The  health  sector,  overwhelmed  by 
the  excitement  of  biomedical  research, 
neglected  until  very  recently  this  type  of 
research  necessary  for  evidence-based 
decisions  on  medical  interventions  and 
programs.  The  result  was  wasted 
resources  and,  in  some  cases,  danger  to 
patients  from  procedures  which  were 
neither  effective  nor  efficient.  In  the 
changing  educational  environment,  it  is 
equally  important  to  rigorously  evaluate 
interventions  and  to  share  results  in  order 
to  reinforce  basic  professional  purpose 
and  guide  wise  program  and  policy  deci- 
sions. 

Research 

Does  the  current  educational  research 
effort  in  Ontario  meet  this  need?  Is  it 
sufficiently  action-oriented  to  be  useful 
to  the  schools?  Does  it  inform  the 
schools  about  student  needs  and  career 
paths  and  community  expectations?  Is 
some  of  the  research  participatory  to 
engage  those  who  should  use  the  results? 
Do  all  schools  and  faculties  have  access 
to  this  type  of  research  or  is  it  only  in  the 
most  affluent  areas? 

There  is  a tendency  to  look  on  research 
as  a luxury  but,  as  David  Osborne  and 
Ted  Gaebler  in  Re-inventing  Government 
note,  “what  gets  measured  gets  done”  and 
“if  you  don’t  measure  results  you  can’t 
tell  success  from  failure.” 

No  modern  army  would  march  into 
battle  without  military  intelligence. 
Local  capacity  for  evaluation  and  action 


research  to  produce  “educational  intelli- 
gence” is  an  essential  resource  for 
schools  to  transform  themselves  into 
learning  communities  and  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  limited  resources. 
This  type  of  research  would  be  a third 
high  priority  for  productive  investment 
of  incremental  or  reallocated  resources 
from  school  boards  and  the  Ministry. 

Other  Engines 

The  Commission’s  recommendations  on 
information  technology  are  critically 
important  because  of  the  profound  trans- 
forming impact  of  these  technologies  on 
how  and  what  we  learn  and  the  rapidity 
of  advances  in  technology.  Among  the 
most  important  benefits  is  the  capacity  to 
individualize  learning  within  a classroom 
so  individual  students  or  small  groups 
can  move  ahead  at  a pace  which  is  chal- 
lenging for  them.  Interactive  techniques 
facilitate  independent  and  exploratory 
learning  to  balance  the  more  structured 
learning  in  relation  to  specific  curricu- 
lum objectives.  For  staff,  new  software 
permits  much  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  complex  resource-allocation 
planning  and  evaluation  tasks. 

I am  equally  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  seeing  schools  become  a key 
focus  of  developing  social  capital  in 
partnership  with  our  communities  for  the 
benefit  of  both  schools  and  communities. 
The  work  of  Dr.  James  Comer  stresses, 
however,  the  importance  of  parent 
involvement  with  the  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  students  in  achieving 
superior  academic  performance,  less 
anti-social  behaviour,  and  fewer 
dropouts.  The  School  Councils  proposed 
by  the  Commission  could  miss  a great 
opportunity  to  assist  schools  if  they 
involve  only  a few  of  the  parents  and  if 
they  become  drawn  primarily  into  politi- 
cal and  bureaucratic  interactions  with  the 
school. 

Early  childhood  learning  seems  to 
offer  great  advantages  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  children  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  access  to  it.  If  it  is  not  available 
to  all,  surely  it  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  others,  many  of  whom  come 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  to 
catch  up  to  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
leged head  start. 

It  is  tempting  to  elaborate  in-depth  on 
these  three  important  engines  of  learning 
development,  but  in  the  limited  space  I 
have,  I have  focussed  my  comments  on 


the  centrepiece  of  the  educational  revolu- 
tion — the  school  itself. 

Mobilizing  Support 

But  the  schools  cannot  do  it  alone.  The 
Royal  Commission  has  given  the  process 
an  incredibly  strong  start.  They  now 
need  help  from  every  source  to  remove 
barriers  to  implementation  and  to  pro- 
vide sustained  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. That  positive  reinforcement  can 
come  from  the  Ministry  (appointment  of 
an  outstanding  individual  to  lead  the 
implementation  process  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance); the  school  boards;  local  com- 
munities; innovations  such  as  The 
Learning  Partnership;  business,  in  the 
form  of  resources  and  technical  assis- 
tance with  the  change  process;  universi- 
ties, by  placing  education  at  the  centre  of 


■Toviding  students 
with  the  best  possible 
educational  opportunity 
must  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  important  social  and 
economic  investments  for 
contemporary  society. 


their  concerns  not  just  in  the  priority 
given  to  work  in  their  faculties  of  educa- 
tion; foundations,  to  support  leadership 
of  the  change  process;  and  the  media  by 
sustaining  public  interest  in  and  realistic 
expectations  of  the  reform  process. 

Providing  students  with  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunity  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  important  social  and 
economic  investments  for  contemporary 
society.  If  each  of  us  locally  would  make 
the  effort  to  understand  the  vision,  bring 
our  special  resources  and  moral  support 
to  collaborate  with  our  schools  and  fac- 
ulties of  education,  and  become  con- 
structive, no-fault  partners  in  the 
extended  learning  community,  each  of  us 
could  in  some  small  way  help  to  advance 
this  critically  important  transformation  in 
partnership  with  our  schools.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  change  for  the  better  our 
communities,  our  own  organizations,  and 
grow  ourselves. 
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There  has  never  been  a decade  without 
critics  to  lash  the  elementary  school  for 
failure  to  teach  the  three  R’s  as  effectively 
as  in  the  golden  age  to  which  the  particu- 
lar critic  belonged.  The  charge  that  there 
has  been  deterioration  is  false,  unless  the 
school  is  to  be  blamed  for  accepting  and 
retaining  all  children  regardless  of  ability. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  people  have  been, 
and  still  are,  by  no  means  as  well  ground- 
ed in  fundamentals  as  political,  social,  and 
economic  efficiency  calls  for. 

— Hope  Commission,  1950 

To  achieve  any  meaningful  reforms  to  our 
learning  system,  we  must  help  students  to 
be  able  to  learn  more  and  better.  To  do  so 
involves  ensuring  that  the  rest  of  society 
helps  prepare  students  for  school  learning, 
and  that  teachers  are  fully  equipped  to  do 
the  rest. 

— Love  of  Learning,  1995 

Our  recommendations  stress  clarity  about 
ends  and  flexibility  about  means. 

— Love  of  Learning,  1995 


Even  though  we  may  feel  bewildered 
by  a profusion  of  reports,  analyses, 
and  reform  efforts  — here  and  inter- 
nationally — there  is  a high  degree  of 
consensus  in  the  areas  of  assessment, 
evaluation,  and  accountability:  everyone 
wants  more  and  wants  better. 

More  and  better  are  well  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  Expertise  in  assess- 
ment techniques  and  effective  evaluation 
designs  exists  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  will  draw  on  that  expertise  heavily,  in 
the  interest  of  creating  clear,  sensible, 
and  coherent  measures  of  learning.  And 
we  have  the  wide  societal  support  we 
need  as  well,  and  a strong  commitment 
at  the  local  and  provincial  levels  to  the 


principle  of  public  accountability  for 
public  institutions.  It  would  appear  that 
we  have  the  skill  and  the  will  to  deliver 
more  and  better  assessment  of  students’ 
learning,  more  and  better  evaluation  of 
our  curricular  and  co-curricular  pro- 
grams, and  more  and  better  public  infor- 
mation on  both.  The  challenge  — and  no 
one  denies  that  there  is  a challenge  — is 
neither  technical  nor  political;  I would 
call  it  metaphysical. 

To  deal  with  our  growing  intolerance 
for  ambiguity,  we  desire  absolutes  in  a 
reality  in  which  all  is  relative.  If  all  we 
wanted  to  know  were  exactly  what  it  is 
that  our  children  are  learning  — what 
percentage  of  them  know  their  multipli- 
cation tables  to  12x12  by  age  nine  or 
what  proportion  of  14-year  olds  can 
accurately  identify  the  error  in  a pseudo- 
logical  argument  — we  would  simply 
give  the  tests  and  publish  the  results. 
Certainly  it  can  be  argued  that  we  should 
perform  and  publish  the  results  of  such 
careful,  descriptive  monitoring  more 
consistently  and  more  frequently  that  we 
have  tended  to  do  in  Ontario. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  the  end  or 
even  the  heart  of  the  dilemma.  In  fact, 
what  is  wanted  is  much  more  than 
descriptive  information:  it  is,  in  a sense, 
truth.  Hence  the  metaphysics.  People 
want  to  know  that  their  children,  and  the 
future  workers  and  thinkers  on  whom 
our  national  and  personal  well-being  will 
depend,  know  what  they  should  know, 
what  they  will  need  to  know,  what  must 
be  known,  and  how  to  use  their  knowl- 
edge to  go  on  learning  for  a lifetime. 
And  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  rela- 
tive; it  is  absolute.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
young  people  knowing  more  than  they 
know  now  or  more  than  their  Japanese 
peers  know;  it  is  about  knowing  all  that 
it  is  essential  to  know,  whatever  that  is. 
It  is  about  absolute,  not  relative,  stan- 
dards about  what  must  be  known.  Such 
standards  depend  on  either  revealed  truth 
— stone  tablets  or  the  equivalent  — or 
strong  social  consensus  on  the  question 
of  what  is  essential,  universal  knowl- 
edge. We  need  to  assess  our  students’ 


progress  against  standards,  and  the  way 
to  do  that  is  not  the  traditional  norm-ref- 
erenced standardized  bubble-card. 

But  it  is  unfortunately  obvious  that 
such  absolute  truth  and  knowledge, 
about  matters  secular  at  least,  is  not 
deliverable  in  this  life.  So  we  will  all 
have  to  settle  for  something  less,  which 
is  nonetheless  something  considerably 
more  than  we  have  now.  Not  the  certifi- 
able, heaven-sent  truth,  but  a very  con- 
siderable increment  in  the  degree  of 
understanding  that  we  share  about  what 
must  be  learned,  and  with  it  a very  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  credibility  of 
public  education  in  the  eyes  of  its  own- 
ers, the  public.  A big  improvement,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  the  absolute  answer. 

However,  we  will  not  get  that  big 
increment  in  public  credibility  simply  by 
doing  more  and  better  testing  and  report- 
ing. Those  steps  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  definitely  not  sufficient.  I have  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  I offer  as  illustra- 
tive evidence  what  happened  last  year, 
when  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
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Training  published  the  results  of  the  first 
Grade  9 province-wide  test  in  communi- 
cation skills  — reading  and  writing  most 
particularly.  The  scores  were  spread 
across  a six-point  scale  (for  the  English 
version  of  the  test),  and  the  percentage  of 
students  scoring  at  each  point  was 
shown.  As  well,  the  six  points  were 
labelled  qualitatively:  one  was  depen- 
dent, two  was  limited,  three  was  ade- 
quate, four  was  competent,  five  was 
proficient,  six  was  superior.  So  the  Min- 
istry was  able  to  report  what  percentage 
of  students  performed  adequately  or  less 
or  more  than  adequately.  It  also  pub- 
lished a few  samples  of  written  work  at 
the  various  performance  levels,  so  that 
readers  would  have  a picture  of  what 
adequate  and  other  levels  of  writing 
looked  like. 

The  results  were  greeted  as  very  satis- 
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factory  by  one  major  newspaper  and 
very  unsatisfactory  by  another.  But  on 
what  basis,  we  must  ask,  would  anyone 
decide  whether  the  results  were  or  were 
not  satisfactory?  Clearly,  individuals, 
like  newspapers,  differ  in  what  they  view 
as  an  adequate  level  of  performance  for 
14-year  olds.  And  they  will  continue  to 
differ.  But  I believe  that  at  the  heart  of 
this  educational  reform  is  the  opportuni- 
ty, and  the  fundamental  responsibility,  to 
bring  the  discussion  about  standards  out 
into  the  open,  to  involve  a wide  cross- 
section  of  the  public,  and  to  use  that  pro- 
cess to  move  us  closer  to  a common 
understanding  and  agreement  about  what 
it  is  that  students  must  know;  to  move  us 
closer,  in  this  world  of  relative  and  rela- 
tional reality,  to  some  standards  which 

— while  they  will  still  be  confined  to 
paper  not  stone  tablets  — will  make 
sense  to  a broad  spectrum  of  the  public. 
That  is  our  responsibility  in  public  edu- 
cation: not  only  to  use  our  professional 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  create  the 
best  programs  and  assessment  and  report 
tools  that  we  can,  but  also  to  recognize 
and  honour  our  mandate  which  is  to  act 
in  loco  parentis,  by  working  to  provide 
the  education  that  the  larger  public  wants 
its  students  to  have. 

We  do  that  now,  sometimes.  Some- 
times, we  are  pretty  slow  about  it.  The 
public’s  concern  for  computer  literacy, 
and  their  desire  to  see  schools  strengthen 
that  emphasis,  has  outpaced  our  response; 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  put  the 
resources  into  that  area.  But  it  is  in  the 
fundamental  knowledge  and  skills  areas, 
the  famous  new  basics,  that  the  need  for  a 
common  understanding  and  a more 
informed  consensus  is  most  urgent.  And 
the  only  way  to  achieve  that,  or  to  move 
towards  it,  is  by  trying  to  get  more  people 
to  look  more  closely  at  students’  work. 
We  need  to  take  samples,  like  those  that 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  last  year,  and 
use  them  to  involve  — along  with  univer- 
sity, elementary,  and  high  school  teachers 

— parents,  students,  workers,  business 
people,  poets,  plumbers,  and  politicians 
in  serious  conversation  about  what  a 14- 
year  old  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  write, 
understand,  and  communicate.  We  cannot 
allow  people  to  tell  us  that  it  is  our  job, 
the  professional  educators’  job  alone,  to 
decide  what  the  standards  would  be.  It  is 
our  job  to  participate  in  the  discussion, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  what  we  know  and 
believe,  but  it  is  not  our  exclusive  job  to 
decide.  Until  such  decisions  are  based  on 


a broad  spectrum  of  opinion,  as  well 
informed  as  we  can  help  make  it,  there 
will  be  no  decrease  in  public  confusion 
and  contention  about  whether  schools  are 
doing  the  job.  It  does  not  matter  how  well 
we  think  we  are  teaching  students  if  we 
are  not  perceived  to  be  teaching  them 
what  they  or  their  parents  think  they  need 
to  know. 

We,  all  the  professionals  and  the  larg- 
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er  public,  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
no  single  truth  about  what  must  be 
known  and  that  in  order  for  teachers  to  do 
the  job  we  want  them  to  do,  we  have  to 
be  clear  what  the  job  is.  We  all  have  to 
look  at  the  possible  and  at  what  we  think 
is  the  ideal  and  consider  the  gap  between 
them.  We  must  agree  on  markers  of 
progress,  understanding  that  progress 
depends  on  a common  understanding  of 
what  progress  looks  like,  and  that  com- 
mon understanding  depends  on  common 
participation  in  a serious,  ongoing  con- 
versation about  what  we  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  children  to  learn  and  teachers  to 
teach. 

I have  great  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sional expertise  that  will  be  available  to 
us  in  creating  valid  and  reliable  assess- 
ment and  reporting  mechanisms.  And  I 
have  equal  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  teachers  to  help  students  meet  what- 
ever standards  we  may  agree  upon.  I look 
forward  to  helping  to  bring  this  expertise 
and  ability  to  bear  in  creating  measures 
which  will  ensure  that  the  public  is  well 
served  by  and  well  informed  about  its 
public  school  system.  Because  I am  a 
great  believer  in  the  value  of  education,  I 
look  forward,  as  well,  to  serving  as  a cat- 
alyst in  a process  of  public  education 
about  public  education  and  in  the  applica- 


tion of  skill  and  will  to  bring  about 
improved  accountability  based  on  a broad 
understanding  of  what  we  want  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to  achieve. 

The  Commission’s  mandate  was  “to 
present  a vision  and  action  plan  to  guide 
Ontario’s  reform  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.”  The  Report  did  this. 
First  it  listed  its  in-school  reforms  and 
then  articulated  its  real  vision  — that 
societal  change  must  be  faced  if  change 
in  education  is  to  be  adequate.  It  identi- 
fied four  “engines  of  transformation”  to 
drive  “the  changes  to  traditional  educa- 
tion.” 

There  is  a children’s  book  we  all  recall 
titled  The  Little  Engine  That  Could.  The 
refrain  “I  think  I can,  I think  I can” 
repeated  with  determination  by  this  little 
engine  is  like  the  message  of  the  four  big 
engines  of  this  report,  with  some  alter- 
ation to  read  “we  know  we  can,  we  know 
we  can”  because  all  four  engines  are 
inextricably  interwoven.  Reform  and 
renewal  will  only  happen  when  the  inter- 
connections are  clear  and  our  actions  rec- 
ognize them. 

The  First  Engine:  A New  Kind  of 
School  Community  Alliance 

The  Ministry  says  all  schools  must  have 
a school  council  in  place  by  the  end  of 
the  1995/96  school  year  that  includes 
parents,  community  representation,  stu- 
dent representation  (in  high  schools), 
principal,  teacher,  and  another  staff 
member.  This  council  “will  advise  the 
principal  and  the  school  board”  on  bud- 
geting, curriculum,  anti-racist  education, 
violence  prevention,  information  flow, 
extra-curricular  activities,  community 
liaison,  and  selecting  a new  principal 
when  necessary.  This  powerful  engine 
has  very  significant  impacts  on  the  other 
three  engines.  It  also  has  a lot  to  do  with 
how  we’re  going  to  be  accountable, 
because  these  councils  will  need  accurate 
information  about  how  the  students  in 
their  school  are  doing.  They  will  need  to 
know  specifically  and  generally  how 
they  can  help.  If  we  are  going  to  really 
embrace  the  notion  of  parents  as  part- 
ners, if  we’re  going  to  take  seriously  all 
the  research  that’s  been  done  that  so 
clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  when  chil- 
dren’s parents  are  engaged  in  the  life  of 
the  school,  children  always  do  better, 
then  we’re  going  to  have  train  our  teach- 
ers, our  support  staff,  and  our  school 
leaders  to  make  those  parents  genuinely 
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feel  that  they’re  welcome  and  that  their 
contribution  is  not  only  valued  but  essen- 
tial. So  the  training  needs  and  the  recerti- 
fication issues  around  the  College  of 
Teachers  may  come  into  play  here.  Per- 
haps that’s  the  way  for  teachers  to  renew 
their  professionalism;  maybe  they  need 
to  think  about  how  they  relate  to  parents, 
and  there  should  be  a scheme  to  help 
them  do  that,  as  part  of  the  renewal  that’s 
expected  of  them. 

The  Second  Engine: 

Early  Childhood  Education. 

Clearly  the  Commission’s  vision  has 
been  somewhat  modified  by  the  Minis- 
ter’s announcements,  but  a new  full-day 
early  childhood  education  program  is 
going  to  be  introduced  across  the 
province  — not  new  for  some  of  us,  but 
certainly  new  in  some  parts  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  particular 
approach  will,  of  course,  have  a heavy 
focus  on  what  early  literacy  means.  I 
think  that  that’s  a very  significant  factor 
to  take  into  account  as  we  begin  to  con- 
sider that  the  Grade  3 literacy  and 
numeracy  test  or  process  that  we  will  use 
to  ensure  that  we  know  what  young  peo- 
ple are  doing  at  that  age.  Again,  the  con- 
nection of  this  to  parents  and  to  teacher 
education  is  clear.  Finding  suitable  indi- 
cators of  developing  literacy  in  children 
in  these  early  years  is  vital,  and  there 
must  be  a delicate  balance  to  make  sure 
that  we  don’t  make  premature,  unpro- 
ductive, or  overly  formalized  judgments, 
or  impose  on  those  children  and  their 
teachers  strictures  that  will  be  counter- 
productive. 

The  Third  Engine: 

Teacher  Education 

I’ve  talked  about  the  third  engine  already 
— teacher  education,  teacher  renewal, 
teacher  professionalism.  It  seems  to  me 
that  transforming  schools,  as  John  Evans 
has  said  so  clearly,  is  the  key  to  all  of 
this.  Schools  can’t  be  transformed  with- 
out the  teachers  being  very  much  in  the 
driver’s  seat.  Teachers  must  be  agents  of 
change.  All  the  system-wide  testing  in  the 
world,  says  the  Commission,  will  have  no 
effect  unless  teachers  use  the  data  to 
improve  and  refine  their  programs  and 
teaching  methods.  There’s  an  interesting 
body  of  research,  mostly  done  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  very  clear  that 
reform  efforts  have  failed  over  and  over 


again,  when  teachers’  voices  haven’t 
been  heard,  when  all  of  those  barriers  to 
implementation,  which  John  Evan’s 
informants  told  him  about,  went  unrecog- 
nized. It  seems  to  me  that  the  area  of 
accountability  and  assessment  can’t  begin 
to  have  new  life  in  this  province  unless 
teachers  become  excellent  at  it  them- 
selves. I don’t  think  we  can  do  our  job  in 
the  Quality  and  Accountability  Office 
unless  teachers  recertification  and  retrain- 
ing helps  them  do  their  job  better,  and  it’s 
my  view  that  the  work  we  do  should 
release  teachers  to  do  what  they  do  best. 

The  Fourth  Engine: 

Information  Technology 

Perhaps  the  essential  thing  here  is  the 
connection  between  metacognitive  skills 
and  the  use  of  computers.  According  to 
some  studies  of  information-technology- 
based  programs  in  schools,  the  students 
involved  were  better  in  the  way  they 
organized  and  accomplished  their  work 
than  students  in  conventional  programs 
and  they  routinely  employed  high-level 
inquiry,  collaborative,  and  problem-solv- 
ing skills.  If  that  is  so,  these  are  skills 
that  are  not  yet  commonly  evidenced  in 
our  schools,  so  it  will  be  very  important 
to  monitor  the  relationship  between  stu- 
dents’ use  of  such  technology  and  pat- 
terns of  success  in  school.  Research  tells 
us  that  habits  of  mind  can  be  fostered, 
and  perhaps  computers  can  help  us  in 
this.  The  links  between  such  habits  and 
increased  ability  to  handle  abstraction 
and  generalizations  are  beginning  to  be 
clearer.  And  I think  the  work  we’re 
about  to  undertake  will  require  some 
sampling  techniques  to  help  us  come  to 
grips  with  that  idea. 

I believe  the  whole  question  of  account- 
ability and  assessment  has  a lot  to  do 
with  proving  and  improving,  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  three  tasks  at  hand. 
The  first  is  to  provide  clear,  timely,  and 
relevant  information  about  how  young 
people  are  doing.  The  second  is  to  inter- 
vene and  to  suggest  appropriate  improve- 
ment strategies  where  we  see  the  need 
for  them.  Third,  and  probably  as  impor- 
tant as  the  first  two,  we  need  to  focus  on 
the  enhancement  and  the  promotion  of 
good  practice,  because  there  is  excellent 
practice  in  our  schools.  It  needs  to  be 
understood,  it  needs  to  be  communicated 
and  widely  shared,  and  it  needs  to  be  fos- 
tered. 
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